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It was nearly seven o'clock ; the curtains were drawn 
and the lamps alight in Miss Molyneux' great, square, 
lofty drawing-room. A large fire, built chiefly of 
wood, flared and crackled in the wide old-fashioned 
fire-place and was mirrored in the bright steel of the 
bars and sides of the grate and in the shining fender 
of steel and brass. The chimney piece was of white 
and fawn coloured marble finely sculptured in a 
severe classic style, very flat and lofty, with the high 
mantel board so shallow that the dishes and vases of 
blue china that embellished it seemed in eternal 
danger of falling off*. The room was a fine one, large 
and nobly proportioned, with great wide solid doors 
set in handsome doorways, and a stucco ceiling of 
Italian workmanship that was unusually fine even in 
a quarter abounding in fine ceilings. 

Miss Molyneux was extremely proud of her doors 
and ceilings and fire places, but indeed she was 
altogether what Lancashire folk call a "houseproud 
woman.'' The five long windows that went down the 
western side of her drawing-room were filled with 
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growing plants — oleanders, palm trees, aspedestras 
and flowering shrubs in their se ison. Just now the 
window nearest the fire-place — a sacred window never 
opened and quite free from draught— had two blooming 
camelias in it, a tall weedy white and a bushy com- 
pact red, and the big round table between the window 
and the fire-place was smothered with chrysanthemums 
of every kind and colour. There were no cut flowers 
in the room for Miss Molyneux cared only for growing 
plants and disliked the trouble of arranging cut 
flowers. It always reminded her of laying out the 
dead. But there were growing plants on almost 
every table and ferns in the shady corners. 

This idea of sun and shade was kept up in the 
lamplight, for the north-east corner of the room, where 
the door lurked half hidden by a folding screen of 
Spanish leather, was illumed coldly and dimly by a 
green shaded reading lamp while the sunny fireside 
end was bright with many lamps and candles in very 
bright and handsome silver candlesticks. The furni- 
ture, as suited the room, was- large and plentiful and 
solid. Two large glass fronted Chippendale book- 
cases and a huge couch of the same style furnished the 
less favoured end of the room ; a full sized grand 
piano, tables and chairs of various old fashioned 
shapes were in the middle region, and the fireside was 
luxurious with deep modern chairs, broad soft-cush- 
ioned sofas and little tables laden with books and 
magazines. Several screens, folding and standard, 
made this end particularly cosy. A big writing 
table with a book shelf above it balanced the flower 
table and there was a second writing table in the 
middle window. Over everything was the same 
charm of bright cleanliness and taste and the indi- 
viduality that comes from daily use. 

The door opened: Miss Molyneux entered and 
walked slowly round the room on a tour of inspec- 
tion, bending close over each table in the peering 
manner of a short-sighted person, readjusting books 
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and nicknacks, and passing over the polished surfaces 
with a little duster that she held in her gloved hand. 
She was still under thirty years of age, but there was 
no vestige of girlhood in her appearance, dress, or 
niovement. Her gown was of black velvet, plainly 
and rather badly made, cut out at the throat and 
revealing a neck of most dazzling whiteness. As she 
bent over her tables Miss Molyneux, with her snowy 
nape and curling chestnut hair, looked decidedly 
pretty but it was less easy to pass judgment on her 
face. Some of her friends thought her handsome, 
others decidedly plain ; the majority oscillated between 
these two opinions unable to come to a decision. The 
fact is that both views were correct. Miss Molyneux 
was sometimes extremely good-looking and at others 
quite ugly. Much depended on her mood and her 
company. The skin of her face was freckled and 
roughened, and had settled into an uniform pinkish 
tint that extended even to her sensitive lips ; and 
though her face and features were well formed and 
well proportioned, they were of that blurred and 
blunted mould typical of the Anglo-Irish race. 
Every feature was good, but all had the effaced look 
of marbles that have been long buried or subjected to 
the action of the sea, and her eyes were the eyes of 
the type, full, pale, short-sighted, heavy lidded, with 
blond lashes, and often suffused with tears. Not much 
beauty in all this ? But those who know the type 
will admire the nobility of form that characterises 
these blunted features, and will acknowledge that its 
charm or repulsion depends on the quivering and 
intense sensibility that is its chief and unfailing 
characteristic, and which attracts or repels according 
to our temperament. 

Miss Molyneux had not completed her tour of 
inspection when the earliest of her guests wefe 
announced, " Miss and Mr Gough," and she stood 
awaiting them her duster still in her hand, her eyes 
narrowed to intensify their power, and a very sweet 

B 
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smile— in the sugary, not the fragrant sense — hover- 
ing about her lips. 

"Well, Edith/' she said, as the sound of a dress 
rustling in the. doorway met her ear, and then she 
laughed a soft, high, silvery laugh which, like her 
voice, was tense with a thin vibration as of some deli- 
cate overstrung instrument; this emotional voicd, like 
the rest of her trembling nervous personality, was 
either fascinating or extremely irritating, as might 
be. 

" Oh, Pamela dearest," cried a fresh girlish voice,- 
and a tall thin yoiing woman about twenty, wearing 
a long cream white skirt and very little bodice to 
speak of, rushed precipitately into Miss Molyneux^s 
arms. Despite the difference of age the two were 
old friends ; their parents had been friends and 
neighbours, and Miss Molyneux had been a big girl 
at school where Miss Gough had been a little one. 
Since those days the friendship had been kept up 
chiefly by letter, for Mias Molyneux lived in Dublin 
and Miss Gough in London ; but the younger lady 
still considered the elder the load-star of her being, 
the former of her mind, the guide of her opinions, the 
saviour of her soul. Miss. Molyneux stood in this 
relation to many young ladies and their homage 
pleased her. 

While Edith was clasping her friend in her arms, 
her brother, a fair faultlessly got up young man with 
a cold blank face, quietly observant eyes and the air 
of a person who is present at a spectacle, advanced 
more slowly, smiling in rather cynical and unplea- 
sant amusement at the enthusiastic greeting of his 
sister. 

" How good of you to come ! " said Miss Molyneux, 
with a tender half-appealing laugh as she shook 
hands with the young man ; " but after all I am sorry 
to say it is not going to be so seditious as you feared. 
Edith, neither Father Meade. nor the great rebel are 
coming." 
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"Oh!" cri^d Miss Gough, a cloud stealing over her 
long fair agreeable face, " but never mind ; yov, are 
here," she darted a kiss at Miss Molyneux's white 
neck, "and now tell us who is coming; I am so glad 
we are first." 

Miss Molyneux opened a drawer of her writing 
table, tucked away her duster and then drawing 
Edith's bare arm through her own warm velvet 
coated one, led the girl to the fireside, and the ladies 
seated themselves on a couch. Gcfugh standing before 
them, looked from one to the other studying the 
variation of character suggested by the languid pose 
and tremulous face and voice of Miss Molyneux, and 
the alert attitude and eager eyes of his sister. Miss 
Molyneux smiled maliciously — 

" Well, to begin with the ladies — " 

Edith seized her hands. " Oh, Pamela, don't tease ! 
The men, and — " 

" Well, our chief lion is Mr Talbot." . 

Edith's face brightened, •" You darling!" she ex- 
claimed, then she glanced timidly at her brother who 
looked lowering as a thunder cloud; he considered 
Talbot chiefly responsible for the blackness of his 
prospects, and he cherished a violent hatred for this 
man whom he hiad never seen — 

" Then we have— " 

" Mr Thomas Kinsella," announced the servant, and 
a spare little man about thirty, with fine eyes and an 
intelligent face, came in. Everything about him 
proclaimed him a man of the people — a self-made 
man. Edith glowed with enthusiasm and delight, 
but this quality which so pleased her had the 
opposite eff*ect upon Miss Molyneux. Kinsella froze 
her ; she was friendly with him only by an effort and 
on principle. 

Kinsella advanced looking suspiciously at the 
Goughs ; they had not what he considered the right 
stamp, and there was never any knowing what kind 
of people Miss Molyneux might not ask you to meet. 
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Distrust of aristocrats and of strangers was natural to 
Kinsella ; he put on a defiant look as who would say, 
" Slight me if you like, I despise you ; you are effete, 
/ am the coming man." But the clear hondsty of 
Miss Gough's face disarmed him. 

"Am I very early?"' he asked his hostess in a 
startlingly deep bass voice. He had a strong West- 
country accent quite free from vulgarity and his 
voice, notwithstanding its low- pitch, was round and 
soft like the boom of a very distant cannon. After 
speaking he opened his mouth a little, bent his body 
forward in a listening attitude, his arms behind him, 
his fingers interlaced behind his back. 

" I think everyone else is late," said Miss Molyneux, 
narrowing her eyes and looking in the direction of 
the clock, " but I am glad, for I want to present you 
to my friend Miss Gough — a brand plucked from the 
burning, and her brother, Mr Robert Gough, a brand 
still to be plucked." 

Edith smiled with sparkling eyes; the two men 
bowed coldly; Kinsella, keen-scented for a slight, 
was indignant that these people had not shaken 
hands with him, but Edith's cordiality reassured 
him and turning towards her he said, "Tell me Miss 
Gough, are you a convert or is your brother a 
renegade ? " 

" Oh, no," gasped Edith in a quick hushed whisper. 
" I am a convert," she breathed this in all but voice- 
less enthusiasm. 

"Eh?" boomed Kinsella, "well, d'ye know Miss 
Gough, I'm a great believer in lady converts," he 
nodded his head solemnly and after a moment's pause 
plumped suddenly into a little chair at Edith's side. 
" God knows where we should be but for the women !'* 
He expressed this sentiment with immense seriousness 
and without perceiving Miss Molyneux's involuntary 
smile, went on, " 'Tis all very well t' ignore you 
because you have no vote but, let me tell yon. Miss 
Molyneux here has done work better worth doing 
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than voting fifty votes." Edith's eyes shone, she 
glanced from Kinsella to het friend who accepted this 
praise very placidly, and Kinsella, after an impressive 
pause, continued in an admiring tone, ''Have ye heard 
that she has induced her brother to make a permanent 
reduction of seven per cent, on all his rents V* He raised 
his hand pointing the sentence with his finger, " and 
that not ofi* the original rents but off rents fixed in 
the land court two years ago." 

The estates of the Molyneux and Gough families 
joined and Robert, taking part in the conversation for 
the first time, said in a snarling tone, " And does that 
satisfy your demands Mr Killkelly ? " 

Kinsella raised his head ; he looked at Gough with 
long and steady defiance, "Noh! But 'tis a step in 
the right direction." 

" The path to perfection must then be a short one. 
Its end is reached in a few such steps," retorted Gough 
in a hissing tone but inwardly soothed by this phrase 
which he thought neat and cutting. 

Kinsella looke'd at him steadily. " Fourteen," he 
said defiantly. 

Miss Molyneux started and tried to look as though 
she had been absorbed in household cares. " Mr 
Kinsella," she said, "let us not waste the precious 
moments ; I want you to help me to give my friends 
some idea of those who are to meet them. Miss 
Gough knows none of them — except one or two by 
name. Now the Fetherstons, how can we describe 
Mr Fetherston and his daughter ?. " 

Kinsella looked thoughtful fof an instant. " Feth- 
erston as a worthy carpet-bagger ; his daughter as a 
professional beauty angling for an earl." 

" Oh," cried Edith, reproachfully. " Can that be 
true? I always hear the Fetherstons classed witth the 

" Here she named a well-known Irish politician 

who, with a charming daughter, occupied a good place- 
in London society. 

Kinsella made a grimace. "I climb down," he 
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said, good-humouredly. " I've had a shy and missed, 
'tis Miss Molyneux's innings." 

Pamela laughed. "But Tm afraid I agree with 
you ; and as I know the Fetherstons I fear, Edie, I 
must be the judge. — Now the Considines — " 

"More complicated." — He thought for an instant. 
" I haven't got the cards. I pass." 

"My performance will seem very flat after your 
racy description," said Miss Molyneux in her vibrat- 
ing tone. "What do you say to Mr Considihe — a 
charming man, a first-rate photographer, and — and," 
her eyes appealed to Kinsella. 

" A political blunder." 

"Really? So I suspected. Miss Considine," — she 
looked towards Gough, "Miss Considine concerns 
you deeply since you are to take her in to dinner. 
How can I epitomise her save as a pretty young lady 
who sings magnificently and cherishes an unrecipro- 
cated attachment for Mr Talbot ? " 

An ugly look crossed Kinsella's face. " Good," he 
said with a glare, "but indefinite. It fits Stella 
Considine, but the latter part fits every good woman 
in Ireland." 

"Then it is settled that I'm not a good woman," 
said Pamela, " for I can never forgive Mr Talbot those 
terrible smallpox marks." 

Gough turned towards her with a light in his cold 
eyes : these two last remarks of hers kindled the hope 
that he had before him materials for the study of a 
cruel woman. He hoped he would be placed near to her. 

" I'd have thought better of you," said Kinsella, 
with ill concealed disgust. 

" And yet/' began Gough, forgetting his dislike to 
Kinsella in his zeal for psychological enquiry. "And 
yet it is a remark you — " 

" Mr Orr, Mr Lucian Orr, Mr Barrington, Mr Talbot, 
Mr M*Dermott," announced the servant, including in 
one comprehensive and impressive string the guests 
immediately behind him and those still wrestling with 
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their coats. Laurence Barrington, a great big butcher 
of a fellow, was the first to enter. He was followed by 
a tallish, square shouldered, well-knit man whose fea- 
tures, stern but originally fine, were grossly disfigured 
by smallpox. This, Edith knew, must be Talbot, and 
the hard thin face, broad of brow, close lipped, with 
square strong jaw and gloomy eyes repelled her. Yet 
the dignity of the man, his quick determined carriage, 
the proud simplicity of his bearing, the unflinching 
steadfastness of the gloomy eyes, the power of the 
broad head and the capacity f or devotedness and deep 
feeling that stamped his whole personality, filled her 
with interest and respect. He shook hands with 
Miss Molyneux without smiling, greeted Kinsella 
with a glance and seating himself at one of the 
tables sought out a book. Gough noticed that he 
did not open it at random but really found his place 
in it and that he was reading, not pretending to read, 
but that for all the firmness of his stern features 
his thin dilated nostrils quivered in an extremely 
agitated and sensitive manner. 

Close on him followed, in a great hurry, that whirl- 
wind of energy, Owen M*Dermott, a Hercules with 
black crisp curling hair, bushy beard and deep sunk 
yellowish eyes, bright as flames. His long hooked 
nose turned down at the tip and his large reddish- 
brown cheeks were devoid of modelling. Nature 
had meant well by him and cast him in a noble 
mould but, like himself, had been in too great a 
hurry to bestow much time on the finishing. 

So the Orrs came in last ; they had been first to 
arrive but when they reached the stair head Lucian 
had recollected that he had left downstairs, " Mark 
Pattison's Memoirs," a book he was anxious to lend to 
Miss Molyneux, and his brother had waited for him. 
They were young men of eight and six and twenty. 
Titus, of middle height, elegantly though rather 
broadly built, compact of figure, brown, with a cleap 
shaven handsome face, candid, intelligent, sympa- 
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thetic — a personage to love and trust at first sight. 
Lucian was black as night, with ugly aquiline 
features and very fine eyes ; he had a slight black 
moustaxshe which was probably all the hair he could 
grow. Titus turned .to speak to M'Dermott while 
Lucian recommended the book to Miss Molyneux, 
speaking ardently and impressively with much enthu- 
siasm and emphasis. Meanwhile Kinsella left Edith's 
side to join the elder Orr and M*Dermott. Talbot 
looked up from his book and, seeing three men -whom 
he liked talking together, joined them standing with 
folded arms and smiling while M*Dermott held 
forth— 

" And you, Orr ? What are you ? Neither one 
thing nor the other. The past you own a shame ; 
the present — God ! The future — a knot to be 
untied, and yet not a finger will you raise ! There 
you stand like that pleasant word Mesopotamia! — 
You were beside me at Killaboy on Sunday ; on 
Monday night you danced at the Castle ball; you 
dined at Considine's on Tuesday — to-day you have 
been lunching with Lord — " 

"And why not?" cut in Orr who was leaning 
acjainst the mantel-shelf neither disconcerted nor 
annoyed by this harangue. " How can one judge 
without seeing both sides ? 1*11 raise my hand, 
M'Dermott, when I knOw for what I fight ; but 1*11 not 
pummel any man before I know whether I'm for him 
or against him." He spoke with a bright serious 
friendliness in which there was something gently 
appealing and very endearing. 

Grim Richard Talbot softened. " Come, Titus," he 
said. " But you must have a point of view ; how are 
you going to judge if you're always shifting your 
standpoint ? You can't make a drawing of a man's 
face by looking at the back of his head. You must 
make up your mind what you want before you can 
tell what comes nearest your standard. That argu- 
ment of yours — " 
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" Mr Considine and Miss Conaidine — " 

Kinsella who was standing back to the fire said in 
a low tone. " I mistrust that man." 

"Do you?" asked Talbot. "I don't. I couldn't 
mistrust a man with that honest face. And what 
dignity for a small little fellow like that ! " He was 
speaking from memory for he stood facing the fire. 

Orr, however, had a good view of the room and 
after a long look at Considine said, " He has a good 
carriage and a fine face — I could never doubt that 
man s honesty." 

" Nor his judgment ? " boomed Kinsella. 

" It's an intellectual head," said Talbot decisively. 

"And yet," said Orr meditatively, "it isn't. See 
how the under jaw projects and how low the brow is. 
No, the face is handsome and wonderfully true — it 
has a sort of look of Christ about the eyes — but the 
head — no, he tails otf at the head — " 

M*Dermott gufiawed. "Orr, ye're a true Irish- 
man ! " he thumped him on the back. 

" Let me tell ye," said Kinsella, " that man is a 
fool." 

"I don't think so," said Talbot shortly. He had 
never once turned to look in the direction of the 
Considines. He still held his book in his hand and 
he now seated himself at the writing table and went 
on reading: it. Edith looked from him to Miss 
Considine and from the unconscious direction of the 
girl's eyes she. saw that Miss Molyneux's epitome was 
correct. No one, thought Edith, had ever more fitly 
been named Stella than this girl, for the great grey 
eyes were clear and mild and bright as stars, and 
indeed there was a starlike ethereal purity about her 
slight thin frame, clear pale face and dusky hair. 
She appeared to be about one and twenty years old, 
was rather over middle height and was very simply 
dressed in a white gown nearly high to the throat. 

The next arrivals were Mrs O'Regan and Miss 
Lynch, sisters both past forty (though they did not 
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admit it), with prim unsympathetic features and 
manners which conveyed their marked disapprobation 
of most men of any age and all women under thirty. 
They were enthusiastic Nationalists and their friend- 
ship with Miss Molyneux dated from the old days of 
the Ladies' Land League. Next came Miss Tallon, an 
eAger, thin old maid, with a face like parchment 
strained tightly over a skull. Then came an enormous 
woman, Mrs Walsh, the widow of a *48 man, and her 
daughters, two ladies famed for their musical talents, 
and past the bloom of youth. They were known to 
everyone except the Goughs, and before their greet- 
ings were over Dr Blake was announced. He was a 
young physician in good practice but so short-sighted 
that one said he had never seen a patient. A tall 
thin man with a bony, knobbly face and hooked 
nose all, like his hair, of a ginger colour. He had a 
mild, benign, rather helpless expression and walked 
with the high action of a man going through deep 
snow, a habit resulting from many stumbles over 
footstools, puppies and kindred obstacles, for so 
restricted was his vision that his strong glasses did 
not enable him to see his own feet. 

Save for the Fetherstons the party was now com- 
plete, and Miss Molyneux moved among her guests ex- 
plaining the arrangement of the table and introducing 
Gough to Miss Considine and Talbot to the terror 
stricken but enraptured Edith. Miss Gough, indeed. 
was the only one of the four who was at all pleased 
by the arrangement. Talbot would have preferred 
any one in the room before the enthusiastic convert. 
Stella Considine hated everyone who was or looked 
like a landlord, and Gough, the least susceptible man 
in the world to the charms of youth and sweet 
looks, would have chosen one of the elder ladies as 
affording better material for study. He looked at 
Miss Considine who in return looked at him without 
speaking ; then, glancing at the number of the guests 
and by way of breaking the silence, he said, — 
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" I should have thought that we must all be 
here." 

" Oh no," said Stella in a very pretty voice ; " we 
are waiting for the Fetherstons." 

Her words fell on a silence for everyone was dull 
with hunger and the boredom and expectancy of 
waiting, and Miss Molyneux turning towards her said, 
" Well, Stella, I don't think we will wait any longer. 
Mr M'Dermott, can you reach the bell ? " 

Talbot looked up from the silence he was bestow- 
ing on Miss Gough. " We might give them the full 
half -hour, don't you think ? " he suggested in a low 
tone. 

Miss Molyneux replied that that limit was already 
passed and Talbot, murmuring that he supposed his 
watch must be wrong, returned to his silence. 

A moment later there was a stir about the door- 
way, steps and the soft rustling of silk; every eye, 
save Talbot's, turned towards the entrance ; he never 
so much as looked up but the thin, quivering nostril 
betrayed the agitation that the rigid face strove to 
conceal. But no one perceived his trouble, every eye 
was on the door, and a change came over every face. 
Mrs O'Regan and Miss Lynch drew down their long 
upper lips censoriously and exchanged looks of scan- 
dalized contempt. The '48 widow — Mrs Walsh, and 
her daughters modestly lowered their eyes. Miss 
Molyneux gasped, Miss Considine and Miss Gough 
tried to look as though they saw nothing unusual . 
but failed in the attempt. Of the men Gough alone 
found time to note this comedy of disapprobation ; 
the attention of the others was absorbed by the vision 
of grace and beauty that was advancing up the room. 
She was far taller than is common among women and 
her movements were more graceful than the swaying 
of a field of oats in the summer breeze, than the 
carriage of a stag, than the sailing of a ship before the 
wind, having with all their faultlessness a youthful 
charm and suddenness, an exuberance, an atmosphere 
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of life and gaiety. With every step the long sinuous 
lines 6i her perfect figure swayed. She seemed to 
float along, and there was seduction in every curve, 
fascination in her very way of standing alert and 
lightly poised with life and vigour and womanhood 
in the graceful ample lines of back and neck and 
breast. She was slender but very plump, the bare 
neck and shoulders, the arms, elegantly tapering at 
the wrist, were soft and round, perfect in texture, 
form and colour ; but the women were blind to this 
loveliness, scandalized by the immodesty of her whole 
personality, by the astounding cut of her bodice — if 
indeed those little black velvet wings, could be called 
a bodice — for in the front they met little above the 
waist, and arms and chest and shoulders were utterly 
and entirely bare, save for a slender silver chain that 
'connected the front wings with an equally decollete 
arrangement at the back. But the girl herself was 
entirely at her ease ; the discomfiture of the women 
was of course envy, and every glance from men she 
attributed to admiration, and for this belief she had 
full warrant both in past experience and in her own 
surpassing beauty. For the set of her little head, 
with its masses of jetty hair ; the form and texture of 
the long brown downy neck, the fall ef the shoulders, 
the sudden inward curve of the spine were perfect in 
the most seductive form of loveliness. The face was* 
short, broad at the brows and eyes, tapering towards 
the round and dimpled chin. The great brown eyes, 
softer than velvet, were almond-shaped, and lazy behind 
the long black lashes (as plentiful on the under as on the 
upper lid), but capable of opening great and round 
very eflfectively, and of expressing almost every senti- 
ment except sincerity. The lower face was rather 
prominent; Gough found himself labelling it as her 
dear, little soft muzzle; and, indeed, her prettily 
modelled endearing little nose was slightly flattened 
at the end, so that the very many ladies who saw 
nothing to admire in Miss Fetherston thought her 
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like a cat, though the wide space between her eyes 
and the sweet archness of her look were rather 
kittenish than cat-like. But there was nothing feline 
about that scarlet mouth, with its full, arched, firmly 
modelled lips that parted so bewitchingly over the 
most fascinating little teeth in the world, small and 
white and even, and a little separated like the teeth of 
a child; as for her chin, whether you hated her or 
not, you longed to pinch it just as you longed to 
stroke the soft curve of her cheek — irresistible. 

At this moment there was a touching moisture 
about her dewy eyes, and her. lovely cheeks were 
crimsoned with a sudden changing flush. She had 
a long tan-coloured glove on one hand, and the 
other, small, soft, fine, with dimples for joints and 
knuckles, and with pointed, backward-curving fingers, 
was bare. 

" Oh, Miss Molyneux ! " she cried, in a voice as 
downy as her cheek, and with a sound of tears in it. 
" i am so grieved — Why did you wait for us ? I 
hoped you would have gone down. I — " 

"We will go down now," said Miss Molyneux, 
cutting short her. apology; and Miss Fetherston 
turned aside, drew in her breath, swallowed several 
times and blinked her eyes. With the exception of 
Mrs O'Regan, she had conquered the whole company. 
Miss Molyneux was smitten with self reproach. 
" It is no matter, dear," she said, and her voice and 
face were all tenderness. " Let me present to you 
my friend Mr Orr. Titus, you and Miss Fetherston 
will sit to the left of Mr Considine who will act 
host." 

Considine, with a peculiarly charming smile and 
with much grace and dignity, had offered his arm to 
the Widow Walsh, who was half-ai-foot taller than he 
and whose stature was increased by a wonderful 
erection of Irish crochet and green ribbons. Though 
past sixty she had .still a springing step and rode 
rather than walked out of the room, like a rocking 
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horse. Yet such was the dignity of the photographer 
that he looked respectable evien in company with this 
scarecrow. 

Mrs 0*Regan followed on the arm of. the noisy 
M'Dermott. Then Elinor and Orr, their opposite 
neighbours. Then Edith and Talbot, who sat next 
Mrs O'Regan ; and Edith, to her delight, found that 
her other neighbour ^as KinSella, who had brought 
down Miss Walsh. Miss Fetherston was less well 
pleased to find herself between Orr and the photo- 
grapher. He and Mrs Walsh sat side by side at one 
end of the table, Miss Molyneux and Fetherston at the 
other, Stella Considine and Gough were at Fetherston's 
left ; and on Miss Molyneux*s right were Lucian Orr 
and the redoubtable Miss Tallon. Gough was pleased 
to be in a position to observe this animated old 
lady and also his enigmatic hostess. Edith already 
felt on friendly terms with Kinsella, for his social 
inferiority made him less overawing than a well bred 
man of his parts would have been. But Talbot fairly 
frightened her. She should never have the courage 
to talk to this grim and silent hero with the set lips 
and pitiless square face. She wondered why he 
shaved his face and wore his hair so closely cropped, 
she W8U3 sure that, in his place, she should have grown 
all the hair that she could, and then she concluded 
that this austere hair dressing was a silent protest 
against pity. Talbot was unconscious of any such 
motive, he shaved because he had always shaved, and 
he had worn his hair cropped, without parting, ever 
since the days when Considine had instilled into the 
long legged ten-year-old lad a romantic passion for the 
Croppies of '98. The motive had, of course, long ceased 
to exist, but the habit had continued: but whether 
Talbot would have remained so faithful to this fashion 
had his head been less nobly modelled and magnifi- 
cently set, the student of human nature must decide. 
Certain it is that chin and cheek finely shaped, albeit 
a trifle obstinate, ears small and exquisitely delicate 
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in shape and curve, were brought into a promin- 
ence that more luxuriant growth of hair would have 
deprived them of. The nature of Talbot's beard was 
problematic even to himself ; he had never grown it ; 
but as the hair of his head was blackish, straight, fine 
and of weak growth, no amount of cultivation would 
have converted it, without the use of curling irons, into 
much of an embellishment. The one good point of it 
was the line in which it grew round his very fine and 
powerful forehead. His eyebrows, dark, slender and 
long, were almost straight but slightly raised toward 
the outer comer, in a manner that emphasized the 
intellectual character of his face ; and the growth of 
his hair, slightly receding at the temples, repeated this 
line and accentuated the look of mental power. The 
unparted crop gave full value to this line, and also to 
the noble arch of his head. These refinements of 
structure and detail were the only beauties left 
uninjured by the smallpox ; they were of a kind that 
are consciously noted only by the observant, but they 
influenced even those who were unconscious of their 
existence (unhappily for himself, Talbot was among 
this class), and suflSced to save him from the common- 
ness and insignificance so often resulting from such 
disfigurement. Things being so, Talbot certainly 
gained, and perhaps knew that he gained, more than 
he lost by his severe treatment of his face; but a 
reluctance to admit that he would have liked to 
hide his pock marks may, as Edith supposed, have 
found a place among bis unacknowledged motives 
When they were seated Talbot turned to her and 
said in that beautiful voice of his, " And is this your 
first visit to Ireland ? " But Edith, overawed by the 
intensity of his personality, by the inde^nable stamp 
of greatness that was set on his scarr^ features, 
frightened by the severity of his aspect, and now 
taken aback by the gentle unpretenduigness of his 
voice arid address, felt her voice die in her throat ; her 
eyes flinched ; she blushed, stammered and answered. 
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" No— yes " — in a fluttered whisper. Talbot closed 
his firm lips and looked at her in surprise, then, eon- 
eluding that the girl was a terrible fool or that his 
disfigurement was repulsive to her, he devoted him- 
self, though only in a haJf-hearted and preoccupied 
manner, to the prim Mrs G'Regan, who adored him, 
and who, as he knew, detested M'Dermott. Edith . 
regretted her embarrassment, but consoled herself by 
thinking that had she been ever so ready Mr Talbot 
would have wearied of her in five minutes ; and she 
accepted the advances of Kinsella with gratitude. 
M'Dermott in his turn was glad to escape Mrs 
O'Regan and she, Mrs Walsh and Considine began a 
conversation which soon included Elinor Fetherston 
and Orr. With Mrs O'Regan on one hand, and Mrs 
Walsh on the other, politics were inevitable. Miss 
Fetherston found herself more and more out of the 
running, and the honours fell to Mrs Walsh who had 
written much in the national cause, and whose ballad 
beginning— 

" And shall we tread on England's neck, 
Or shall England tread on ours 1 " • 

has attained a world-wide reputation. Talbot was 
frequently appealed to, but he obviously tried to keep 
out of this general conversation. He was in a silent, 
absent-minded mood ; and Mrs O'Regan noted with 
satisfaction that he avoided looking in the direction 
of Miss Fetherston. She was right as to the fact, 
wrong in the conclusion she drew from it ; for Talbot 
alone of all the company was ignorant of the impro- . 
priety of Elinor's attire. The gulf that divided her 
low dress from Miss Gough's, or even from the very 
sufficient view of ample bosom afforded by Mrs 
O'Regan's " square " was unsuspected by him. They 
all had on low dresses ; but he could not for the life 
of him have told which was the lowest, and the 
question of modesty never crossed his mind. 
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M'Dermott, on the other hand, was keenly alive to 
the situation; but he would not have cared had a 
woman appeared in the costume of Phryne if it 
became her, and if she kept to her sphere, which 
excluded politics. He forgave Mrs Walsh for the 
sake of her husband, her age, her inconclusive 
arguments and the halting metre of her verses, or 
perhaps because he liked her. But he considered 
prim pretty Mrs O'Regan an odious Pharisee, and he 
loved to torment her. To effect this by forcing her 
into conversation with the Publican opposite he 
called out : 

"And you, Miss Fetherston. As you live in 
London I suppose you too are a public orator ? " 

" I ? Oh, no," and then seeing M*Dermott*s game 
she turned towards Mrs O'Regan. " I wish I were, but 
I have no courage. 1 long to speak for our sex and 
(more tenderly) for our National Independence." 

" But you know," struck in Orr teasingly, " National 
Independence is discredited. Home Rule is quite 
another matter. National Independence," he continued 
more seriously, " I could fight for that — with almost 
any weapon." 

" We want to light with none but lawful and 
honourable weapons,'* said Mrs O'Regan reprovingly, 
in her voice that resembled nothing so much as the 
creaking of a leather purse. She never lost an 
opportunity of snubbing Orr, because he had refused 
to use his vote at the general election. 

" I do not apprehend," began Considine in his melli- 
fluous voice — he had a sententious dignity of utter- 
ance and quite judicial solemnity of address — "I 
do not apprehend that you and Mr Orr will find much 
room for disagreement on that score. There can be 
little doubt that once a man has assured himself of 
the expediency of a certain course of action, he 
quickly and very thoroughly convinces himself that 
that course of action is, whether legal or illegal, both 
lawful in the moral sense and one which may be 
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adopted by a man of honour. But when we come to 
an exact definition of — " 

"And you?" Edith heard Talbot saying to her. 
"Do you burden yourself with these weighty 
matters?" 

" Take care," growled Kinsella. " That's a trap, and 
if you fall into it, Talbot will devote himself to Mrs 
O'Regan again." 

" Not I," said Talbot laughing — laughing in quite 
a human manner, and very pleasantly to boot. "I 
have a wholesome horror of Mrs 0*Regan's political 
hobby-horse, and he*s at full gallop now." 

"Then do you think that a woman should take no 
part in the affairs of her country ? " 

" dear no ! But I don't think the sphere of 
women is the same as the sphere of men," he looked 
round the table. " It's wonderful that I have courage 
to say so much, for the ladies here are all violent poli- 
ticians, and I find discretion the better part of valour." 

"May not — Is not that perhaps because they have 
right on their side ? " 

" It may be ; really I can't say, for I've never heard 
one word of their arguments ; once they get on that 
topic they're mad. Now who could catch one syllable 
of what is being said. Just listen." 

It w,as indeed a Babel. Every lady in the room, 
except Miss Considine, was repeating her stock of 
arguments in favour of woman's place in politics, and 
the men either in support or protest were making no 
less noise. The conversation was animated, but it 
could hardly be called general since no one could hear 
anything except the sound of his own voice. Things 
went on thus till the ladies rose and Mrs Walsh, 
Considine and M'Dermott disappeared under the 
table in that search for the lady's fan, handkerchief 
and shawl which was the invariable preliminary to 
her departure. At last everything was found, 
the crochet head-dress re-adjusted, Considine and 
M'Dermott duly thanked for their assistance, and the 
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smiling ladies filed out of the room. Then Considine, 
taking his glass moved to Pamela's place and smiling 
amiably at Fetherston said in his measured way : " It 
is but rarely that you 'and your fair daughter — who, 
if I may say so, is looking extremely beautiful to- 
night—It is but rarely that you favour Dublin with 
your presence." 

Fetherston stroked his beard. "Unfortunately, 
Mr Considine, unfortunately," he said in the tone of 
a man who always wishes to be agreeable, " the bar, 
the House of Commons, give me little time." 

" Ah ! we must look for better days," put in 
Barrington in his coarse brogue. " Well be having a 
parliamint 'f our own." 

" Ah ! well, well ! " sighed Blake, who was his 
neighbour and who felt this to be dangerous ground 
in mixed society. " God help us ! " 

" By Gro* " boomed Kinsella in an irreverent aside, 
" I think we*d better help ourselves." 

Gough looked bitter, gloomy and contemptuous. 
These were the vulgar rascals who were plotting to 
cheat him from his inheritance. He sat silent, for 
Fetherston had left his entertainment to Kinsella, 
while Kinsella, not caring for Gough, was talking with 
Talbot and M'Dermott. Politics were going on above 
and below him ; he felt neglected, outraged and in- 
sulted. Then Titus Orr looking towards him smiled, 
rose, came round the room and sat on the vacant 
chair between him and Kinsella. 

" I have been wondering all dinner time," he said, 
" whether you are the Mr Gough whose novels I so 
deeply admire." - 

Gough looked pleased and conscious. **I don't 
know," he said smiling, " I do write novels." 

Orr laughed a little. " Then I will venture to guess 
that you are he; Kinsella — pardon me, Richard, you. 
are out of all this — but 'tis to Kinsella that I owe my 
introduction to Mr Goygh." 

" My Go' ! " boomed Kinsella, " I never thought of 
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that," he put out his hand, "Proud to shake hands 
with you, Mr Gough." 

Gough, though a student of humanity, was not 
suflBciently outside of the game to be uninfluenced by 
this admiration. Kinsella spoke very intelligently on 
the qualities of his work, and the novelist was not 
long in discovering that he had under-rated the little 
agitator. The talk drifted into literary channels, 
Lucian and then Fetherston joining the literary 
coterie. And when, whether by chance or through 
the guidance of Orr, fiction gave place to poetry, 
Considine took a leading part. 

" You should show Mr Gough your old books," said 
Orr, and then Talbot turned quickly round. 

" Ah, Considine ! " he said, " that remijids me there 
are some very fair books to be picked up at Halloran's 
just now," and looking at Gough he added, "Yoii 
must know that that is something very unusual ; you 
seldom see such a thing as a decent book in a Dublin 
shop. None are brought into the city, and any 
that come into the market are either sent to London 
for sale or bought by English or American dealers." 

" Don't you believe him, Mr Gough," said Kinsella, 
then turning to Talbot : " And where may your 
books have come from ? " 

"Has Mr Talbot books too?" asked Gough, who 
had accepted an invitation from Considine to see his 
collections. 

**.My father was a bit of a collector,' said Talbot. 
"You could get books and etchings too, for that 
matter. But until these last days it's years since I've 
seen anything I'd care to have. Halloran had a 
* Silent Woman * like yours, Considine ; a real beauty.!' 

" Then I am very sure he hasn't got it now," laughed 
Titus. 

" I didn't buy it though," said Talbot. " He took 
those hideous old Goya etchings, and let me have one 
or two very fair things in exchange. Granted that 
anyone likes (Joya etchings, it was an honest bargain ; 
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but I must say I think I have rather the best of 

it." 

*' But you always think that," struck in Lucian in 
his emphatic bass ; " and that is just why you are the 
easiest man to get cheated in all Ireland. You look 
so sensible that one has no scruples, Halloran is a 
Jew, I bought a book of him once. I thought it a 
bargain, and he relented because I looked like a fool. 
He lowered his own price. I was so charmed that I 
bought two TYiore ; and next time that Quaritch sent 
me his catalogue I found that they were all over his 
price." 

" You didn't compare your copies with Quaritch's 
though, did you ? " asked Talbot ; and so they went 
on, M*Dermott and Barrington roaring politics 
excitedly, with Blake for their audience ; the others 
al)Sorbed in the accounts of the various books they 
had bought, bid for, or just missed. The ladies were 
forgotten by all till the sound of a strong and wonder- 
fully sweet voice singing arrested the attention of 
those who had any musical taste. Considine smiled a 
little in his beard. Gough started up. 

" What a beautiful voice ! " 

"It is Miss Considine," said Orr, looking at him 
questioningly. 

They rose, and there was an end to conversation. 



II 

The song was at an end before they reached the 
drawing-room; Miss Considine was seated near the 
instrument, turning the leaves for Miss Walsh who 
was playing a Fantasia by Liszt with much energy. 
The other ladies, in twos and threes, were chatting in 
hushed voices, only Miss Fetherston sat apart far 
from the others, far from the fire, lounging in the 
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great Chippendale sofa which was nearly covered with 
her skirts. She looked either very sulky or very 
miserable, with her head bent down and her eyes 
fixed on the fan that she flirted with her right hand. 
She had been thus heeding no one, but when the men 
entered she raised her head and simply, without smil- 
ing, looked at them. Neither Orr nor Gough turned 
in her direction, and when M'Dermott and then 
Barrington moved towards her she dismissed them 
with a pout and a frown. Talbot, who came in at the 
fag end, made for the fire-place, but she cried out 
quite loud in a sweet laughing voice, " Mr Talbot, Mr 
Talbot, are you going to cut me ? " 

Talbot turned, and as he advanced towards her she 
whisked her skirts from the sofa, and he, looking sad 
and stern, seated himself at her side. Elinor looked 
down ; she had ceased fiirting her fan, and had laid it 
in her lap pulling at it aimlessly; her bosom swelled 
and fell as if with agitation, then she raised her 
velvet eyes and let them rest caressingly on Talbot's 
hard disfigured face ; his eyes expressed an involuntary 
flinching as though he had been sharply struck, and 
he looked aside in a confusion most unusual to him. 
None of these details were lost to Stella Considine ; 
she saw and acknowledged the ruin of her hopes; 
she could not move, she could not speak, in that one 
moment her light went out, anji she was left in the 
dark dreariness of despair. 

" Are not you ashamed of yourself ? " began Elinor, 
in a soft cooing tone, and with her great eyes still 
fixed on Talbot. 

He looked her full in the face. " I must first hear 
the charge." 

" Neglect of an ac — of a friend," said Elinor, and 
in her mouth the emmendation was full of sweet 
meaning. 

" I should be if it were proved." He looked at her 
with a sort of defiance ; his voice and bearing were 
resolutely matter-of-fact. 
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"It is a friendship all on one side," sighed Miss 
Fetherston, looking down, and speaking in a tone that 
somehow brought up to Talbot's mind a summer wood 
stirred by a gentle breeze. But his face betrayed 
nothing of the breach in the fortress and the assailant 
returned to the attack. " I had hoped otherwise," she 
went on in a yet softer voice, with a blush and a quiver 
of the lower lip. 

" You allude to yourself ? " asked Talbot, with dry 
bitterness. " Yet you cannot mean to imply that the 
regard is all on your side." 

Elinor's lips quivered; the lamp-light shone on a tear 
glistening between her eyelashes, her lovely bosom 
heaved, and the soft voice sighed softly, " I'm afraid 
so." 

Talbot no longer saw the drawing-room or the 
lamplight, he was slipping, slipping into the abyss, 
but he said in a dull, flat tone, " No ; you know very 
well I've — a great regard for you." 

Her eyes swept up with a reproachful glance, " Oh, 
very great," she said with a tremulous, light laugh. 
" You never came to see me once last season, you cut 
me to-night — you don't know how such things 
wound," — she said the last words hurriedly in a low 
agitated whisper. 

Talbot was silent, he felt unlike himself ; her tone, 
her looks, the seductive lines of her figure moved him 
strangely ; a delicious and unwonted spell was cast 
upon him, a sensuous relaxation of all his fibres, a 
drowsy restfulness, a langour of perfect well-being 
and content. This enervation was patent not only to 
the Siren but to Miss Considine who sat stone still, 
unmindful of aught but her despair. He made no 
answer, and Elinor repeated, " You never come to see 
me ! " Her voice and her pose were full of sensuous 
abandonment, for the emotion she had raised in 
Talbot was the outcome of the same feeling in 

herself. 

" You forget," said Talbot, but indeed he hardly 
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knew what he said ; his earnest vehement nature, his 
worn scarred face seemed like a husk that he had cast 
aside, and it was this outer man that said, " You 
forget that I am a busy man." His real self was 
nothing but a silent burning love. 

The girl smiled wistfully and shook her head. " I 
should be satisfied with little — if you went nowhere I 
should not mind, but I — I — asked you three times last 
season — and you would not come " — she paused, and 
Talbot could see the beating of her heart. Then 
raising her head, '* Why wouldn't you ? " she asked in 
an earnest almost peremptory tone. 

A dull . slight* flush overspread Talbot's face ; his 
nostrils quivered and he too breathed unevenly. Then 
answering her look with one as direct, but cold 
and bright with indignation he said, " How can you 
ask?" 

She took up her fan and twirled it nervously, 
" Oh ! oh ! " she gasped like a hurt thing, " Did 
you once hear me say — something that was not 
true ? " 

He could see that her heart beat as though it would 
burst from her bosom. "I had the misfortune to 
hear — something it was not meant that I should 
hear," he answered in a gentle tone. He was pitiful to 
suffering. 

" Oh, no ! Oh ! no indeed. A demon possessed 
me ! " she spoke in little weak gasps with bent head 
and her heart still fluttering. 

Don't be distressed," said Talbot, very tenderly. 
I was not aflironted — I hoped yoU did not guess that 
I had heard." 

She was almost sobbing. " Please ! please ! " she 
said, " don't." She remained for a moment with closed 
eyes and a woeful droop of the rosy, pouting lips. 
" It wasn't true," she went on in a quick whisper, 
** but I have been so wretched — all this long time. 
I wrote explaining — but I couldn't send it — I've 
not known what to do " — she played again with her 
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fan. "I had to say it," she said in a firmer tone, 
and as he made no comment she looked at him 
appealingly. 

" I don't quite understand," he said, answering the 
look (how could she have to say that he was a horror 
enough to make one ill ?). Her eyes could not 
meet his ; they quailed, and she went on with her 
confession — 

" When I — turned and saw you standing there 
behind us, I — Oh, I vowed Td die rather than tell 
another lie." 

" If it was true I think no worse of you for saying 
it," said Talbot, " If not, it was a cruel speech — even 
behind my back." 

" Cruel ! Oh, it was fiendish ! There is something 
dreadful in me ! But tell me — tell me — you did not 
mind ? " She looked up with beseeching eyes and 
parted lips. 

A wave of feeling passed over his face, and she 
exclaimed in an accent of self reproa,ch, " You didn't 
believe it ! Oh, you must hate me ! And the worst 
is, I deserve it all ! " 

The agony of her voice braced Talbot to the effort 
of saying, "No! no! indeed. I never thought any 
way but kindly of you." 

As he spoke she was wringing her hands nervously, 
and then in the low distinct voice of one who is 
speaking with great effort, she said, " Mr Talbot ; I'd 
rather you knew the bad that's true than — that you 
thought the fiendish thing that's false. I'll tell the 
truth — I was driven to it." She perceived that even 
no.w he did not understand. " Spare me a little ! " 
she trembled — "in self defence" — she sighed, "Oh, 
you must understand ! " She crimsoned and as he still 
looked utterly mystified, sprang up and with an 
abrupt change of tone cried out, " Oh, Stella dear, do 
sing that song again — No dear, the same — the one 
you played for yourself " — and Stella, after a chorus 
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of entreaties, sang with a passion of emotion and 
despair— 

" Du mein Gedanke, 
Du mein Sein und Werden ! 
Du meinen Herzens erste Seligkeit ! 
Ich liebe dich wie nichts auf dieser Erden, 
Ich liebe dich in Zeit und Ewigkeit." 

Elinor, with her red lips parted, shot one long look 
at Talbot and then dropped her eyes. As for him, he 
sat motionless wondering at the great happiness that 
had crowned his life. 

When the song was done he rose, went up to 
Pamela and said in an undertone, " I am a little tired 
to-night; if you will excuse me, I'll just slip away 
unobserved." 

He had his hands on his watch chain, long, well- 
shaped hands, but bony and knotted at the joints, and 
Miss Molyneux noted with surprise that they were 
trembling. She narrowed her eyes and peered up 
into his face ; it was very pale, his nostrils quivered, 
altogether she thought that he looked strange. 

"I am afraid you are too important a personage to 
go unobserved," she said smiling. " But I can't press 
you, for I thought you seemed tired directly you 
came in — and now you look quite ill. I hope you 
have not been suffering," she added, moved to real 
concern. 

" No ; on the contrary, I have had a very pleasant 
evening." There was a quiet fervour in his manner 
that surprised his hostess, for Talbot seldom admitted 
that he had enjoyed anything. Miss Molyneux 
was ignorant of the drama that had been acted, for 
she was too short-sighted and too self-absorbed to be 
observant. Blake and Edith Gough, who were deep 
in conversation, and Miss Tallon and Considine were 
unenlightened, but the whole performance had been 
watched by the other guests, with feelings as varied 
as their natures and their sentiments towards the 
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actors. A glance at the company assured Elinor that 
public feeling was hostile to her lovely self, and she 
placed herself beside Miss Tallon whose face, beaming 
with kindly combativeness, proclaimed her neutral at 
worst. The old lady, shocked by Elinor's nudity not 
on the score of decency but because of the great risk 
of chill, burst forth in affectionate remonstrance (she 
was affectionate to all that was young and lovely), and 
Elinor hearing homage in her caressing voice, listened 
with sweetness and patience to her harangue. Talbot, 
as he passed out stopped before the Siren, and said 
quietly, but with a tremor in his voice — " I have to 
go down into the country to-morrow, but is there 
any hour on Thursday at which I am likely to find 
you m ? 

Elinor considered; she was wondering whether 
emotion for herself, made Talbot's hands tremble in 
that way, and wishing that someone would tell hiin 
not to wear a heavy gold watch chain, with a seal and 
a locket.. She raised her grateful eyes to his face, and 
Talbot's blood stood still in his veins. 

" About five ? " she hazarded. 

"Then five on Thursday — ^you will remember?" * 
Her eyes answiered him, and he smiled, " Good-night," 
he went out without shaking hands, and without 
so much as perceiving Miss Oonsidine, though he 
almost touched her as he passed. 

The whole evening had been a strange wonderful 
dream, in which two persons, Elinor and himself, 
alone were real. He had not even realised the identity 
of the other guests. They were like figures in a mist, 
blurred, indistinct, impersonal. From the first he 
had been agitated and unhappy, for he had not met 
Miss Fetherston since that day now more than a year 
ago when he had overheard her say, with her sweet, 
light laugh, that he was a horror and made her feel 
quite ill. The chance stab cut him to the heart; it 
wounded his love, his vanity and his pride. Elinor 
had never seen him before his disfigurement and she 
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had always shown pleasure in his society. Talbot, 
indeed, had hoped that she returned in some degree 
the overwhelming passion with which she had inspired 
him, and her manner had led him to believe (as was 
the case) that she thought very little of his disfigure- 
ment. About three years earlier he had awoke one 
morning with an intolerable pain in back and eyes, 
and then had followed a time that he remembered 
very dimly, succeeded by a convalescence embittered 
by the humiliating pity of his doctor and attend- 
ants. Their manner, the furtive falling of their 
eyes, thfe banishment of the mirror, had told what 
they tried to hide ; he had passed his hand over his 
face and it had seemed to be travelling a strange 
country for the familiar features were gone ; every- 
thing was unknown: he could feel the puffed and 
swollen outline, the deep and many holes. Then he 
had asked for a mirror and had been refused till, 
when the nurses left him and he was his own 
master, he had looked and seen that he was indeed a 
horror. Thank God, that purple monster had dis- 
appeared; the huge distended features subsided in 
time to their normal thinness ; the black hair grew, 
though less abundantly ; the purple • colour faded, 
leaving his face white and scarred and pitted, and 
with something of the inflexibility of a mask. Until 
his illness Talbot had been extremely handsome ; but 
he had borne his trouble proudly, repelling sympathy, 
and never admitting even to himself that so slight a 
matter was a grief to him. Without a sign of shrink- 
ing he had returned to public life ; once or twice men 
who had known him had failed to recognize him; 
but if he had suffered under this proof of the great 
change he had had the fortitude to show no sign. It 
was inevitable that he should suffer, should be 
embarrassed by the furtive efforts of people not to 
look at him, by the new face he carried, and that 
looked so hard and cruel and unpitying. The lines of 
his powerful face had been always stern in their 
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character; and now, shorn of the graces of fine 
modelling, soft skin, and the charm of youth, they 
suggested a character as unloveable as it was striking 
and impressive. 

Strangers had always been afraid of Talbot and 
in these later days their fear seemed like a wall built 
around him shutting him ofi* from sympathy with his 
kind. No one, except such old friends as the Orrs or 
Considine, ever appealed jto his gentler feelings; 
others took it for granted that pity, sympathy and 
mercy were unknown to him ; and though he was 
still under thirty he perceived that he was no longer 
looked on as a contemporary by men of his own age. 
This was hard on him because in spite, or perhaps 
because, of the intensity and concentration of his 
nature his sympathies were more with the enthu- 
siasm of youth than the calmer judgments of older 
men. Happily for himself, he had his few trusted 
friends who were human with him, and he was 
absorbed in outside interests: his intense ambition 
and his patriotism, which was a passion such as is 
inspired only by a country unfortunate as it is well 
beloved. Politics, social questions, and the affection 
of a few friends had sufficed him ; and, though he was 
an only child an.d orphan, he had been unconscious of 
loneliness until one fateful summer evening he had 
chanced to meet Miss Fetherston on the terrace of the 
House of Commons. She knew him well by name ; 
he was already a personage in politics ; she had heard 
much of this well-to-do and gifted man, who from 
boyhood had been heart and soul in the cause ; who, 
it was said, had never been in love, and who had lost 
his looks so grievously. She pitied, and was wise 
enough to hide her pity; she flattered subtly; she 
saw that he was taken by her ; and by the extreme 
ease of the conquest she perceived that he was un- 
practised in the arts of war and less stony than he 
looked. In truth he was not stony at all, but the 
enthusiasm of his life had sufficed him ; his hideous 
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illness had turned his thoughts into impersonal 
channels and, like many persons of strong passions, 
he. was not impressionable; but had succumbed to 
Elinor the more easily because of his unconsciousness 
of danger. 

Whenever they had chanced to meet she had been 
very charming to him. She gave him back his youth 
without robbing him of the respect that was due to 
his character, his talent and political position ; but in 
London they had not met often. During the annual 
visit of the Fetherstons to Dublin she had encouraged 
him more openly. She was proud of having captured 
this untaken fortress, and she liked all men to behold 
her conquest. Talbot was too much in love and too 
indifferent to public opinion, for the" idea of what 
people said to cross his mind. Then one unlucky 
night at the theatre, he had heard a laughing voice in 
the next box say that he was a horror, and ought to 
go about with his face covered up ; that one was kind 
to him from pity, but that he made one feel quite ill. 
The voice was the voice of the lady he had come to 
see, but he did not want to see her then ; he waited a 
moment, then he went out quietly ; the party in the 
next box also chanced to go for a breath of air into 
the corridor at that moment, and Elinor saw Talbot's 
figure retreating down the passage. There was misery 
in his very way of walking, and she knew that he had 
overheard a thoughtless speech, spoken merely to turn 
off the tasteless vulgar chaff of her companions. Talbot 
ought to have known by her tone that she had not 
been serious, but he was too wounded to be reasonable. 
Moreover, though he was quite capable of saying a 
cruel thing while fully realizing its cruelty (which, to 
do her justice, Elinor was not), he could not even 
imagine. the thoughtless and untruthful shallowness 
that could seek refuge from annoyance at the expense 
of a friend. He had taken it as truth and, as he had 
told Elinor, had thought none the worse of her ; but 
he was 'very sore. He had felt so sure of Elinor's 
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affection that his heart was really broken. He was a 
good deal cut too in his pride, at hearing that he — he 
who had thought himself so enviable — ^had been 
pitied, that he had been fool enough to take her kind 
pity for love. 

Thenceforth from time to time a wretched self- 
consciousness overpowered him, a doubt of his ap- 
pearance, for he was too accustomed to his own 
face to be able to judge of its repulsiveness, too 
proud to confide his trouble even to Titus his life- 
long friend. He did not buoy himself up with any 
self-deceit ; resolutely he forced himself to put away 
all thought of ElinOr, consoling himself with the 
thought that he was no worse off than nineteen out of 
every twenty men and women all the world over. A 
love disappointment, he told himself, was a thing that 
happened to everyone once in their lives, he had lost 
nothing that he had had before and what had siifficed to 
content him six months ago ought to content him now. 
He persuaded himself that he was happy, but he per- 
suaded himself in vain. New feelings, new wants, 
new aspirations had been kindled and his solitary 
house with its big silent rooms and echoing staircase 
was no longer peaceful but unbearably lonely. 
For the .first time the sound of his own footfall 
dismayed him and the deliberate ticking of the 
hall clock marked the silence so dismally that 
he stopped it. But to hush the voice that tells 
of your desolation is not to people it with loved 
companions, and Talbot's rare leisure, once so- precious, 
still so necessary, had lost its savour and sweetness. 
He dreaded the silence of the evenings, yet had he 
had time for social pleasures he was in no mood 
for them. Of choice he sat alone; silent and grim, 
eating his heart and finding the taste of it bitter. 
He was a man of few friends, but to those few he was 
devoted ; he would have felt it little sacrifice to die 
for Titus Orr or Considine, but at this time he shrank 
from their society ; he was too proud to show his 
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misery and it relieved him to take off his mask. 
Meanwhile he was learning a lesson that he had 
needed — was learning that there are other and 
crushing sorrows besides those caused by want and 
cold, hunger and pain, anxiety and sickness or the 
death of kindred. No sorrow of his life had been so 
poignant as this, caused by a thoughtless sentence 
spoken by a heartless girl. Hitherto he had felt little 
pity for such sentimental woes, but the aching of his 
own wound revealed to him the actuality of such 
sorrows. 

It is but just to acknowledge that Elinor had been 
really sorry for the pain she had caused ; she hated to 
wound men unless there was something to be gained 
by it. Talbot, by the sudden cessation of his visits, 
had betrayed that he had overheard her unlucky 
remark and was either oflfended or sore ; and on this 
evening his persistent efforts to turn his face from her 
and to keep out of her sight had touched her; she 
suspected that he was deeply wounded and that he 
truly loved her. But during dinner she had formed 
no plan of campaign by which to regain her lost 
possession; she was rather sorry to have hurt him, 
and very sorry that the donquest had escaped 
her. All those " second raters " who looked so 
scandalized and prim might think that he had 
merely tired of her. She loved to feel her power ; 
she loved the noble sport ; she loved victory ; she 
loved that others should behold her conquests and 
witness the vanity of all arts, whether of flight or 
defence, against her charms. She had not enjoyed her 
dinner ; her instinct, which was unerring, told her 
that the gentle Titus was invincible by her, there 
was in him no fibre to which her nature answered ; 
so she had made no effort, and as a consequence she 
had been bored. In the drawing-room with the 
ladies she had been still more bored. A victim 
became as necessary to her appetite as though she 
had been a veritable Siren ; but up to the last 
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moment she had not decided whether Talbot or 
(Jough should be sacrificed. As a man she preferred 
Talbot, but she wished to cultivate the Goughs 
for social reasons; nothing save Robert's disregard 
of her had turned the scale. Even then she had 
had no idea of going so far; her warfare was of 
the guerilla order, guided by chance and the inspira- 
tion of the moment. The fact is that she always 
fell in love with the man she was talking to ; the 
presence of almost any man filled her with sen- 
sations which by long habit had become part of 
her life; she craved for admiration as a drunkard 
craves for drink, her nature was satisfied only when 
some man was at her feet. At the moment she was 
always perfectly sincere — this was the secret of her 
power — she had felt all the emotion she had expressed ; ' 
and while he was at her side, she had felt that Talbot 
was necessary to her life, but when he was gone she 
beckoned to her father with her fan — 

"Just introduce Mr Gough to me. Dad," she 
said, "and tell him, you know, that I'm mad on his 
novels." 

Fetherston did as he was bid (he was a most 
obedient parent) and tv^enty minutes later Gough had 
promised to bring his " charming sister " to drink tea 
with her on* the morrow. 



Ill 



All the next day Talbot was with Kinsella in County 
Cavan, and in the evening they must perforce attend 
a banquet which had been prepared at Ballinree in 
their honour and from which they were unable to 
escape till after midnight. By that hour one or two 
of the feasters were (Numbering peacefully on their 

c 
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•chairsi vocal music was the order of the day and a con- 
siderable number of the guests were singing together, 
with greater harmony of sentiment than of melody. 
Mr Quin, whose song had been asked for, was 
sitting in sullen silence. He had begun the " Rising 
of thje Moon," but having unf ortimately forgotten the 
words, had repeated the first two lines until several 
volunteers with memories no less impaired, had 
rushed into the breach. To drown their eflForts Mr 
Gierke had amiably struck up " How to coort like an 
Irishman," and during the Babel which ensued, Talbot, 
with Einsella and one or two others who had little 
taste for revelry, had escaped. But there was no up 
train till morning ; there was no alternative, they had 
•to remain where they were, occupying a double bedded 
room over the dining-room, in which the songs of the 
banquetters were very audible. Einsella cursed his 
fate. Talbot accepted his lot more stoically, he would 
be equally restless anywhere imtil to-morrow after- 
noon ; and he expected and eventually proved that 
the time dragged far more heavily after he was again 
in Dublin than it had done at " Ballinree ; the hours 
between two and a quarter-to-five seemed intermin- 
able. 

He heard at Morrisspn*s that Mr Fetherston was out, 
but that Miss Fetherston was within ; and he followed 
the waiter upstairs and down a longish passage, while 
ever and ever nearer came the sound of a light voice 
singing, the thrumming of a banjo, and the loud 
laughter of men. It was all like a dream to Talbot ; 
he observed nothing; his mind was filled with the 
vision of Elinor waiting for him alone; her heart 
filled- with the same strong, pure emotion that swelled 
his own, and yet, like himself, dreading the longed 
for interview. He hardly knew what he feared ; he 
believed Elinor's affection to be as strong and less 
prudent than his own; he could noi disguise from' 
himself that the wooing had been on her side. He 
was a man of chivalrous honour, and no thought that 
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such a love passage as had occurred at Miss Molyneux^s 
eould be less binding on either side than a promise of 
marriage crossed his brain. He was too blindly in 
love to question the good taste or discretion of any 
way by which Elinor made her heart known to him. 

The waiter threw open a door and shouted, "Mr 
Talbot." Suddenly the banjo, the singing, the rowdy 
laughing stopped. Talbot found himself standing in 
a seedy green velvet sitting-room. and in the presence 
not only of Elinor but of M'Dermott, Gough, and 
Lucian Orr. Taken aback by this unexpected con- 
viviality, he looked round with dismay, interpreted 
by the young men as disdain or contempt. Under 
that glance each felt like a naughty* child who had 
been chidden. The feelings of the young men were 
very various. Lucian Orr, to whom the echo of his 
own laugh sounded vulgar and rowdy in his ear, 
accepted the reproof and biufihed. M'Dermptt, feeling 
the spell broken, rose to take leave. Gough felt all 
his hatred of Talbot revive in his resentment. For by 
what authority did this Pamellite — this low bom son 
of a Dublin solicitor — look as though he thought Robert 
Gough Esquire, of Gough Hall, Aghaloe, had forgotten 
to t^ a gentleman? Talbot perceived that he had 
caused dismay but he was quite innocent ; he had not 
realized the banjo business, he had not identified the 
fninor actors : the sight of Elinor moved him as much 
as though he had not expected to see her. His 
emotion and hid annoyance at finding her not alone 
filled his mind ; he was disconcerted and the 
machinery of his mind thrown out of gear. 

All this was the work of a second. Elinor was not 
in the least embarrassed, she sprang up and came 
swiftly forward with a sudden lighting of the eyes, a 
3weet and tender smile and, still gretsping the neck of 
her banjo in her left hand, she laid her right with a, 
gentle pressure in Talbot's. He looked at her with a 
half -smile and with an inteilsity of love tod tender- 
ness that forced the tears intg the eyes, not of the 
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siren, but of Lucian Orr. Miss Fetherston was 
wonderfully attired in a flowing tea-gown of gold- 
Qoloured Oriental stuff", woven to look like embroidery ; 
the rich soft stuff* clung to her figure revealing every 
voluptuous line ; and her sleeves, loose and reaching 
only to the elbow, were split up showing a gauzy under 
sleeve and the round arm glimmering through ; she 
had a scarlet skull-cap on her head and her mass^ 
hair twisted like a*, ttirban round the edge of it : a 
dazzling fantastic figure, a bewitching vision of beauty 
and gaiety, brilliance, vivacity and youth, but with 
an undefinable air of immodesty that made her look 
as scandalous as in her indecent evening dress. 

" I must apologize for breaking off" your song," said 
Talbot, " but I had failed to realize that it was you 
who were singing." He sat down. "Don't let me 
interrupt." 

" No, no," said Elinor, throwing herself down on to 
the shabby sofa — ^how exquisite she looked, the square 
sleeve falling away from her arm, her long. figure 
extended, the close-clinging draperies revealing every 
curve from the shoulders to the long tapering line 
of the thigh and slim ankle — Gough noted these 
charms . as one notes the points of a horse ; Talbot 
felt rather than saw that she was beautiful. 
M'Dermott dashed up to her, " Oh ! must you go ? " 
She extended her exquisite hand and then let it fall 
on to the strings of her banjo. 

"We have all been very babyish," she said turning 
to Talbot, her face the incarnation of bright audacity 
and with laughter dancing in her eyes. He looked at 
her as a grown person looks at a merry child, and 
in a softer tone she asked, " Do you never forget that 
you are grown up^ Mr Talbot ? " Her voice and looks 
implied that she was ashamed of her frivolity and 
that she appealed to him to put himself in her place 
And forgive her. 

He shook his head and smiled, " All that happened 
to me such a very long time ago." 
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" Oh, no, Talbot," struck in Lucian's swift emphatic 
bass, " Don't crush us utterly. It is not long since we 
were boys. I feel a boy tiow,*' 

"I daresay; but you are a great deal younger 
than I!" 

" Four years ! Four little years ! What are four 
jears ? They run round — like " — he turned to Elinor, 
"just think of something that runs round quickly." 

"A white mouse in a cage," said the girl laughing. 

" That is not quite what I wanted, but. it will do. 
At the end of four years I feel no older than at the 
beginning." He clasped his hands round his knee and 
nodded at Talbot solemnly. 

" Ah ! well," said Talbot, " I wish I didn\" He had 
fallen into a reverie of regret for the past, because it 
is past and can never be recalled. He was happier . 
now than ever he had been in his life, but who that is 
.thirty does not regret hil^ youth ? The infection of 
his mood was felt by the others. 

Elinor sprang up ; she rang for tea and then drew 
A chair near the table round which the men were 
gathered. "Don't let us talk of growing old," she 
said vehemently. " It makes. my heart go down, down,^ 
down," she fetched a short sigh and sat motionless for 
a second. Talbot and Lucian knew that she was 
thinking of the end of growing old. 

" But I should like to feel old," said Gough ; " young, 
people are at such a disadvantage. They do not 
understand the feelings of the old. To be old," he 
lingered on the words as though he liked them, and 
held out his left hand and looked at it as though in it 
he held a globe of magic crystal in which all things 
were seen : this gesture was habitual with him. " To 
be old is to havie the key of life — " 

" No^, I wonder how you can say that," said Talbot, 
looking at him with grave steadfast eyes, " you can 
be only one thing at a time. The penalty and per- 
haps the consolation of age is to forget your youth, 
just as we have lost touch with childhood. It's 
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the rarest thing in the world to find an old person 
who remembers what it feels like to be young. To 
listen to them you'd think youth meant thought- 
lessness- and light-heartedness and all manner of 

folly." 

" And does it not ? " cried Elinor. " Good gracious 
me, when I'm very foolish I forgive myself and every* 
one forgives me because I'm young.'' 

Talbot turned towards her with eyes and smile of 
maternal tenderiiess, but Lucian could not contain 
himself, the words came out in a rush. " But Talbot 
is right : as we begin so we go on. If ever we are 
earnest we are earnest when we're young — and 
thoughtful, and noble and enthusiastic. Age, like the 
new dispensation, brings us all to one level when the 
valleys shall be exalted and the mountains be brought 
low." 

" Gracious ! " cried Elinor springing up and putting^ 
her hand over her eyes, " I feel ninety already ! And 
oh ! what a horrible feeling it is ! When I was Elinor 
Fetherston I was never good for much; but now 
there's a little levelling from Mr Talbot grown on to- 
me — not enough to make me better but just enough 
to make me feel how very bad I am ; and a little bit 
of Mr Orr — only enough to make me regret that I 
never w^s sad, or noble, or enthusiaistic, and tte 
levelling from Mr Gough sets me always observing 
but isnt enough to make me see people straight 
through." She returned to the sofa. " No ! bad though 
she be, I prefer to be Elinor Fetherston." 

" I don't very much wonder at that," said Talbot, in 
an undertone; every movement of hers enthralled 
him. 

While he was speaking, Elinor had taken up her 
banjo, and began thrumming it, looking rounid with 
merry mischievous glances, and before the men had 
done laughing at her sally, she struck into the air^ 
f So early in de morning," looking up with an expres- 
sion of arch audacious gaiety, and showing her pretty 
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teeth and rolling her eyes like some apotheosis of the 
goddess of nigger minstrelsy. After a few bars of 
accompaniment she* began chanting in a soft very 
small voice, enunciating her words with a charming 
clearness and simplicity — 

'* Oh ! de days of youth are short an* sweet, 
'Tis for fun an' laughter dey are meet. • 
When we grow old let de face grow long, 
But sure dis is de time for de dance* and song. 

Chorus 

" And we'll all keep young till thirty ; 
We'U all be gay tiU thirty ; 
Well dance and sing till thirty, 
And den ; ah ! Goodbye to joy." 

All the men applauded and laughed at her perfor- 
mance, and indeed, the rollicking merriment and 
vivacity of her manner were wonderfully taking. 
Then after a few more bars of thrumming, she said, 
"Now mind all join in the chorus this time," and, 
with a sweet arch smile at Talbot, rattled out — 

" Massah Talbot hab a berry solemn air, 
He say, * Oh ! dis youth is a sad affair. 
But ril strive all day, 1*11 tink all night, 
How to put de lanlord in sorry plight.' 

Ohorus 

" He'll be tuiser when him thirty. 
He'll be y(yunger when him thirty. 
He'll be ga^er when him thirty ! " 

Pause. She looked at Talbot — 

" Hoorah ! Nell' hab make him laff ! " 

This was heartily true, not only of Talbot, but of 
the whole company. Her eyes were dancing with 
mischief, her lips twitching with laughter, "but she 
had to thrum for a few seconds while the men checked 
their explosions, then (a bewitching dimple appearing 
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and disappearing with her laughter) she looked to- 
wards Lucian, singing — 

" * Oh ! Ho I Laflfin's easy/ says Massah Orr, 
And off him go in him great guffaw. ' 
* But a man can be merry at any age, 
While de noble melancholic sage — 

Chorus 

" Is alvxiya under thirty. 
Tinks his thcmghta before him thirty, 
Lives his life before him thirty. 
When him got no feeling more ! ' " 

Gough, feeling that his turn had come, sobered 
down : he seldom saw a joke at his own expense ; but 
the girl, nothing daunted, went on — 

'^ Massah Gough him watch me all de time, 
Him care little for song and less for rhyme, 
But he watch us all to see how we look, 
And den he stick us in him book. 

Chorus 

" Watch deir acts before d^ere thirty. 
Read deir souls before d'ere thirty. 
For mankind when once turned thirty. 
Stands all on one even plain." 

During the performance of the last verse the 
waiter had brought in the tea tray and was setting out 
the things with great deliberation and with a preter- 
naturally solemn countenance. Talbot had stopped 
laughing, he was very serious ; but Elinor, now in 
wild spirit, went on thrumming her banjo and justified 
herself in a fifth verse — 

*^ Massah Talbot need not look so shock'. 
Him waitah know no more dan a block ; 
Him come from de German Faderland, 
An* de English him do not understand. • 

Chorus 

" Will he learn it ere him thirty, 
Or is he more than thirty ; 
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Or is he less than thirty 1 
Any way we'll hab our tea ! " 

The waiter in an uncontrollable explosion had 
disappeared, Elinor threw down the banjo and came 
to the table amid general applause, and began pour- 
ing out the tea, maintaining a running commentary 
of chatter all the time. 

"No, no, Mr Orr, put all the sugar into your own 
cup, Mr Talbot does not take it/\ 

Talbot felt wonderfully gratified by this long 
remembrance of his tastes, for it was more than a 
year since the one occasion on which Ellinor had 
made tea for him aud how could he guess that this 
was a random shot, and that Elinor had not the 
faintest recollection of whether he took tea strong, 
weak, sweet or milky, or indeed whether he took tea 
at all ? She helped Gough first and then Orr because, 
as she said, they were strangers, whereas Mr Talbot 
was too old a friend to claim any courtesy or con- 
sideration. She looked at him tenderly as she said 
this and again Talbot felt plea^sed, while Elinor was 
able to devote herself almost entirely to her new 
acquaintances. Both young men were amusing them- 
selves immensely and neither showed signs of stirring : 
Talbot, in a fever of anxiety, became more and more 
irritable and restless — if this chance wentlDy, Heaven 
only knew when he should get another ! His time 
was filled with political, hers with social engage- 
ments; they might perhaps meet at the houses of 
friends, but how was he to manage to see her alone ? 

He drank his tea (which was very much stronger 
than he liked it) in silence and took little part in 
the conversation, becoming every minute less and less 
able to follow the chatter of the others. He set his 
lips and frowned gloomily, and to any direct attempts 
to drag him into the conversation he answered shortly 
in an irritated manner and often quite wide of the 
mark. Lucian was talking too fast to be immediately 
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conscious of this ; Gough supposed it to be Talbot'a 
habitual manner and set him down as a person of 
the Rochester type ; but . during a temporary lull 
Talbot gave Lucian a look which quickly brought the 
young' professor to his feet. He took leave and 
Gough rose also, but in response to Elinor's "Oh, can't 
you stay a little longer ? " sat down again, and Talbot 
sank back in his chair with a long sigh ; he looked 
round the room ; there was nothing to read save the 
World, he picked it up and yawned over it a littler 
then flung it away in disgust ; he was in too bad a 
temper to attempt concealment. Gough and Ellinor 
talked but the chatter hung heavy now that Lucian* 
was gene, and Gough's thick hide of self complacency* 
was at last sensible to the fact that Talbot was lesa 
an ill-tempered man than a man in an ill temper, and 
he was just thinking that he would go when Mr 
Barrington was announced. The great creature came 
rolling into the room all smiles and blandishments,, 
and with his round hot face beaming with good 
humour. He puffed and sighed with heat, threw him- 
self into a chair as far as possible from the fire, and 
mopped his face with his handkerchief. He looked at 
Elinor with candid admiration; complimented her on 
her appearance, and appealed to Talbot to confirm his 
opinion that her " Turkish costjume" was wonderfully 
.becoming. Talbot amazed at this familiarity and 
astonished that Elinor took it in such good part, said 
frigidly, that he would not have presumed to say so, 
but, nothing abashed, Barrington continued to offer 
his rank incense and Gough, who detested men of 
that class, unable to bear his coarse voice any 
longer took himself off. Talbot's hopes rose but they 
were crushed when Barrington asked Elinor how.long^ 
it would be before D'Arcy returned, and she replied 
that she expected him every moment, for they had a 
dinner invitation for half -past six (such an hour), and 
it was already nearly six. Then Barrington said that 
he would wait, adding that as the room was like an 
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oven and he was melting he should like to take off 
his coat. 

" Yes, do/* said Elinor in her coaxing tone, " you look 
quite hot — ^Will you take it off in the passage ; there 
is a hat-stand out there," she looked at Talbot with an 
expression that moved every fibre of his being. 

Barrington went out to free himself of his coat; 
the door was open and the puffs and snorts of the 
poor fellow as he struggled out of his garment could 
be heard plainly — warning those within that he could 
hear any word of theirs. But no dooner had he 
reached the door than Elinor tuAxed towards Talbot 
with a lopk, tender, affectionate, appealing — a mute 
confession of love-r-she stretched out her hand 
towards him, blushed, and smiled, and in a second — 
whether the first movement was hers or his he knew 
not — she was in his arms, her lips pressed to his in a 
long sweet kiss. He held her clOse for one instant 
of intense rapture and emotion and then, without a 
word, released her. Even had Barrington been out 
of earshot he could not have spoken, and Elinor 
seemed no less moved and as happy as himself, 
though after Barrington's return she chatted to this 
intruder with a self-command that seemed to Talbot 
quite adorable: for his part, he sat speechless, his 
back to the light, trying to regain his self-command ; 
but every nerve quivered, and the painful beating of 
his heart nearly choked him. So they remained till 
EUinor prayed Barrington to excuse her as she must 
really go and dress. Then turning towards Talbot she 
said, addressing him for the first time since their kiss, 
"But perhaps you will stay and amuse Mr Barrington?" 

Talbot rose, *'I must go now," fie said in an un- 
steady voice. 

Elinor laid her hand in his. "Then I am afraid 
this is a real good-bye," she said smiling, " for unless 
we chance to meet at some entertainment I shall 
hardly see you again before we go." 

He stared, "I don't understand," he said in a 
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low voice but quite firmly ; his emotion was vanished^ 
he was master of himself. 

Elinor laughed her bright light laugh. "Oh, I 
didn't mean to be rude," she said* " do come again if 
you can. — But there isn't much hope of finding us, we 
are out so much — ^That was all that I meant. Good- 
bye," she nodded, smiled, and waved her hand. 

Talbot looked at her in amazement; it was quite 
true that he did not understand. His heart gave 
him no key with which to interpret what had passed. 

. It' seemed to him that those looks of hers and that 
kiss were a declaration of love as explicit and more 
binding than any words, and until this .incompre- 
hensible leave-taking of hers he had firmly believed 
himself her accepted lover. But that parting mystified 
him ; it filled him with doubts so disloyal to Elinor 
that he was ashamed to have conceived them, with 
fears so gloomy that he dared not face them. And 
now that the emotion was passed he was sorry 
that he had yielded to his impulse, he would have 
been the first to condemn such conduct in another^ 
And yet, and yet !— He would not admit, he could not 
deny that the first movement had been Elinor's. 
He walked home slowly, trying to find some explana- 
tion by which he could reconcile Elinor's confession 
at Miss Molyneux's and her kiss with her dismissal of 
him. He went over every detail again and again, he 
probed his heart but in vain ; then the consoling idea 
occurred to him that she had been shy before Barring- 
ton. This did not commend itself to his reason, but 
then women were strange and perhaps she too was 
ashamed of the-^oi that. She might perhaps mean 
to show him that he must make a formal offer before 
he again saw her. Talbot argued this out to himself 
very persuasively and went over it many times as 
though he hoped to convince himself by repetition, 

. but he could not find ease for his mind. 

It was past six when he reached home ; his dinner 
was already spread in solitary state on a small dining 
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table which, though over large for one, looked ridicu- 
lously out of proportion to the long room in which 
twenty-six people had often dined in the old days 
when he had been ^ little fellow in white frocks. 
There were now two candles on the dining table and 
the rest of the room was lighted only by the fire that 
glowed brightly in the old feshioned grate. The room 
was well furnished in the style of five and thirty 
years ago; heavy mahogany furniture, a turkey 
carpet, duck's-egg green paint on the walls, paintings 
of fruit and game above the sideboard. The other 
walls were a little more modem, etchings and 
engravings in oak frames hung below the family 
portraits, and the books, overflowing from the library, 
filled a goodly bookcase near the window. A little 
reading desk stood on the dining table, placed at the 
left hand of Talbot's solitary plate ; he put his book 
upon it, sat down and his servant removed the covers 
and left him. He looked up and down the big dimly 
lighted rdom; things had been so in the holidays 
ever since he was sixteen ; things had been so always 
since he had left college. Why should it seem so 
dreaxy to-night of all others ? A loneliness like fear 
came upon him ; he sat quite still letting his mutton 
get cold unheeded, and a dim undefined presentiment 
crept upon him — a very natural reaction after the 
excitement of the afternoon. He took up his knife and 
fork but he could not eat : " The truth is," he said to 
himself, "I have a bad conscience." He drank a 
great deal of water, he was feverish and thirsty. He 
lighted the candles on a writing-table that stood 
near the fire-place and then sat down, waiting im- 
patiently while the man cleared the table and brought 
in his tea : he was terribly restless yet he felt incap- 
able of settling to anything. When he was alone he 
prowled up and down the room in a state of misery 
he could not account for — unconscious result of the 
terrible unacknowledged lurking suspicion that Elinor 
meant to play him false. At last he sat down at his 
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desk longing to write to her but without knowing 
what he wanted to say ; his mind and heart were 
crowded with many and contradictory thoughts and 
feelings and among these no one, except his love, 
stood out more clearly than the other. For some time 
he sat with his elbows on the table i^nd his chin 
resting on his hands. During this time he went 
through many phases of happiness and misery 
following the variation of the circumstances he was re- 
calling or the arguments he was presenting to himself ; 
but his thoughts ran in the same circle, hope and fear 
following each other as unvaryingly as day follows 
night. After an hour he took out paper, found a 
pen and began writing without preamble and plunging 
right into the middle of the subject. 

" I am troubled to know what you can have meant by 
saying that we might not chance to meet again at pre- 
sent. After what has passed between us, I need not tell 
you that I love you much better than everything else in 
this world, nor can I pretend to think you indifferent to 
me. Yet I cannot rest till you have promised in two 
words to be my wife. It seems impossible that so 
much happiness is in store for me. I cannot realize 
that a radiant being like yourself can care for such a 
grim unsightly creature. Your heart must tell you 
that no woman was ever loved more truly or with so 
much gratitude — that no man needs love and pity 
more than I. God bless you and reward you for 
your mercy : I could have thanked you as I feel had 
you been alone to-day ; but I cannot write my heart. 
—Pardon anything I may have done that does not 
please you — and believe that I am and always shall 
be yours in all love, and gratitude and devotion. 

"Richard Talbot." 

The letter did not please him, he thought it cold 
and formal, wanting in respect and warmth to her 
and also in self respect : it seemed to him at once 
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too abject and too confident, and in places it was 
almost illegible ; he put it aside and wrote another, 
but this second effort was much worse in expres- 
sion and on the second page a great blister appeared, 
and Talbot, angry with himself, set to work again ; 
but . by this time his hand shook so violently 
that no one on earth, could have made out what he 
wrote. At last, after ten o'clock, he read through 
the first letter and added under the signature, " I have 
read this through ; it is not what I wished to write, but 
my pen is as unused as my tongue to the expression of 
deep feeling. I could never tell you half my love. 
God bless you!" — Little satisfied and with an anxious 
heart he folded this and sealed it in an envelope. 
Then he carried it round to Morrissotfs : Mr and Miss 
Fetherston, he learned, were out : then he asked if he 
might go to their sitting room as he had forgotten 
something in the afternoon, and ran upstairs and 
himself laid the letter on the table. There Elinor 
found it when, an hour later, she and her father came 
home. The post had brought her several letters, but 
Talbot's lay on the top. Elinor was not surprised to 
see it : instinct or experience taught her the workings 
of the honourable male mind. Turning to her father 
with sparkling eyes she said, " Sealed and delivered 
by hand," then handing him the env-elope. " Do you 
Imow the writing ? " 

Fetherston raised his eyeglass. " Well, dear," he 
said, " It looks like Talbot's—" 

Elinor smiled as she slowly broke the seal, and she 
really did look rather feline. " Then I think I can 
just dimly guess at the contents," she said archly. 
She and her father were on confidential terms. 

" Why, dear," asked D'Arcy in a purring tone. 
** Surely poor Talbot is not among the victims ? " He 
sat down in an easy chair. 

" You old goose," she said, coming up behind him, 
and taking his face between her hands, she kissed his 
forehead. " Why, he succumbed fifteen months ago. 
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He has been employing the interval alternately 
cursing his pockmarks and the splendour of my 
eyes. * Now, however, he has forgiven both, and this 
I suppose — '• She drew out the letter. "Gracious, 
what a length of days ! " She sank into the chair on 
the other side of the hearth, and bont over the letter. 
" Well, if he gives me the best of his sentiments, he ex- 
presses them in the worst of his handwriting. Why 
do one's admirers always write such scrawls, I 
wonder ? " 

" Emotion, girl, emotion," purred D'Arcy quietly as 
he read his own correspondence. He had finished 
before Elinor had deciphered the letter ; for Talbot's 
writing, usually very clear, was in this instance 
almost illegible. . 

" Dear ine ! " she said at length as she slowly folded 
it, and returned it to its envelope, "I'm afraid, daddy, 
he takes things hard ;" her eyes, serious and dreamy, 
were wide open ; she came quietly and sat down on her 
father's knee, tucking the letter into the bosom of her 
dress. 

" Unsuited to the eye of a parent, I suppose ? " 
asked he smiling. 

" Well ye — es — it is rather ! What a funny man 
he is." She burst into a peel of merry laughter. 
" Oh what a funny, funnv, man I He's nice though—- 
I like him—" 

" He is a sterling fellow," said D'Arcy gravely. 
** But — " he was thinking how badly Talbot nad in- 
vested his patrimony. 

" No fear ! " broke in the girl, and she got up and 
went to the mantel shelf and stood looking at the 
mirror. " Poor old thing," she said as compassionately 
as one apostrophises an old dog, and then she smiled 
at the bewitching image in the glass. "He may 
well wonder if I shall marry him, I shall have faded 
a good deal before I'm content with the brilliant pro- 
spect of becoming Mrs Talbot." She stooped and 
gathered up her train, and went back to the table, 
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opened her other letters and read them with knit 
brows ; they were less pleasant reading than Talbot's 
had been, but through all ran the pleasant conscious- 
ness of his devotion. " Tve a sort of notion, that he 
is a very constant person," she said slowly, " Ah well ! 
If I have thel smallpox, then will be his chance, ( like 
to like and a handsome pair). Give him his due I 
believe he would rise to the occasion. Fidelity ; that's 
a great thing. So few people are faithful in these de- 
generiate days. It's nice to feel there is always some 
one to fall back upon. Good-night, daddy dear ; 111 
write him a charming letter in the morning." 



IV 

There was a car passing Morrisson's when Lucian 
came out. He hailed it and jumped up, taking his seat 
without speaking. 

" Mountjoy Square ? " asked the driver, and Lucian 
nodded ; it occurred to him later that he must seem 
to others a more constant visitor to Miss Molyneux's 
than he appeared in his own eyes ; but at the moment 
he was too much absorbed in thinking over the 
scene at Morrisson's to notice this. 

He found Miss Molyneux in her drawing-room, and 
alone ; she was sitting near the fire, her face protected 
from its heat by a quaint standard screen, her hands 
clasped loosely in her lap ; and she had the broken, 
over-wrought appearance of one who is wearied by 
some mental struggle, some battle of the Soul. This 
was indeed the normal condition of Miss Molyneux. 
She was always tortured by doubt as to the path to 
choose, by regret for the path she had chosen ; her 
conscience, morbidly sensitive, gave her no peace, and 
she had no compensation in the consolation of religion.. 
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She appeared to have been shedding tears, but at the 
announcement of Lucian's name she drew herself to- 
gether and smiled and looked' happy. He came 
running into the room with his hands out and as he 
greeted her, taking her hand between both of his, he 
said in his deepest, most emphasized and enthusiastic 
voice, " I am so glad to find you alone, I have so much 
to say " — He plunged suddenly into a chair by. her 
side. " What a delightfvl afternoon I have had." i 

" Why ? " said Miss Molyneux, looking at him and 
smiling. " Where have you been ? " 

" With the Siren*' said Lucian, laughing. "She is 
splendid — magnificent. She is — no, not divine — she 
is the other thing, but wonderfully the other thing t 
And all the more alluring." He clasped his knee and 
nodded his head gravely — " To think I have not seen 
you since that evening." 

" What evening ? " asked Miss Molyneux, although 
she knew perfectly well. 

" That evening here," said Lucian, jumping up and 
beginning to prowl to and fro with his arms folded. 
Then he fetched a deep sigh. " It was magnificent, 
but terrible ; I did not know that I could feel so much ; 
for that alone life was worth being lived." 

Miss Molyneux laughed, but ^ot gaily : " For a 
dinner party ? " 

"No," said Lucian, sitting down again. "Not if 
you put it in that cold and brutal way. But to see 
such a man go down before such a woman ! It shall 
be written on my grave : * He saw Richard Talbot fall 
in love!'" . ^ 

"Did he?" asked Miss Molyneux, with interest. 
" Did he really fall in love ? Mrs 0*Regan called yester- 
day, and said " — she laughed^-" that Miss Fetherston 
had tried to catch him. But I saw nothing of it. I 
should like to see Mr Talbot in love; but I don't 
believe in such a possibility." 

" You don't like Talbot : you don't appreciate him. 
I wish you did. I adore that man ; I'm like Kinsella, 
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I'd lick his boots — (it isn't Tay expression, it's Kin- 
sella's). .To see that great soul walk into that 
woman's trap! To see him fall in love without 
disguise-^without dissimulation. I hated myself. I 
was ashamed, but I had to watch ; I couldn't help 
myself, I nearly cried aloud, it was so terrible. To 
see him sit there and a change — a radiance steal 
over his dear pockmarked face. He was transfigured 
— I never felt like that but once before — when I saw 
the sun rise over the Bernese Alps. I felt that I was 
in a holy place. I kicked off my shoes — Oh, of course 
you laugh — but I did indeed. And that magnificent 
creature — that Siren — that snake! To see her lur- 
ing — luring — fascinating — and Talbot just blindly 
following without a doubt! There is a fate for a 
^noble unsuspecting creature." His eyes grew very 
liquid and after a pause he went on abruptly, " She 
has got him now, and is devouring him at Morrisson's 
Hotel—" 

" At Morrisson's ! But have you been to Morrisson's ? " 

Lucian narrowed his eyes, whioh were now twink- 
ling with fun, and his ugly pleasant mouth curled 
up at the comers in a mischievous smile like a faun's. 
'* That surprises you ? " 

" Of course it surprises me. I thought you did not 
know her." 

" But I know her now. We are quite great friends. 
I am to escort her over the college when she can find 
time. Everything must have a. beginning, and she is 
wise ; she sees that life is short ; she wastes no time 
on preliminaries. She is not in the least like you. 
One need not know her nine years before one dare 
venture to make a call. She is much kinder and 
more catholic in her tastes." 

Miss Molyneux smiled. She thought she detected 
something like contempt in this praise. ''But tell 
me," she said, ** when did you get presented to this 
Siren?" 

LuciaJi waved his hand. " What is time ? We are 
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great friends now. Don't look so shocked. Nothing 
could be more proper. I was presented in j/our hous6, 
and by my own brother. She was so good as to ask 
him to present me in your hall, while she ^tood wait- 
ing for her cab. It was there, but she had forgotten 
it." 

" Dear me ! This was on Tuesday, I suppose ? " 
"Precisely; on Tuesday night. We had a long 
talk, long enough to become quite vatimate. — Five 
minutes at the least. Then she said I might go to 
tea on Thursday, and. that I should meet Mr Gk)ugh. 
She asked Titus too, but Titus — I think he was dis- 
gusted by the way she led on Talbot — he told a lie — 
he told two lies ; he said that he was sorry and that 
he was engaged. Then she said Mr Qough could 
bring me. I didn't know Gough from Adam. I went 
alone, but we met there this afternoon — " 

"Dear me! I am afraid she is rather extraordinary.'* 
" Oh, she is wonderful ! You should have seen ner 
this afternoon. She had on a yellow drapery — ^a tea- 
gowij I suppose ; and all her hair was twisted round 
a cap. She looked enchanting ! Ten times more 
beautiful than she did here. I should have goi^ie on 
iny knees to her, I know ; but happily there was 
always someone there. I found M*Dermott ther^ ; by 
the way, he had been on his knees, I'm sure." 
" What, with D'Arcy Fetherston looking on ? " 
Lucian glanced up mischievously. "Fetherston 
wasn't there. He was locked up, or put under a spell 
or something. She had it all her own way. She was 
most charming. I thought she was in love with me. 
Don't laugh like that ; I am so used to being ugly 
that I forget it." 

Miss Molyneux made a supplicating gesture, and 
Lucian went on in a penitent tone. " I am so sorry. 
Of course I ought not to say that. No, no ; please 
don't apologise. Of course you laugh ; so do I, now ; 
but really I thought I had made a favourable impres- 
sion in your hall ; and she was so sweet to me to-day. 
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When Gough came- m I saw that it is her way. 
Therefore, I don't like Gough." 

" Neither do I," said Pamela, with a little shudder. 
" I dislike him very much." 

"He was not at his best to-day, perhaps," aaid 
Lucian. "He was annoyed to find me there. We 
were both stupid, so she took up her banjo." 

"Banjo!" repeated Miss Molyneux, who was 
ignorant of the latest development of musical 
taste in fashionable circles. 

"Yes, her banjo; everyone plays the banjo in 
London. We shall begin over here when we can 
afford to buy the instrument. There is nothing 
iTYiproper in the banjo." 

" But," Miss Molyneux interlaced her fingers, " the 
tea-gown and the cap, the banjo and the young men ; 
it sounds a little Bohemian." 

Lucian nodded again. " It was quite charming ; " 
he paused a moment to dwell on the delightful recol- 
lection. " She has no voice— not the least. I am sure 
now that the sir,e7is had no voice, and that they played 
the banjo. She has a way with her tio one could resist. 
Gough and I went down like ninepins. She made 
us do just as she liked. Of course it was rowdy; and 
when it was at the worst, when we were choking with 
laughter and singing a chorus (a good deal out of 
tune), in stalked Talbot like a knight errant and 
looked round. We all stopped dead short ; and, 
except the Siren, we were all ashamed. There was no 
harTn in it at all ; but I felt so ashamed. That look 
of Talbot's made me see that I'd behaved in a low 
way, letting a girl do a rowdy thing." 

" Console yourself with supposing that it was not 
the first," said Miss Molyneux, with an enigmatic 
smile. 

" I am sure of that, but Talbot was right; we ought 
not to have let her be rowdy." 

" Still I don't see how. you could begin to teach her 



manners." 
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'' No, and that is the worst of it all. Talbot came 
in looking, as he always does, so 8eri(m8 and grcmd. 
He made us feel so petty, 80 shallow, so contemptiMe. 
I felt that we were only fit to be his slaves, and ten 
minutes later she was improvising a banjo song 
making fun of us all — beginning with Talbot ! " 

Miss Molyneux laughed — she disliked Talbot. " Did 
he march straight out of the room ? " 

Lucian swayed himself to and fro—" He was cfe- 
lightedl He laughed more than any of us. Really 
it was very clever of her — it was amusing. Gough 
did not like it ; but Talbot ! She is tying .Talbot on 
to something, and he does not know it is a rack. He 
looks at her with a tender confidence. I can't talk of 
that " — he blew his nos*. " How she will make him 
sufier before she has done with him ! " 

" I think you underrate Mr Talbot's judgment ; he 
is a man of the world ; depend on it he is not so blind 
as you think ; he will take care of himself." She was 
thinking that Lucian was the possible victim for 
whom pity would be most likely needed, but intimate 
as was their friendship she could not bring herself to 
allude to this. 

" No, he is not like that," said Lucian gravely. 
" He's of another metal from ourselves. He (san 
suffer more in a day than I could in a year. He, has 
no escape pipe or he won't use it. But for all that 
he is voloanic. He feels things terribly : he is a 
fanatic, and just now he is fanatically in love. And 
what a power he has ! He wished to be alone with her, 
and he just got rid of me with one look ! " 

" And Mr Gough ? " 

"Gough is a rhinoceros! He would need two 
looks ; still he did rise, but she asked him to stay and 
he remained. He does not care for her : he is taking 
notes for his book — she asked me to stay too, but 
Talbot gave me one glance — I must cultivate that 
glance — " he shot a look out of his dark eyes, and 
Miss Molyneux laughed. " But you should not laugh ! 
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That is too bad : you should have felt dismissed from 
your own drawing-room ! " He made another effort 
but with no better result — "Why can't I intimidate 
as Talbot does— " 

" To begin with, you have not the natural advantage 
of being so ugly." 

" Oh ! I am worae, I am a very great deal worse. 
Talbot is a handsome man spoiled. I am the mess 
that nature made me ; I have not even the smallpox to 
fall back upon ! " 

"Oh! hush," said Miss Molyneux as though he 
were tempting fate, " be thankful for that — " 

" I don't know ; if I had smallpox it would take 
the whole responsibility — even my hooked Tiose would 
be set down to its charge. * You should have seen 
him before the smallpox,' people would say, ' he was 
so hanfidsome — he was not in the least like an old 
Jew—'" 

" You are not like an old Jew now," struck in Miss 
Molyneux in a gently encouraging tone. " You are a 
little like an Italian or a Spaniard— you are (if I may 
say it) like Savonarola — " 

" Do you think so ? " asked Lucian eagerly. " He 
had not the reputation of a beauty, but I should like 
to be like that. I try to think I am when it depresses 
me to be so ugly — " 

"But indeed, dear Lucian, you are not ugly," cried 
Miss Molyneux earnestly, as she smiled at him wist- 
fully. " Except Titus, I know of no man who has so 
nice a face — " 

" You say that because you are so kiTid. But after 
all, it is not worth a thought It is a dreadful thing 
to see a human soul with eternity before it, thinking 
— ^like that girl to-day — only of beauty and fun — " 
But you were so much charmed and amused ? " 
So I was," said Lucian sadly. " The lower part of 
me. That is a dreadful thing to happen. One is 
amused; one enjoys oneself hugely, and one wakes 
up from it all with a muddy taste in the mouth. 
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One feels the worse for it, one has lowered oneself ; 
one has helped to lower a fellow creature." 

"Eeally, I don't think you need make yourself 
unhappy about your bad influence over Misa 
Fetherston." 

" I don't know," said Lucian jumping up and re- 
suming his prowl, " I wish now that I had not gone. 
We all do good or evil, don't you think, to one another* 
In some ways that poor girl is like me. She is not an 
influence^ she is influenced" 

" Oh, Lucian ! after all you have been telling me ! ' 

" Well, perhaps — yes — she did influence me too. 
Oh, she influenced me very much ! " He was silent, 
pacing thoughtfully, then looking up he said, "I 
wish you would talk to her ? — Talk to her as you do 
to me — " 

"I?" said Miss Molyneux a little aghast. "But 
she looks upon me as an example of what to avoid ; I 
am dowdy and serious and thirty. Shje would be far 
more inclined to give ear to your sermon than mine—" 

"/ cannot tell her," said Lucian, pacing quickly, "I 
have no power, no courage. How can I tell he^ the 
truth, that she goes through the world like a Plague — 
merely debasing men by her beauty. There were 
M'Dermott and Gough — I wish you — no I am glad 
you did not see their eyes. I am glad you did not 
hear my laugh. You would never have liked me 
again. There was nothing low about Talbot^ there 
couldn't be ! And then he is so much in love ; but 
how she will make him suffer ! " He sat down, drew 
his chair near to Pamela's, and leaned forward per- 
suasively. "See, Miss Molyneux, just think for an 
instant. She has been here four days, and what 
mischief she has brewed; what misery she has 
brought! Think of Miss Considine and M'Dermott 
and poor Talbot." 

" But she may perhaps be in love with poor Talbot 
all the time." 

*' I don't believe it ; I hope not, unless indeed, he 
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could save her. Dear Miss Molyneux, she needs 
awakening. Go to her ; shew her what she is, how 
she lowers men and besmirches her own soul. She 
never thinks about her soul." 

" Perhaps, like me, she is* not very sure of having 
one." 

Lucian groaned, " I wish / wasn't sure, but I am — 
I am now — I am indeed. You know how I have 
read, and reasoned, and thought, and prayed — well — 
the praying has got the upper hand and I believe." 

" Oh Lucian ! I wish I could say as much." The 
tears stood in her eyes. 

"I don't know why you should/" cried Lucian. 
" Like the devils I believe and tremble. I can say the 
Creed right through now. — The Life Everlasting, 
Ameni." Again he got up and paced — "The Life 
Everlasting ! I believe in that and I prepare for it 
by singing to the banjo with a rowdy girl. I see a 
soul in peril: I see a fellow creature preparing for 
herself a life time and Eternity of remorse ; she must 
wake from her dream sometime; perhaps here — 
perhaps hereafter, and then, ought not that to be on 
my soul ? She does not think, she does not realize, 
she lives from hour to hour — she is sitting at the edge 
of a precipice with her banjo ; she is luring others to 
share her danger. I see all that, I see' what she is 
doing — if her body were in danger and I did not speak, 
and she perished, how should I feel ? But because it 
is only her soul, and immortal, I join a little in the 
bajijo singing and then I turn away ! " He took two or 
three turns in silence and neith.er did Miss Molyneux 
speak, then he went on : " Why don't I speak ; why 
don't I warn her. I am not afraid — I should not care 
a farthing if she laughed at me. I do ^ot speak 
because my own case is no better. No, it is worse ! — 
She dances near the precipice because she does not 
see it. I see it, I know its danger, I don't move 
away. All my life is a contradiction of my faith." 
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Miss Molyneux was almost weeping. " Dear Lucian, 
whatever do you mean ?" . 

"I believe in the Gospel," said Lucian) standing 
quite still, " what is its teaching ? Sell all thou hast 
and give to the poor. Do I do that ? Have I for- 
saken my home, my friends, my brother, my pro- 
fessorship? Which do I live like most, Dives or 
Lazarus ? As the world goes I am not rich, bat I live 
with all the ease I can. My life is an hourly con- 
tradiction of my faith, and I am miserable." 

'' But who among the Christians that you know do 
act up to that standard ? " 

" None," said Lucian sadly. " Not one ; but a few 
try. If I were strong I too >vould try to stand alone 
as Talbot does — he is the only man I know who has 
chosen poverty instead of riches — who has chosen a 
heavenly rather than a temporal reward — :the only 
one who is not a monk — " 

" But you are a Protestant, Lucian, you cannot be a 
monk — " 

Lucian went to one of the tables and bent down 
over a book. " I am not quite sure that I am a 
Protestant," he said in a casual tone. 

" Oh ! " cried Miss Molyneux anxiously. " Think, 
Lucian, think ! Lucian, don't shut your eyes ! see what 
Catholicism is — what it does. Dear friend, you must 
see, you have seen, that this is a backward step — You 
could not find peace, Lucian, by stultifying your soul 
— by refusing to face the truth just because the truth 
is unpleasant— " 

" But that is what I am doing now ! " said Lucian 
with a miserable laugh — " I don't see the truth clearly^ 
but I do see that my life is false. I shall not hurry, 
you may be sure of that, it is my nature to procras- 
tinate—I sought the truth hoping to find it in 
unbelief — " 

" Hoping ? " Miss Molyneux's voice was very sad ; 
she longed for faith and she had none. 

** Yes, hoping,*' said Lucian nodding his head in a 
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determined way. " I wished to believe nothvng, to live 
my easy life with a good conscience — and I find out 
that after all I am a fanatic, I bejieve that without 
the Cross I cannot have the Crown, I believe that to 
be saved I must do something more than say, ' Lord ! 
Lord 1 '— " . 

*' But you can do that something without signing 
your soul away into the keeping of some other man — 
a man no better, most likely neither so good nor so 
wise £bs you are yourself." 

Lucian sank; into a chair, his hands fell between his 
knees, his head sank dejectedly. 

"I hdie confession; I hate it with all the hatred of 
an Irish Protestant. It would be no ease to me to 
hav« absolution from a priest. But like the other 
things I hxie, like 'poverty and discomfort, I find it in 
the Gospel. I am not fashionable, I cannot pick and 
choose ; I must believe the whole thing literally or I 
must reject the whole." 

Miss Molyneux did not speak. A thousand argu- 
•ments recurred to her mind later ; just then she felt 
suffocated .with a heavy weight of apprehension. 
Lucian's friendship was very dear to her; she had 
not recognised how dear till then. Her heart was 
filled with sorrow. 

. Lucian laughed uneasily. " Don't look so horrified. 
It is not murder that' I am confessing ; and then I 
have not done it yet. Most likely I shall never do it ; 
my flesh is weak. I should hate to do it. I even 
dread to think of it. To tear myself up by the roots 
at my age ; how could I ? Sometimes I think that I 
shall do it. Sometimes I think I shall die of the 
straggle and the pain. Most often I know that I 
shall go on all my life persuading myself that two. 
and two are five— a respectable Protestant with a 
p^vo and with very few convictions — making use of 
the mammon of unrighteousness as long as it will 
serve me, leaving my chance of salvation to the 
mean expedient of a deathbed repentance.'^ 
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" Oh, Lucian ! 

And if I obey my conscience it is still 'Oh, Lucian !' 
. " Because I don't think you have quite thought the 
matter out." She laid her hand on his ann and looked 
up into his face. " Have you thought of these things 
long?" . 

Lucian nodded his head slowly, the tears filled his 
eyes. " For years, and years, and years." 

" And you don't see that Catholicism brought to its 
logical conclusion — that monasticism is death of the 
mind and character and free-will." 

Lucian was silent for a moment, then he said. " I 
do ; but we are told that if we lose our lives we save 
them, and that we lose by trying to save. How 
hardly shall a rich man be saved ! Not because he is 
of necessity evil, but becausfe the interests of this 
world and the next are antagonistic. The faith of 
the poor man is his coThsolation, he has nothing to 
lose, while I ! — while I — " 

" Dear Lucian ! I never guessed you suflfered in this 
way — " 

"Only sometimes!" said Lucian candidly. "But 
my mind is never at ease — not quite at ease. One 
talks of martyrs, but I could be a martyr ; I could 
screw up my courage to any pain for a few hours ; 
I should be glad to get out of it in that sudden wa;y. 
The hard thing is, in cold blood, without excitement, 
to choose one's own time for going through the bitter- 
ness of death, and then, after all that, to lead a loc^ 
dull life of poverty, and hunger of heart and mind. 
To do all that and not to be quite sure — " 

"Then you are not quite sure?" She asked this 
hopefully. 

" Now, why is Faith called the first Christian virtue, 
if it is easy and if one can be quite sure ? " asked 
Lucian. He leaned forward and looked at the clock. 
" Oh, I say ! surely your clock is fast ! It carCt be a 
quarter to seven! I have to dress and get back to 
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Great George Street by half -past ! " He wrung her 
hand and dashed precipitately out of the house. 



** Deab Mr Talbot,t--I don't know how to write to 
you, I am so sorry about this wretched misunder- 
standing. You place me too in a very awkward 
position by writing of what has passed " between us," 
for most truly, I never meant to convey that I had 
any feeling for you but friendship. I have thought 
over our interviews again and again, and each time. I 
became more and more certain that I have nothing 
-with which to reproach myself — Throughout I acted 
from the ^kindest motive. I guessed from your 
manner that you had heard, and were wounded by, a 
speech as idle as it was untrue, and I felt it only just 
to myself — only kind to you — to apologise for any 
pain I might have caused you. Now, as it seems, my 
apology has only made matters worse ; t am grieved 
that you should have misunderstood, and I cannot 
help feeling humiliated that you should think me 
capable of such unwomanly behaviour; even if I 
had cared for you I could not have made the first 
advance. , As to yesterday, I should perhaps be wiser 
to let an episode so unworthy of yourself pass with- 
out comment. I could not remonstrate at the time 
without shaming you before Mr Barrington, and I 
was unwilling to do this; but I thought that my 
parting words must have conveyed to you my resolve 
not to expose myself again to the risk of such an 
insult. Your letter clears up all this ; I do not know 
how you came to believe that I was attached to you, 
but this proof that you were under a misappre- 
hension makes it possible for me still to subscribe 
myself — ^Your sincere friend, 

" EuNOR Fetherston." 
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Elinor had written this over night : on reaching 
her bedroom she. had read Talbot's letter a second 
time iand perceived that she had gone too far. She 
liked Talbot better than any man she knew, but she 
had no wish to marry a man in his position, and 
she had no satisfactory explanation to offer of the en- 
couragement she had given him. She herself did not 
know why she had led him on; thirst for emotion 
and love of power were motives of which Elinor 
was herself unconscious ; she had been " inspired " to 
make love to Talbot, so she had made love to him; she 
had wished to bring him to her feet, so she had 
brought him there. But she could not acknowledge * 
this, for to do so would be to place herself in the 
wrong, to plead guilty to heartlessness and treachery. 
There was one very simple escape, and she took it ; 
it was so easy to deny her share, to throw all the 
blame upon Talbot ; she had been wise enough to say 
no word that he could bring up against her — looks 
and sighs are no evidence. She did not feel sleepy ; 
she was quite wakeful, so she wrappied herself up in 
her furs and wrote first this letter, then others less im- 
portant, and in the morning when she woke she read 
it over, fastened the envelope, rang for the chamber- 
maid, and asked her to send it at once to Fitz 
William Square. There Talbot received it soon after 
ten. He had passed a wakeful night and was in an 
agony of suspense. He carried the letter to his study 
and locked himself in ; then he stood for a moment 
with the envelope in his hands, breathing unevenly. 
His hands shook so violently that he could barely 
open it ; his blood seemed to rush into his eyes and 
ears blinding him and deafening him with a noise like 
water in a mill race with, at intervals, the heavy un- 
even halting thud of the laboured beating of his heart. 
As he read the first line, " Dear Mr Talbot," he felt 
sick with apprehension, he closed his eyes again and 
sat trembling and hardly breathing; he was very 
cold, but the perspiration streamed down his face; 
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shaking all over he lifted up the letter, but he could 
not steady it ; he laid it on the table and tried to rqad 
it, but the difficulty of breathing, the physical agony of 
his heart and throat and the blinding dizziness of his 
-head overwhelmed him. It was some time before he 
-could decipher the next sentence, longer before he 
could re&lise its meaning. The blow to his pride 
roused him ; he shut his lips tight and read on, clench- 
ing his nails into his palms, while a fire came into his 
eyes, his nostrils distended and his hard set t^eth gave 
a cruel firmness to his jaw. Breathing very quickly 
he read right on to the end ; before he had finished 
he could hold. the sheet firmly; he read it through 
^ain, then he sprang up, tore it into atoms, and 
threw the pieces into the fire. " She's heartless," he 
icried, " she's heartless, she isn't worth a thought ! " 
A wave of shame and humiliation swept over him ; 
he was smarting under her insults, he stood there 
lashing himself with the memory of each shameful 
phrase, choking with indignation. "I don't know 
bow you came to believe I was attached to you !" he 
quoted aloud and with bitter scorn, and turning he 
^talked quickly out of the room, put on his hat 
and with no resolution in his mind walked out of the 
house. His rage and his unconscious purpose took 
him to Morrisson's. He spoke to no one in the hall 
but mardied straight on to the Fetherstons' sitting- 
room. '* Gome in," called out Elinor's voice, in answer 
to his knock, and despite his fury he trembled 
with a softer feeling. 

The breakfast things were still on the table, but 
Elinor was alone lounging by the fire, reading a rail- 
way novel, stroking her soft cheek absently with her 
paper knife. She thought Talbot was the waiter come 
to clear away, and her cosy smiling pre-occupatioh 
increased his fury. He stbod still just inside the door, 
his breast heaving, his face livid and hideous with 
passion. The stiUness was like the hush before a 
storm. Elinor felt it ; she turned and saw him. " Oh, 
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Mr Talbot ! " she cried, and fairiy terrified she sprang 
up and moved towards the bell. 

"Don't ring," said Talbot in a peremptory tone. 
" Sit down and hear what I have got to say to you.'^ 
She sat down white with terror, but her obvious fear 
of him did not soften him ; on the contrary he felt 
the more disposed to give her something to be afraid 
of. " You are heartless," he began speaking quickly 
but in a very clear low voice, with so slight a tremour 
in it that to Elinor it sounded quite firm. " You are a 
heartless woman; a year ago you gave me the crudest 
cut I ever had : I should have learned then what you 
are made of — ^you mocked my affliction. You saw 
you had half cured me — you saw that I was getting 
loose, and you drew the net a little tighter. You, 
trapped me at Miss Molyneux's.; no woman in this 
world ever told a man so plainly that she loved him. 
— (Be silent please; you shall have your turn bye 
and bye). There is no denying, it — it's truth. You 
told me that you loved me. You made the first 
advance yesterday — you did — you did indeed. You 
never made the slightest movement to get loose from 
me. You never shrank from me ; it was between us— 
yes, it was as much on your side as mine ; and you are 
lowered by it if you don't become my wife. I am a 
man of thirty and I never took advantage of a woman 
in my life. Since I was a boy I never cared for any* 
one till I saw you." He was choking; and for a 
moment made a painful silent effort to get back his" 
breath. "You kTiew I loved you; you never cared 
for me. You have betrayed me and fooled me. You 
led me on because you like to boast of conquests. I 
read you through and through ! You are heartless ; 
you are shameless. You are not worth a single 
thought from such a man as I ! I am come here — ** 
His voice broke ; he sank into a chair by the table, 
folded his arms on it and buried his face. His heavy 
sobs tore his whole frame. He raised his scarred face, 
livid, distorted, and with bloodshot eyes — ^fearful to 
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look upon. " Oh ! " he groaned in a hoarse broken 
tone; he held his throat with one hand while with 
the other he pressed back his heart. " Have pity on 
me ! Have pity ! " 

The worst of Elinor's fears were dispelled. At all 
events he was not going to murder her. "Oh, Mr 
Talbot," she cried reproachfully, "this is most un- 
gentlemanly, most unfair ; and if I am as heartless as 
you say ; how can you hope to move me ? " 

Her cool tone brought Talbot a little to his senses ; 
he rose and as he did so caught sight of his ghastly 
visage reflected in the chimney glass. He put his 
hand to his brow. " I think I'm mad," he said in a sad 
quiet voice that went nearer to moving her than any- 
thing that had gone before. " I was a fool to believe 
that you could love me. But you have used me very 
ill, you have been very cruel. Yes, and you have de- 
based yourself ; you allowed me to lower you. ^ At 
best you have been very thoughtless ; your evening's 
amusement has cost me the happiness of my life. Let 
this be a warning to you. Don't try. to rouse in 
others feelings which you can't even understand." He 
turned and went away with as little ceremony as he 
had come, but it was clear to Elinor that he was 
already ashamed of his violence and the revenge that 
he had taken. 

Elinor closed her eyes, she took out her handker- 
chief and began to sob, it had been a terrible scene 
and she felt quite unnerved by it — No one of her ad- 
mirers had ever exhibited such violent suffering, it had 
been painful and very exhausting, but on the whole 
it was pleasant to look back upon ; the sense of power 
was dear to her, and Talbot had administered to it 
pretty freely. Had he come in a gentler mood — had 
he besought her tenderly, she might have yielded. 
Probably she would have broken with him later, but 
. at the moment she would have been moved. But the 
thought of moving her had been far from Talbot's 
mind ; he had been mad with rage ; he had been bent 

D 
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on punishing her by making her see how contemptibly 
and cruelly she had behaved : it was as though a 
defeated general had shown his adversary the extent 
of the defeat and hoped to move him by the sight 
of the anguish and bloodshed he had caused. All 
the humiliation, all the suffering, all the shame was 
Talbot's, he had but proved to Elinor the extent of 
her conquest and confirmed her in her refusal. Sh« 
did not weep long, the triumph in her heart soon 
overpowered her memory of the heart-wrung im- 
precations of the vanquished. She dried her tears 
and picked up her novel. But the misfortunes of 
her heroine — a siren with dirty nails, rebellious hair 
and a bad complexion — no longer stirred her ; she 
was really quite tired with the scene she had been 
through, nothing would be so pleasant as a nice 
little nap; she pushed the sofa to the fire and lay 
do\yn. She had a dull day before her ; her father had 
gone to attend a meeting in Wicklow and would re- 
turn only in time to go to dinner at the Orrs*, the bulk 
of the party had a conference; in fact all the men 
were engaged, and Elinor, thrown back on the society 
of her own sex, had invited Stella Considine to lunch. 
That was boring, still it was one degree less boring 
than being quite alone. Elinor yawned; the un- 
pleasant memory of a dun from her dressmaker forced 
itself on her mind ; to baffle the importunate thought 
she resolutely went to sleep, and slept till the entrance 
of Miss Considine aroused her. 

" Oh, Nellie, dear," cried Stella as the ruffled black 
head started up, " are you not well ? " the clear grey 
eyes looked gently down into the soft dusky velvet of 
Elinor's brown iris. " You were asleep ? '* Miss Con- 
sidine's voice had an accent of self reproach. 

"Only from boredom," said Elinor, turning a 
flushed 9Jid downy cheek for her friend to kiss. She 
put her arm round Stella's waist and drew her down 
to her side. The girls had known each other in 
chihihood, when Fetherston was still practising at the 
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Irish bar; and they now looked silently and half 
shyly at one another as people do who have been 
intimate but who are intimate no longer. They were 
within a few months of the same age ; but while 
Elinor, for all her radiant youthfulness, was a woman, 
Stella, with none of that exuberance of dewy fresh- 
ness and morning splendour, was still a girl, slight, a 
trifle angular and undeveloped. The charm of her 
pale and pretty face was the clear-eyed girlishness, 
the simple innocence and ignorance of evil that 
floated like an atmosphere about her. She and Miss 
Fetherston seemed to belong to different planets. 
Every line of Elinor's voluptuous figure, every move- 
ment, every look betrayed the intense animalism of 
her nature ; while Stella, both in innocence and by 
nature, was a grown-up child. They looked at one 
another, conscious that there was a gulf between 
them. Both felt that the advantage lay with Elinor. 

" Dear girl»" she said, laying a dimpled hand on 
StelWs glove (and Stella by some magic became 
instantly aware that her glove was a size too large 
for her and was too short to meet her sleeve). " Dear 
girl, how good of you to come to see me when I'm all 
alone ; and you have brought your music." She took 
Stella's music roll. 

" I only brought it because I have been giving a 
lesson, and have another to give at half -past three," 
said Stella smiling. 

" No, not really — can you really teach music, Bel- 
Etoile ? " 

Miss Fetherston spoke with interest ; she was up to 
her eyes in money troubles. " How do you get the 
pupils ? " 

Stella blushed a little. " Oh, they came to me," 
she said. " That was what made me think of it." 

"I wish they would come to me!" cried Elinor. 
She had a very short memory for the advantages 
possessed by other maidens and had entirely for- 
gotten the nightingale sweetness and passion of 
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Stella's voice. Miss Considine was too gentle to give 
any hint as to the unusual quality of her own attain- 
ments, and said — 

" But no one would dream of asking you such a 
thing, and if they did you would be quite insultei" 
Her clear eyes noted the expensive quality of every- 
thing that Miss Fetherston wore — from the tortoise- 
shell comb in her hair to her dainty red morning 
shoes. 

" Should I," cried Miss Fetherston laughing. " Not 
if they offered to pay me well for it. Tell me, Bel- 
Etoile, are you making a pot of money ? " 

" Not a large pot — at least you would not think it 
— no, you would not think it a pot at all. Last year 
was my first. I made just over seventy pounds." 
Miss Considine's eyes betrayed the elation that she 
managed to keep out of her voice. 

" Seventy pounds ! " cried Elinor, leaning forward 
and looking her straight in the eyes. Her incredulous 
glance included Stella's neat attire that fitted respec- 
tably but not stylishly. "But my dear child you 
ought to be able to do a great deal with seventy 
pounds.** 

" Ought I ? " said Stella. " I wish I knew how. I. 
found it go only a very little way — " 

" A little way ! " cried Elinor. " A little way." 
She threw her head back and laughed a hard harsh 
laugh that somehow made Stella blush. "Seventy 
pounds ! " She sat silent for a minute and then said 
with a sob, "Enough and to spare to buy freedom and 
happiness ! " 

" Oh, Nellie darling ! " cried Stella moved, as all 
women are, by the sight of tears ; she threw her arms 
round Elinor who was now sobbing with her hands to 
her face. " Tell me, dear Nellie, what do you mean ? " 

Elinor dried her eyes and calmed herself. " Never 
mind, Stella. I am only — only — I am only a little 
unhappy " — her pretty voice died away in a gentle sigh. 

Stella took her hand in hers. She looked at the 
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beautiful false face which was now really harrassed. 
' Nellie, is it a money trouble ? " 

" It is, dear," said Elinor, with a sudden resolution, 
raising her eyelids and showing her eyes sparkling 
with tears — " Oh Stella, don't ever be a fool — No sin 
in the world is punished so relentlessly as folly ! " 
She held up her pretty hand and looked abstractedly 
at its palm. " You may have to sell your soul to pay 
for folly! for such a little, little folly!" the tears 
rolled down her cheeks. 

" Tell me, dear Nell— Are you— in debt ? " 

Elinor jumped up quickly and began walking about 
the room wringing her hands — " To my eyes, Stella ! 
Over head and ears ! " she threw up her hands and 
gave two gasps — the action was admirably eloquent 
of drowning and brought home to Stella the full 
sense of her friend's extremity ; her heart was stirred 
with pity. " The dear old dad has cleared me twice — 
the last time he was quite angry ! And I don't 
wonder ! Oh such folly ! But I got sunk again, Stella, 
and I was so ashamed, I covMnt tell him. You don't 
know what I cost him one way or the other — and 
with the other children growing up — I couldn't ! — Oh 
Stella how I wish I haa ! " She sank into her place 
by Stella's side and took her hands. 

"Dear Nellie, tell him now." She smiled at the 
lovely coaxing face. " He couldn't scold you." 

" No dear, he couldn't scold," said Elinor sadly. 
" It's beyond that, Stella ; there is one bill I dare not 
show him." 

« Oh Nellie, what ? " 

Elinor coloured and looked down. She drummed 
a tune on her lap with her fingers. After a while she 
looked up suddenly. " Good-bye to your esteem ! " 
she said defiantly. " Now for the plunge ; Stella, I 
took a loan from a horrid man." 

Miss Considine said nothing ; she was struck dumb. 

For a moment Elinor looked at the aghast face, 
then she went into a fit of hysterical laughter, rock- 
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ing herself backwards and forwards, shouting with 
laughter that had no merriment. 

" How could you, Elinor ? " 

"How could I? Yes, indeed, how could I?" she 
cried in a sad voice ; " that's what I ask myself with 
wonder every hour ; but I did do it, Stella. I W€U5 so 
dunned, so pressed on every side. I didn't mind the 
dressmaker,! owe her money still; but there were other 
things — bills you know, that I didn't want to show 
papa — for silly things ; and then this man — a married 
man and an old friend — he was so kind ; he said I 
looked so miserable; he — you know how men can 
talk — he made the favour all the other way ; — ^he 
lent me fifty pounds." . 

" Poor Nellie ! " 

•* I thought that I should manage quite easily to pay 
it back — I thought he was a gentleman and would be 
nice about it. Oh Stella, how he has made me suffer ! 
He makes me dance with him, he makes me let him 
see me home — If I rebel he looks at me with a glance 
that says, ' Come then, return my fifty pounds — ' " 

" Oh Nellie, don't endure it ! Tell Mr Fetherston, 
make a clean breast of it, dear ! " 

" Oh Stella, you don't know — There's no one in the 
world so unforgiving as the Dad — ^And then he'd 
despise me. No ! no ! I'd rather have the insults of 
that other man — and then the other debts — Oh Stella, 
dear, I can't — " 

" I haven't fifty pounds," said Stella — " but let me 
lend you what I have — it's nearly that." 

"You dear! you dear!" cried Elinor kissing and 
hugging her, " but indeed, dear, I couldn't take it ! " 

" You shall — ^you must — Oh Nellie, I shall make 
you take it." 

"You can't — you cannot force me, Bel-Etoile!" 
She took Stella's pale face between her hands and 
kissed it tenderly, " but I shall always love you for 
it, darling, just the same! No, dear, there is but 
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one way out of it — " she bit her lip. " Oh Stella, I 
must marry ! " 

"Marry? marry to pay a debt of fifty pounds! 
How can you talk such rubbish, Nell ?" 

Elinor bent down and folded the drapery of her 
skirt with great exactitude. " My dearest Bel-Etoile," 
she said, " that's not the only thing. Oh, there are 
many reasons why I ought to marry. See how hard 
father works, and with this second family — no, Stella," 
she replied sadly, " I've had my day, I can't afford to 
be sentimental." 

"In that case your beauty has done you no service. 
Surely at twenty -one you of all people need not de- 
spair of chances." Elinor blushed and looked prettily 
conscious. " Well, of course I do have chances ; but 
not — " she laughed a little ; " well, some of them don't 
Amount to much. I've had four seasons Stella, and 
— ^you'll promise not to tell — " she leaned forward and 
Stella made the promise. "Well, Stella, I've never had, 
on the whole, a better offer than I had last night." 

*' Last night ? " Stella's instinct told her that this 
aspirant was her own beloved Talbot, yet Elinor had 
not met Talbot last night. 

"You see," said Elinor in a meditative tone; "of 
course people say that if a man is honest, nothing else 
matters, but still in a husband one does like something 
more; and this poor fellow, well, he is really a 'schoene 
sede,' noble and true and all the rest of it. He ought 
to be fairly well off too, and he is, in his way a person- 
age," a glitter came into her eyes. " It's nice to feel 
one can do what one likes with a man like that." 

"Yes," said Stella coldly, "provided one likes to 
treat him as he deserves." 

Elinor laughed again. "Stella you are a school- 
marm ! I don't want to treat him as he deserves. I 
am most horribly afraid of him. Oh Stella, how 
violent he was when I refused him." 

Poor Stella was on the rack. Talbot violent — 
violent because he liad been refused ! " That is because 
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he loves you very much," she said and no one knows 
what that plea for Talbot cost her. 

" Oh, I know that ! " said Elinor laughing lightly. 
" He*d pay up every penny I owe, and never ask a 
question, but my dear Stella we are unsuited; he 
bores me to extinction. Oh it's cruel ! cruel that I 
should have to ruin my life for a wretched little debt." 

" Oh Nellie," cried Stella reproachfully, " don*t be so 
weak. Why need you sacrifice yourself ; take (I can 
make it up) take the fifty pounds from me." 

" But if I do — it is so much. No darling, I couldn't 
bear to take the money you have earned so hardly." 

" I haven't earned it hard— indeed I haven't. You 
must have it, dear ; indeed I shan't be a penny piece 
the poorer." 

It was Stella who pleaded, Elinor who withheld 
the favour. 

" Oh Stella ; oh no, I couldn't. It would only be a 
little less horrible than this. Suppose you wanted 
it some day all of a sudden ? " 

" Indeed there is no fear of that. For to tell the 
truth, Nell," — she blushed crimson — " I — I — I give 
away what I earn, I was only waiting till it was the 
round fifty, it will be forty-five when Mrs Finlay has 
paid me for last night." 

"Last night? Will she pay you for singing last 
night ? " 

" Oh yes," said Stella, " I don't know any of those 
Castle people except in that sort of way." 

" Dear me ! " sighed Elinor. " How I wish I could 
earn money as easy." 

Miss Considine would rather have given fifty lessons 
than sing once in this half -prof essional manner ; it was 
a sacrifice she made with difficulty for the poor — but 
she said, '* Well, now you see how easily it comes, you 
can't mind taking it ? " 

" You sweet ! " cried Elinor, kissing her again, " I'll 
take it ! Of course, I shall give you five per cent, for 
it Bel-Etoile — Oh yes! even I can screw up that. 
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Ah my dear ! I shall never — never — Oh Stella ! " she 
completed her sentence with a sigh, a sob and a 
grateful look, and then after a pause, said, " Well, I 
suppose they will never bring our lunch unless we 
ring for it." 

Little was said during the meal. Elinor, made one or 
two attempts at conversation, but Stella unhappy both 
for her own grief and for Talbot's was irresponsive, 
so that Elinor began to fear lest she should be regret- 
ting her offer of the fifty pounds ; but after lunch she 
rose and said coaxingly — "You won't mind coming 
with me, will you, Nell ? — I have to get into 
Blessington Street by half-past three, so I couldn't 
get back here ; and later you might not be alone — " 

Elinor kissed her, ran upstairs for her walking 
things and five minutes later the girls started out to- 
gether. They were late so to save time they took a car 
to Hume Street, and Elinor waited while Stella made 
out her cheque. " I made it for fifty pounds," she said 
in an undertone when she returned. " It's only borrow- 
ing six from the housekeeping and that will clear you 
right ofi* — and Nellie dear, you will let your father 
clear you of the others." 

" You dear girl, yes," sighed Elinor pressing her hand. 
They alighted at Trinity College and walked thence 
to the bank ; this seemed to both of them to make the 
matter less of a solemn ceremony than if they had 
driven to the door — it gave a casual air to what was 
for both a really important and rather embarrassing 
affair. Stella tried to seem cheerful, but there was a 
constraint in her manner, due, Elinor supposed, to 
regret for her imprudent generosity, though indeed 
she had not a thought to spare for the money. 
But Miss Fetherston felt the burden of her indebted- 
ness keenly, she could not endure to find Stella 
admirable or to own even to herself that she owed 
her a debt of gratitude. 

" Notes, I suppose, Nell ! " asked Miss Considine as 
she entered the building : Elinor nodded and averted 
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her face ; she felt a burning rush of shame when, a 
minute later, Stella thrust a bulky envelope into her 
hand. All her graciousness forsook her; she could 
take Stella's money, she could not bring herself to 
acknowledge the obligation. She pushed the envelope 
quickly into her pocket. ** I'll send you a^ I O U,*' 
she said hurriedly. 

"If you do I shall burn it," said Stella quietly. 
" Some day when you have fifty pounds to spare, give 
it to some Irish charity, and till then, Nell, we won't 
waste another word about it." 

They had reached the comer of the Green where their 
paths diverged. Stella held out her hand, and Elinor 
half -laughing said, "I feel like Esau, I've sold my 
birthright. But you may trust me, dear Bel-Etoile ; I 
never go back from a bargain. Good-bye, dear heart ; 
luck go with you, I resign all claim to the Talbot 
estate." 

Stella said nothing; she turned away abruptly. 
There was a tramcar just turning down Westmoreland 
Street; she jumped into it for she could not walk. 
She was outraged, insulted, humiliated, and yet what 
answer could she make ? She had lent her money, 
well-knowins: that she would never see a penny of it 
again ; why lad she given it so readily and without a 
struggle ? Could it be that her motive, unknown to 
herself, had been to buy out her rival ? Had she 
sold Talbot's chance of happiness, and bought his 
misery, for fifty pounds ? With aching heart she 
examined her conscience ; but it gave her no answer: 
she could not tell whether she was innocent or guilty. 
Elinor meanwhile walked quietly home, repeating to 
herself that it was a fair exchange. Stella's money 
no longer felt burning and heavy in her hand ; her 
promise was a fair equivalent. She was quite happy ; 
Stella indeed was her debtor. Elinor knew that the 
girl would breathe no word of this to any one, nor 
would she dare ever to ask for her money back. 
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VI 

Talbot's mood changed as soon as he left Miss 
Fetherston's presence. All the sustaining fury and 
indignation evaporated before he reached the foot of 
the stairs, and he set out to walk home, feeling as 
crushed and broken, sore and shamed, as though he 
had been publicly flogged. His mind was too dis- 
traught for thinking ; he did not know that he was 
ashamed and as angry with himself as with Elinor ; 
he was conscious only of humiliation, weariness and 
intolerable sickness of heart. He met Stella Considine 
in Stephen's Green, but he passed without even seeing 
her, and when, in Baggot Street, Barrington came up 
to speak to him he strode on unconscious. He 
neither knew nor cared where he was going ; he went 
on blindly stumbling against every object that came 
in his way, making for his home instinctively, as a 
wounded animal makes for its lair. He had but one 
desire — to be alone. As he neared his house that 
craving intensified, and as he put in his key he drew 
a deep sigh of relief; privacy and solitude were before 
him. He pushed open the door silently, hoping to 
reach the study unobserved, but his §ervant had been 
lying in wait for him, and announced with some 
trepidation, " Four gentlemen in your study, sir." 

Talbot dropped into one of the two big chairs that 
emphasized rather than furnished the nakedness of. 
the square marble flagged hall. He looked severely 
at the man and said coldly, " How often am I to tell 
you, Harris, not to allow people to wait for me ? " 

*'The gentlemen insisted — they had an appoint- 
ment." 

" Do they ever say they have not ? " 

" Indeed sir, they speak quite true ; I refused to 
admit them. They showed me your letter, you bade 
them be here at eleven." 
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Talbot closed his lips tight, he pulled out his diary. 
" Quite right/' he said, and with a grim set face he 
stalked into the study where four men of the farm- 
ing class were awaiting him with much murmuring 
and impatience. When he entered they were seated 
round the fire talking in whispers. " I am sorry to 
have broken my appointment," he said in a cold 
unconciliatory tone, and without greeting or any 
grace of manner he seated himself at his writing- 
table. He had the cut and dried manner of a man 
whose time is much occupied, who has the habit of 
conducting affairs and with whom business is busi- 
ness. The men, not unnaturally, felt a#-onted by 
this ungracious reception, but the livid pallor and 
hard lines. of the drawn stern face sufficed to show 
three of them that Talbot was in either mental or 
physical distress. The fourth, a little sharp-featured 
man, with grizzled hair and a chin beard, said in a 
disagreeable voice, " We have been waitin* here three 
quarters of an hour." 

The reproof fell upon deaf ears ; Talbot did not 
even hear, he took out his keys, and without speaking 
unlocked his desk and the drawers of his table. 
There was an undefinable air of agitation about his 
extreme calm. 

All this was i^othing to the sharp faced man: he 
repeated in a loud defiant tone, " We have been 
waitin' here three quarters of an hour." Talbot looked 
at the clock, which pointed to five minutes to twelve. 
" I must ask you to pardon me," he began in a tone 
that had little of request or conciliation in it, then he 
stopped short, and nothing, not even a sigh, followed. 
None of these men had ever seen him before except 
on the platform, but to the three silent ones it was 
obvious that he was in extreme suffering, and was 
commanding himself by an eflfort that demanded all 
his strength and left him no spare thought for 
amenity. But the chin-beard man was burning with 
his own grieva,nce, and was pre-eminently what the 
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Americans call a "cuss"; indeed to his unlimited 
powers of making himself unpleasant he owed the 
local prominence which included him in this deputa- 
tion. He considered that Talbot was treating him — 
a constituent — in a cavalier manner, and he was 
determined to show his colleagues that he dare snap 
his fingers at any man in Ireland. "Your tone 
implies, sir, that ye're mighty indifferent whether we 
pardon ye or not ! " 

Talbot looked up and stared with simple amaze- 
ment : he had never been so addressed in all his life. 
His appearance was an effectual safeguard against 
familiarity and insult. The commanding dignity of 
his person, the stem intensity and thoughtfulness of 
his face inspired esteem and fear, and he had to a 
marked extent that * indefinable stamp of greatness 
that exalts men of iron will, strong character, and 
invincible fixity and singleness of purpose above 
their fellows. The three silent members of the 
deputation exchajiged uneasy glances, but the^rebel — 
his blood well up, his eyes aflame, his nostrils snuffing 
the delicious scent of battle — looked forward to a 
wordy war, more exhilarating, if less protracted, than 
the perpetual hostilities with his landlord. Talbot 
looked at the defiant face, eager for the fray, then 
after a minute, he said quietly, " You are mistaken, I 
am sorry gentlemen, to have caused you inconveni- 
ence ; I had an urgent matter to attend to. Without 
more waste of your time, let us set to business. 
Come a little nearer please — " 

" Ye see Misther Tahlbot," began a big red-bearded 
man, in a conciliatory tone, " the question is just this " 
—he drew up his chair, and sitting with his legs wide 
apart and his elbows on his knees, settled down for a 
comfortable prose ; the chin-bearded man sat sullenly 
silent, but both the others joined in, setting the first 
speaker to rights so continually, and offering so many 
comments, that they were practically all three speak- 
ing at once. Talbot looked from one to the other ; he 
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felt unable to execute the mental winnowing process 
by which he was wont to divide the wheat and the 
chaff of such discourses-^he could barely follow what 
they were saying. 

" Forty above the valuation," said one, and another 
voice cut in, "But what do you say to forty-three, 
sir ? " " Tim Halloran's is fifty-two—" 

"Well, but the average," said Talbot. "Let us get 
at the average on the estate." 

"The average is thirty-two," said the chin-beard 

in a tone that implied " what a fool you must 

be not to know that ! " 

" Thirty-two ? " said Talbot. " Have you got a list of 
the rents ? I must see the verification of that. I don't 
want to have to eat my own words as I did at Rushna." 
He was surprised to hear himself* speaking so reason- 
ably; he felt like a man on the verge of delirium; all his 
energy was devoted to keeping his mind to the point. 
The provoking part of it was that the whole business 
might have been done in ten minutes, if only the 
deputation could have been kept to the matter in 
hand ; but every subject seemed inevitably to lead up 
to some other, quite wide of the mark. In the midst 
of it all the servant brought him Kinsella's card on 
. which was written : " Can you give me five minutes 
before the meeting, urgent business ? " Talbot wrote 
underneath it : " While we have lunch, if you can 
wait." It was now nearly one, but for a full half- 
hour longer the discussion continued, and finally 
when his constituents departed he had to go at once 
to Kinsella. The little man was amusing himself by 
executing a pais seul up and down the long dismal 
room, And Talbot surprised him taking this undigni- 
fied exercise with his hands plunged in his trousers 
pockets and marking time with the "Blue Danube," 
softly whistled. He stopped suddenly with a guilty 
air. " My G — Talbot, how ill you look ! what ails 
you ? " He looked up at the hard face with a singu- 
larly affectionate and sincere expression. Talbot 
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explained that he had been suffering for an hour and 
a half, under a deputation which had been talking his 
head off, about an idiotic quarrel between the Local 
Branch and half-a-dozen farmers. As he spoke he 
looked at the table where two plates were laid, and 
where a cold leg of mutton, bread and butter and a 
jug of beer were set out. 

" I expect this is the whole spread, Kinsella, if 
youll sit down. What will you drink — claret, sherry, 
or whisky ? " 

Kinsella pointed to the jug with his fork. ," Is tfeat 
beer ? " he boomed. 

" I expect so — Yes, it is." 

" Ah ! then, thank you, that's my tipple." 

Talbot began carving the mutton and Kinsella went 
on : " Now, look here, we have got to be at Morrisson's 
in precisely five-and-thirty minutes, so that even if, 
in disregard of nursery training, we speak with our 
mouths full, we haven't a second to lose. Now, first 
of all there's two little matters I want your support 
in. To begin with ; now there's Barrington — he's as 
rapacious as, let me tell you, I am at this moment 
(this mutton, Talbot, is Al. Pickles ? m — I think not). 
Well, Barrington, if he's not checked, '11 get the whole 
funds o' the League voted for those Knocknihil ten'ts 
of his. He'll break us — that'll be the end of it — you 
just keep an eye on his claims and remember how 
those Lisdoo people dished us in '83." 

" Those were the people who paid their arrears with 
our grant ? " 

" The skunks ! And let me tell you these Knock- 
nihil people are the same lot — It's my belief (a little 
more o' that mutton — oh — thanks) it's my belief that 
these men are giving Bar'ington a second dose of the 
same physic. Two of them, mark you, are brothers of 
one of the Lisdoo men." 

" I should give those gentry — "* 

" Bless you ! " went on Kinsella with a curl of the 
lip, "but Bar'ington's so soft! He believes every 
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lie that's told him, provided it's against a land- 
lord—" 

" What a waste of credulity ! I'd make out a 
damning case against the whole pack of them and 
prove every word of it Up to the hilt — " 

Kinsella groaned. "You may well say it!" He 
looked from his own plate to Talbot's. " Are you not 
eating? Ye don't mean to take to your bed like 
Forrest and destroy my hopes." 

" Has Forrest taken to his bed — ? " 

" He has ; I got a note from him this morning. He 
must needs take an internal chill — an infernal chill 
for me — corning home from Mountleith, and he won't 
leave his bed." 

" Lucky fellow ! " 

" My G — yes ! And he was to speak for mo at 
Roeglass to-morrow — " 

" I thought it was to-morrow week — " 

Kinsella laid his finger on the side of his nose and 
winked. "You have to be up pretty early in the 
morning to catch Thomas Kinsella napping, let me tell 
you," he said, with a knowing air. 

Talbot smiled a little. "You're a smart fellow, 
Kinsella—" 

" Don't you begin praising till I'm done — You see, 
Talbot, those people will be fearfully disappointed at 
not getting Forrest. And Power has shuffled out for 
no reason in the world. I haven't a blessed soul to 
go with me. Fancy a famished multitude slaking 
their political cravings on an unseasoned diet of local 
eloquence and T.K. How much of me d'ye think will 
survive ? — " 

Talbot tried to look extremely unconscious, and 
Kinsella went on. " I thought, p'raps, that as you are 
disengaged — " 

Talbot signed that he understood, he took out his 
diary and Kinselld pleaded. " Only come and the 
blessing of a despairing man will rest upon you — " 
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" I don't very well see how I can," said Talbot, " I 
promised to dine at the Orrs to-night, and — " 

"I know it's a regular swell dinnerparty, chaperoned 
and supervised by their maiden aunt. But you see if 
we were to set out to-night, an enlightened Govern- 
ment might put a stop to our little game." 

"By Jove, Kinsella, every word you say adds to 
the horror of the situation. You mean you are start- 
ing by the 7.30 ? " 

" The 7.25," said Kinsella, wagging his finger and 
with a grimace. 

Talbot pushed back his chair and rose. " Well, I'll 
go," he s€dd shortly ; and Kinsella retorted, " That's 
just what I expected of you." 

The two men turned out together and drove down 
to Morrisson's. Talbot preferred this to walking, for 
the rattling of the car over the stones'put an end to 
conversation. He was feeling miserably ill and ex- 
hausted. During the past two nights he had slept 
little, and since meeting Elinor at Miss Moljrneux's he 
had scarcely tasted food. His nerves, overstrained by 
the many and violent emotions he had passed through, 
were jarred by every sound. Throughout the meet- 
ing he was extremely irritable and contradictious ; he 
scowled furiously at everyone who interrupted him, 
though he was unable to suffer any other person to 
have his say in peace. No suggestions but his own 
appeared reasonable, yet so soon as any project of 
his was adopted he saw a thousand objections to it, 
argued against the schemes he himself had proposed 
and behaved altogether in an intolerable manner. His 
colleagues, one and all, appeared to him hateful on this 
occasion — all the more hateful because they would not 
resent his behaviour as he knew it deserved to be re- 
sented. To be amiable was beyond his power; his 
voice sounded sharp and hard even to his own ears ; 
and, though his judgment recognised that as everyone 
seemed to him equally hateful the fault must be in 
himself, every speech, every proposition seemed just 
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the one thing that his conscience would not allow him 
to pass over in silence. 

" Really, this is a suggestion against which I must 
protest," he exclaimed for the hundredth time, and 
Barrington and one or two others unable to control 
themselves longer burst out into a roar of laughter. 
Talbot folded his arms ; he looked very angry 
" Perhaps someone will kindly explain the joke," he 
said with the basilisk glance that Lucian had vainly 
tried to imitate. 

" It s like the catchword of a play, Talbot, it gains 
effect by repetition," said Kinsella trying to look 
grave ; and someone else said quietly, " It would be 
well, Talbot, if you could remember that we are not 
the Government ; it is not necessary to oppose every 
word." 

" I must oppose propositions that I think suicidal 
and idiotic," said Talbot, still speaking in a short 
defiant tone. 

** Don't you think we should get on quicker if 
you assented to those you approve ? We might 
interpret silence as the strongest and most emphatic 
protest." 

Talbot could hardly control himself ; there seemed 
no limit to the humiliations of this miserable day. 
He ground his teeth and was within an ace of making 
himself still more ridiculous by quarrelling or stalk- 
ing out of the room. He had the sense, however, to 
retrieve the situation by piaking a supreme effort to 
force a smile, and saying (albeit in a voice shaking 
with irritation), " Yes, that will be best. Tin. in the 
mood this afternoon to see black white." 

The ill-temper and the struggle to conquer it were 
equally apparent in this speech ; the olive branch, 
though frost bitten and nipped, was welcome ; a 
chorus of kind speeches followed, which, had Talbot 
taken them, should have convinced him that he was 
in the most amiable temper in the world. His 
ghastly face was a powerful unconscious plea in his 
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favour. He looked so ill that it was easy to pardon 
his bad temper ; and when at length, after what 
seemed to /him an eternity of talk, the meeting broke 
up, Kinsella came to him and said, " I say, Talbot, never 
mind about me to-morrow if you want a rest. I'll 
ask Considine ; he'll pull me through." 

" Well, ask Considine, for I don't feel very sure of 
myself, I may be a fixture to-morrow morning. Ten 
to one I shall be all right, and you may be sure I'll go 
if I can, but I feel rather stiff." He had still an ordeal 
to go through which he felt little able to face. What 
should he do about this wretched dinner party of the 
Orrs' ? it was got up for the Fetherstons, and how was 
he to face Elinor ? How was he to run the risk of 
sitting next her through dinner? He looked and felt 
ill enough to send an excuse but his pride had now re- 
asserted itself, he was bitterly conscious of his blunder 
of the morning; he would not give Elinor a fresh proof 
of the extent of his heart break ; then too, it might 
happen that she, unwilling to meet him, might absent 
herself. Talbot wished with all his heart that she 
would do this, but he had little hope. Still the bare 
chance of it decided him to go — if he and she both 
excused themselves it would be too ridiculous. It 
took him a very long time to dress; he felt so be- 
wildered and light headed that he hardly knew what 
he was about, and from time to time he murmured to 
himself that he was too ill to go ; that he must give 
up and go to bed ; yet all the time he went on with 
his dressing, and at the appointed hour he walked 
round to Merrion Square. 

He had intentionally left home a little late; he did 
Bot wish to arrive in time for a long talk before 
dinner, and when he entered Miss Orr's drawing-room 
all the guests, save the Fetherstons, were assembled. 
They consisted only of the Goughs with their uncle (a 
Q.C. in high-class practice), and the Regius Professor of 
Greek at Trinity with his wife. Miss Considine, Dr 
Blake, Miss Molyneux, and Miss Dromore, a small 
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pretty rotund very young lady who was in Dublin 
for a few days only to act bridesmaid to a friends 
Her father, Lord Drornore, owned extensive but 
heavily mortgaged estates, and this revolutionary 
dinner party (to which she, with Blake to balance her, 
had been invited at the last moment) was a great 
event in the eyes of the young girl. The Orrs' house 
was a real Mesopotamia, for the young men, though 
interested in politics, could not ally themselves with 
either party, and respectable people of all shades of 
opinion met on this neutral ground. Talbot looked 
round apprehensively; to his relief Elinor was not 
there. Miss Orr, a fine big handsome sweet faced 
woman of five-and-forty or fifty, smiled kindly at 
him. " My dear Richard, how ill you look ? what ever 
have you been doing to yourself ? " 

"He has been attending a meeting of the party," 
said Titus over her shoulder. "Tell me, Richard, is 
Forrest's illness a precaution or a result ? " 

"Is Denis Forrest ill?" asked Miss Orr. "Oh! poor 
fellow ! and all alone in that terrible hotel. How I 
wish I had known sooner. Titus, you must bring him 
here to-morrow, and you Richard — I*m sure yoii only 
look fit to be in bed. Come and stay here for a bit 
and let me nurse you up ? '' 

The invitation surprised Talbot very little. A 
great many young men and women had found hospital 
at Miss Orr's ; she had Irish ideas, and a sick visitor 
was even more welcome than a healthy one as afford- 
ing a larger opening for kindness. She would have 
felt it neither extraordinary nor burdensome to have 
motherless invalids in both her spare rooms. But 
Talbot shook his head, saying that he felt quite well 
and moreover had to go to Roeglass in the morning, 
and by the way of turning the conversation, said to 
Titus, " I wish you would come too." 

"I should like it of all things," said Titus, " provided 
I'm not asked to make a speech. We can arrange the 
details bye-and-bye — just now I am very perturbed 
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about our dinner — you were more than a quarter of 
an hour behind your time, and we are still waiting for 
the Fetherstons." 

Talbot tried to say something, but he could not 
make a sound ; his tongue was paralysed — and Titus 
went on. " We shall be fearfully packed, for our room 
really is not big enough for sixteen ; but we found out 
an hour ago that Miss Dromore is with the Goughs, and 
Blake was kind enough to come in to balance her — we 
were very glad, of course, but it has turned us quite 
upside down, for Aunt Theresa says that little Miss 
Dromore takes precedence over the married ladies. 
Therefore, Dick, I don't quite know which of our four 
unmarried ladies to make happy by assigning you to 
her." 

" I shall be just as happy with a married lady." 

" We don't happen to have one to spare ; I think it 
lies between Miss Fetherston and Miss Considine." It 
had previously been arranged that Talbot should sit 
between Miss Molyneux and Miss Fetherston, but 
his wretched looks admitted of one very simple inter- 
pretation. 

" I think to-night—" said Talbot (" Considine will 
be here, will he ?). No. Well then, he is going 
down to Roeglass with us to-morrow ; if I sit near 
Miss Considine I could make the necessary arrange- 
ments with her." 

" And that will relieve her from Gough — I've no 
compunction regarding Miss Fetherston. Won't you 
go and shake hands with Miss Gough, who is looking 
veiy wistfully in your direction ? " 

Talbot rose and went over to the corner where Edith 
A sat, and he was standing before her, his back to the 
room, when there was that rustling sound, that dewy 
voice, that fresh and exquisite presence that seemed to 
him the incarnation of youth and spring and sunshine. 
Luck, or Titus' foresight, had mercifully placed him 
where he was little seen; he could stand there un- 
observed save by Edith, while the sweet voice made its 
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apologies. But Miss Orr cut her short with even less 
ceremony than Miss Molyneux had done. *'I thought, 
perhaps, your father*s train was late," she said. " Titus, 
we will go down," and Talbot heard the universal move- 
ment and rustle of skirts. Blake blindly peered round 
the room till he discovered Edith, and then Talbot 
turned to the half-empty room where Stella, a white 
pure figure, sat meekly waiting him. Elinor, on Gough*s 
arm, was sailing out of the room in front of them ; she 
too wore white, but with a diflFerence, her rich silk 
skirts covered with lace, her bodice tight at the supple 
waist and non-existent elsewhere, contrasted strongly 
with the long simple folds of Stella's girlish dress. 
Both girls wore violets at their breasts and in their 
hair, Stella one purple little bunch, Elinor great 
aromatic masses of Parma violets pale and sweet. 
Since then the scent of violets has been unendurable 
to Talbot. He and Stella were the middle couple on 
one side of the table ; and Elinor, with Gough on her 
left hand and Lucian on her right, sat almost opposite 
to him. Her bright eyes soon perceived that the 
card above Gough's cover was marked " Mr Talbot," 
and as she sat down she smiled a little, wondering 
who Talbot had let into his secret. She was well 
pleased by the change ; Gough was the eldest son of 
a baronet, heir to a large estate, and a rising novelist. 
True the baronetcy dated only from the IJnion, and 
the estate was in Kerry ; still the Goughs visited 
among very "good" people in London. 

But Gough did not care for Miss Fetherston; in 
the course of his life he had met several women of 
her type, none of them very respectable and none 
of more than surface interest. During a great 
part of dinner he allowed Lucian to absorb the 
beauty, and sat almost silent but intent, taking obser- 
vations. His left hand neighbour. Miss Dromore, 
spoke little to him ; she was shy, but she had a 
pretty round-eyed glance, and he surmised that under 
her timidity she was at once observant and clever. But 
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among the women it was Miss Considine who interested 
him ; her singing had attracted him towards this girl 
whom he had at first thought so ordinary, and now, as 
he sat opposite to her, her face and bearing sug- 
gested to him a type of womanhood which he had 
hitherto ignored. The girl was merely making arrang- 
ments on behalf of her father; but her pretty features 
and above all her starry eyes were glorified with a 
sweet and holy look of love, respect and tenderness. 
Indeed her face in its intense and pure devotion was 
the face of a Madonna. Such a look must, he knew, 
be bom of ardent love, but of a love quite unlike the 
physical attraction that had hitherto done duty for 
love with Gough both in his life and in his books. 
The clear eyes of Stella Considine revealed to him a 
new point of view ; his life, his thoughts, his concep- 
tion of womanhood stood condemned in his own eyes 
as unlovely and impure. He became aware that 
Miss Fetherston s bright eyes were upon him, and 
turning he encountered a laughing gaze ; the dimple 
in her exquisite soft cheek appeared, deepened, and 
then faded away. How fresh and radialit was that 
youthful cheek — a rose with the dew still upon it ! 
" You are interested in the little comedy over there ? " 
she said. 

"Miss Considine has such a beautiful face," said 
Gough, too professionally serious to care whether his 
speech were or were not pleasing to his neighbour. 

"She is very pretty," assented Miss Fetherston, 
showing her pearly little teeth, " but a bad angler ; 
fish don't rise when they see the rod and line." 

" I don't think she is fishing," said Gough quite 
gravely, as though — as was the case — anxious to 
make an accurate diagnosis of an interesting case. " I 
think she is simply so much in love that the expres- 
sion of her love escapes her as unconsciouvsly and 
with as little arriere pens^e as light from the sun and 
odour from a rose." He felt rather proud of this 
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simile, by which it occurred to him he would describe 
such love as Stella's in his next book. 

" I don't know/* said Elinor. " The sun, you know, 
shines on the just and the unjust ; Miss Considine's 
eyes beam only on an extremely eligible parti." 

Gough stole a glance at Talbot. " But Talbot," he 
said, with wonder in his voice. " Surely you would 
not call Talbot an eligible parti" 

" Well," said Elinor laughing. " Not of course for 
— for, say the eldest daughter of the Prince of 
Wales — but very, for the daughter of a Dublin 
photographer." 

Gough looked again at Talbot and allowed that, 
despite the smallpox, he had the air of a gentleman. 
** But do you mean that he has private means ? " he 
asked with interest. 

" He was an only child, and I believe his father's 
will, or behest or whatever it is, was sworn under sixty 
thousand pounds." 

" Sixty thousand pounds !" exclaimed Gough ; "sixty 
thousand pounds ! Do you mean to say that Talbot 
has sixty thousand pounds ? " 

" Oh ! hush ! " cried Elinor laughing. " He will hear 
you. I only know what I'm told. That's what he in- 
herited." 

" But sixty thousand at three per cent, is eighteen 
hundred pounds a year — I cannot believe that Talbot 
has an income of nearly two thousand a year! 
He—" 

" O no, he hasn't — not now, he has made ducks 
of it all ; but he had more, I believe, because his 
father was what's called a sharp fellow (his business 
faculty must make him turn in his grave) and the 
money was awfully well invested. But Mr Talbot, of 
course, has changed all that, and now his investments 
are, as the agitator said of the land, in a most satis- 
factory condition and bring him in no rents at all." 

** Dear me," cried Gough. " He might as well buy 
my land ! What can he have done with it all ? " 
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The ladies were moving; Elinor shrugged her 
shoulders, and it occurred to Gough that, in her des- 
habille condition this was a risky experiment. " Who 
knows," she said as she rose. Meanwhile Edith 
Gough and Blake, deaf to the pushing back of chairs, 
were still deep in talk, forgetful of all other things, 
though fourteen pairs of amused and kindly eyes 
were fixed upon them. 

"Dear me!" cried Edith starting up and crimson 
with confusion; "Mr Blake was telling me such 
dreadful things about Ireland." 

Miss Orr drew the girl's arm through hers and 
smiled reassuringly. 



VII 

Rub-a-dub ; dub, dub, dub, dub. Rub-a-dub ; dub 
dub, dub, dub. Rub-a-dub ; dub, dub. Rub-a-dub ; 
dub, dub. Rub-a-dub. Rub-a-dub. Ruba-dub. 

To this monotonous, and eternally repeated, beating 
of drums marched thousands of labourers and farmers, 
under a perpetually dripping drizzle from a sky of 
leaden grey. Some few of them were mounted on 
rough ponies, from whose paunchy sides the legs of 
the riders stuck out stiff and wide, and the majority 
among these, as well as all the drummers, were 
decorated with broad scarfs or sashes of flaring 
green. Nearly everyone, even the poorest, had a 
green neck-tie or hat-band, or at the least a sprig of 
green laurel in cap and coat, and a large proportion 
wore a good sized card of a pale green colour stuck in 
the band of their hats : this was their card of mem- 
bership of the National League. Each procession 
was headed by a crude green banner, on which was 
emblazoned in gold and white lettering such devises 
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as, "The Ballynmnchausen Branch of the Nationa' 
League." "Erin go Bragh." "Cheap Land an< 
Liberty," or " Home Rule," or the sacred letters 
" A. L. O. B." encircled in a wreath of shamrock. Th< 
more wealthy townslands had a variety of bannei 
adorned by hideous presentments of O'Connell, re- 
cognisable only by his wig ; of Emmet, not recognis- 
able at all, and identified only by the eye of faith, 
and of Charles Stewart Parnell, M.P., about whom 

there could be no possible mistake, as his name and 

style were set forth in clear printing round the==^ 
counterfeit presentment. Troup after troup marched,- 
in from the three highways and took up position in_ 
the market square, and all the while the beating of^ 
the drums now distant, now nearer, reiterated its 
eternal Rub-a-dub with maddening persistency. So 
the multitude poured in till the Roeglass market 
square was overflowing with a close pressed mass of 
humanity, steaming and stewing in the cold drizzle. 
On thje north side of the square — under Hogan's com 
store — a platform had been erected, on which were 
placed a double row of chairs now covered with a 
trapaulin. The speakers had not yet arrived, but the 
local men were beginning to Assemble. First on 
the field were the Roeglass magnates ; the great Mr 
Hogan, Mr Scully the grocer, and other dignitaries, 
all dressed in black frock coats of local fashion, 
extremely impressive to the beholders as well as to 
the wearers, whose manner was tinged with the 
complacent affability natural to great historic person- 
ages who are desirous of proving to mankind at 
large that they are not uplifted by their greatness. 
Then came the illustrious strangers from the neigh- 
bouring townslands, and close on their heels the clergy 
— big Father Mahony, the parish priest, and Father 
Fagan of Prestontown coming in for the largest share 
of enthusiasm from the crowd. All these notabilities, 
stamping their feet to test the security of the plat- 
form, and keeping well under their umbrellas, collected 
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in groups, and looked at the crowded square with 
complacent satisfaction. 

After a while there was a slight movement in the 
surging mass of humanity, and those near the main 
. street began to groan, hoot, and laugh in a good 
natured jocular way, keeping up a fire of wit at the 
expense of a meek looking little fellow with a reced- 
ing chin, who, guarded by two constables, made for 
the platform. He took his stand as near to it as he 
could get, but not on it, for he was a Government 
reporter, and his very existence was ignored by the 
magnates ; so the poor fellow stood on a step, resting 
first on one leg then on the other, trying to seem 
at ease, but feeling his position very uncomfortably. 

Suddenly a wild and thrilling cry burst from the 
edge of the crowd near the street and spread like 
fire along the mass, a light came into every eye, 
every breast heaved — the wild shout was the inarti- 
culate expression of a burning enthusiasm. All 
turned towards the street and all leaned forward 
straining for the first look, and those near the edge 
rushed into the streets with wild cries of welcome ; 
but it was impossible to get near to the new comers, 
for the heavily laden cars were already surrounded 
by a crowd that had collected with almost miraculous 
speed. Each car had four passengers besides the 
driver who had much ado to keep the multitude from 
taking out his horse ; but neither his whip nor his 
tongue were sharp enough to keep the people from 
crowding up, pushing, jostling, hustling to touch, if it 
were but the garment of Kinsella, who was on the 
first car with Orr, The Freeman reporter, and a local 
man who had welcomed the agitators at the station ; 
and ot Talbot who sat with Considine, and two 
Roeglass magnates on the second car. Orr's heart 
rose into his throat, the tears filled his eyes; this 
enthusiasm moved him with a profound and tender 
feeling towards these people ; Talbot and Kinsella put 
on looks of stony indifierence and neither made the 
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slightest response to this really touching welcome 
they dismounted without a smile and stolidly followec 
their guides to the platform through the crowd who 
almost breaking their throats with cheers, made way? 
for them and then closed up behind, patting the 
agitators on the back and touching their clothes ae 
they passed. Kinsella went first with a supremel]^ 
unconscious and jaunty air. Then Talbot, his head 
a little bent, and his eyes fixed on the ground witb 
stolid but gloomy fanaticism. Considine who followed 
him, retained his sweet and serious dignity ; Titua 
looked about him interested in all that was 
going on, though a little embarrassed by the pata 
and touches that thrust undeserved greatness upon 
him. The press was great and progress through 
the crowd was slow, but at length the platfomn 
was reached and Kinsella, the local member, mounted 
it, amid wild and deafening shouts wherein mingled 
cheers and the high pitched yelling Irish whistle 
of applause ; and as he gained the top, ''Kinsella. 
Kinsella," was shouted from every throat. Talbot 
was received with no less enthusiasm, and while the 
exchange of amenities was in progress on the platform. 
" Talbot and low rents," received their ovation. 
Considine and Orr were then presented all round, 
and were received by the local men with a kind 
forbearance that brought merriment into Talbot's 
eyes — "Mr Kinsella," said a hushed voice, shaking 
with self importance, "there is the Government 
reporter ; he wants to come near — what shall we do 
with him ^ " " Put 'm under the ricket'yst part of 
the platform," replied the little man and Talbot 
smiled ; but Considine, who was always just to hia 
adversaries, said in his deliberate well-considered way : 
" I trust that you will pardon my interference, for I 
must say that it is, in my opinion, neither liberal nor 
just to place an obstacle in the way of this fellow 
who, when all is said, is here only in obedience to his 
superiors and in the discharge of what is, most un- 
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questionably, his duty. His position must be at best 
an extremely unenviable one, and at present he has 
done nothing to merit, or to speak more accurately, to 
excuse the slightest discourtesy on our part." The local 
magnates exchanged glances; the advocacy of kindness 
and courtesy to Government reporters seemed to them 
politically unsound. But Talbot cut the matter short 
by saying, " Yes, we're not going to say anything we're 
ashamed of," and beckoning to the reporter signed to 
him to take a chair near the centre of the platform, 
" This is the best side for hearing because of the wind." 
he said, and having shaken the rain from his umbrella 
he placed himself under its shelter on the next chair. 
Titus, despite Kinsella's entreaties, retired among the 
lesser lights, but Considine placed himself near to 
Talbot. Kinsella sat next the chairman on the other 
side the centre, and beckoning to him whispered, 
"Look here, Scully, I don't want to speak much, I'm 
as hoarse as a drake (d'ye hear) ? I can scarcely bring 
out a word. Set up Talbot and Considine first." 

" And your other friend, Mr Orr ? " 

" Oh, bless you ! " cried Kinsella. " Set up Orr if 
you wish a shindy ; he'll defend the Government if he 
thinks anyone has hit too hard ! " He subsided and Mr 
Scully rose. 

" Father Mahony and gentlemen," he began, bowing 
right and left, "friends and fellow citizens^ neighbours 
of Ballyraunchausen and Prestontown, we are here to- 
day upon ah — ha — ha— -upon a — ah — very great and 
solemn occasion. We are here to protest against what 
— in the presence of this gentleman sent up from 
Galway — " The poor reporter looked supremely 
wretched, and Father Fagan, a bandy-legged little 
man with swarthy exaggerated features, who sat at 
the extreme end of the platform, half rose and shook 
his fist vigorously at the crowd who speedily 
responded to this hint, crying "Bo bo," and the 
numerous wits showered a volley of imprecations. 
" We'll make 'um eat his notes." " Ah, why for now ? 
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Make 'um read 'em." (This was an allusion to the 
supposed incapacity of the police reporters) " Whai, 
in the presence of this worthy scribe'* continued Mr 
Scully, (fresh gestures from Father Fagan^ followed 
by *'Ah Bo Bo— s— s— to hell with 'm)." / miU 
merely style the severity of Lord Roeglass " (this was 
followed by a sudden and perfectly spontaneous fire 
of yells, groans, and imprecations). " Our friends 
here from Dublin " (here again Father Fagan cheered 
and the crowd with him). " Our honoured member^ 
Mr Thomas — '* (" Hoorah ! hoorah ! Three cheers for 
Kinsella." " Ah, Kinsella will be the savin' o* Roeglass. 
Kinsella for the Roegl«iss ten'ts, Kinsella ! Kinsella I 
Kinsella ! " followed by such shouts of enthusiasm that 
Kinsella, to restore order, was obliged to rise and bow). 
" Our honoured member y Mr Kinsella " (" Ah ! " and a 
universal smile) " has signalised this day by bringing 
with him a patriot whose name ranks with the great 
names associated with the struggle of our country to 
be free,*' (immense and spontaneous enthusiasm from 
the crowd). " With such names as the name of 
our great Munster hero. Brian Boroihme" (cheers, 
yells, and "We'll do for the English what he did 
for the Danes) "of Eoghan Roe" (renewed enthu- 
siasm) ** Sarsfield" (cheering and cries of "Limerick!" 
" English faith," " Bo, bo, bo for England ! "), " of Flood 
and Ora — " (immense enthusiasm, wild cheering 
with shouts of "Free Trade! Volunteers! Indepen- 
dent Parliament ! ") " Of Tone " here the excitement 
reached fever heat; hats were off, and shoiits of 
"United Irishmen" rent the air, with such names 
as " Tandy," " The Sheares," and " Fitzgerald," "Drr," 
each followed by a fresh burst of enthusiasm). 
" With Emmet" (roars of cheering, yells, shouts, "the 
Union, Bo Bo "— " To hell with the Union ! " " why 
waste breath on it, when 'tis there already," and 
laughter). " With O'Con—" (Hoorah Hoorah 'rah- 
rah ! " The Liberator ! " " Emancipation ! ") " With Mit- 
chell and O'Brien and the " — (deafening tries of " '48." 
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** The men of '48 " — 'Rah 'rah 'rah — then a voice cried 
** Fenians 1 " and the wild cheer burst forth broken by 
^n ear breaking shriek of " Manchester Martyrs," and 
SL tremendous cheer, " Allen ! Larkin ! O'Brien ! " 
^** God save Ireland ! God savQ Ireland !" " Hoorah — 
rah — rah!") ''A patriot whose name ranks — aifid 
ranks deservedly with the names of our sabered d£ad, 
who lived and died in the cause of Irish nationality,'* 
(Here Father Fagan gesticulated, and the crowd 
responded with enthusiasm) *'but who, after seven 
centuries of oppression** (" Bo Bo ") " huve stUl failed 
to free our country '' (" And she's a dear land, 
Hoorah ") '*from the tyranny,** (" Ugh Ugh ") " the 
oppression,** (" Bo Bo," " Coercion,") " the injustice,** 
(" rack renting ! Ugh Ugh ! Land grabbing ! Ugh Ugh ! 
Jury packing ! U-u-ugh ") " the religious persecution,** 
(" Three cheers for the Pope ! " " Three cheers for the 
clergy ! " " Father Mahony ! " "An he's the best priest 
in Ireland 1" "Father Fagan!" "Now why don't he 
cheer ! " laughter.) " the rack renting and land grab- 
Wri^,"(" Bo Bo ! " " To hell with the landlords ! " " To 
hell with all grabbers ! " " To hell with Roeglass ! " 
"Sure an' he'll not be leavin' Richardson behint 'um !" 
"Ugh Ugh!" Groans for Richardson, Roeglass and 
eviction " Ugh Ugh ! " " Richardson and no mercy ! " 
"nor justice neither ! " " Ugh Ugh !") ''The rack rent- 
vng and oppressive " ("Bo Bo") " administration of the 
folwy of England,** (" Bo Bo ! to hell with England ! " 
here Talbot shook his head slowly, and the unlucky 
spokesman amended, " To hell with English interfer- 
ence.") " the unjust and oppressive adTninistration of 
^foLvyy of England by Alien officials. (Loud and 
prolonged applause.) Our forefathers fought for 
freedom with the sword, but the heel of the oppressor 
w still upon our neck, (applause instigated by Father 
Fagan) The rack renting and luxurious absentee 
(groans) stUl battens on rents, wrung out of the blood 
of a starving peasantry, and supplemented by the 
generous demotions from our dear exiles in the greater 
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Ireland across the Atlantic wave, (The end of thisr 
flight of eloquence was lost in the enthusiastic^ 
cheering of the multitude, each one of whom hadL 
some dear exile of his own) But other means remavrt^ 
to us, the resources of civilisation are nx)t exhausted^ 
thefiag of liberty is still our standard, the grinding 
tyranny of England has not stamped out the sacred^ 
fire of the love of freedomfi. The long night of waiting 
is crowned in our day by a glorious sun-burst, 
(immense enthusiasm) arid the work of ov/r forefathers 
in the enfranchisement of their country, (cheers) 
the re-establishment of Ireland, a Nation (immense 
applause) is now in the honoured hands of our revered 
arid beloved leader," ("Parnell! Pamell! Parnell!'^ 
and wild cheering) ''and his colleagues, Davitt, 
(loud cheers) Dillon (renewed enthusiasm) O'Brien " 
(" Hoorah Hoorah ! O'Brien and United Ireland ") 
**and the other leaders of the people. Never has 
the National cause (enthusiastic cheering) been i/nt 
better hands; never have the rights of the people been 
upheld by so strongly rooted and wide spread an 
organisation as the National League.'* (" Hoorah t 
Hoorah ! " " cheers for the League ! ") *' My friends 
we have only to remain true to our leaders — to the 
teaching of the Irish Parliamentary party (long 
and enthusiastic cheering) to stand bravely by 
one another, remembering that Ireland is but one 
nation, here and across the seas, and victory wiU be 
ours (cheers). 1 will not detain you longer, but thank- 
ing you for the great patience ".(" No no — " and " Qo 
on ") " with which you have listened to me, will intro^ 
duce to you Mr Tal — (wild cheering, for Talbot was 
extremely popular) who, at great personal incon- 
venience, has taken the place of Mr Forrest, who is 
stretched on d bed of sickness, (murmurs of condolence^ 
and cheers for Forrest from the crowd.) I will now 
call upon Mr Talbot to address the meeting." 

Mr Scully sank back into his chair, hot, in spite of 
chill wind and drizzle, and Talbot rose amid a deaf en*^ 
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ing roar of applause. An old priest in the back- 
ground thrust forward his umbrella, which was 
enormous, and signed to the men who had held the 
baldacchino over the eloquent Mr Scully to take it, but 
Talbot declined to be sheltered, and stepped unpro- 
tected and bare-headed out into the front of the 
j)latform. Below him was an odorous mist, emanating 
irom the warm wet bodies of the people, and which 
^waa now so thick as to conceal all but a very genetul 
survey of the crowd. The damp cold was penetrating, 
Ibut the people were so closely packed that they would 
Xiave complained of heat rather than cold had they 
l)een in a mood to observe physical discomfort. The 
HDublin men, on the other hand, chilled by their early 
journey and their eight mile drive on an open car, 
^i-nd by having now been for more than half-an-hour on 
't^Iie unsheltered platform in their damp clothes, were 
lialf -frozen. Talbot's face was so stiff that he had to 
mib it with his cold red hands before he could move 
Ills lips ; as for his legs and feet they were so numb 
'bliat he could hardly stand. Clothing seemed to 
afford no protection from the penetrating wind ; he 
liv-as nipped and shrivelled and smarting with cold, 
»nd his face, like that of every other person on the 
platform, was of a starved bluish purple with a red 
rim round the eyes and nose of bright shining pinkish 
scarlet. The local men were buoyed up by their 
excitement, Talbot and Einsella were both case 
hardened ; but both Considine and Orr were thinking 
ihat they had never been in such bodily discomfort 
in their lives. Considine wished himself at home 
again ; Orr, on the contrary, was congratulating him- 
self on having obtained this glimpse of an agitator's 
life with the gilding off. He had sometimes felt 
uneasy when his Tory friends had reminded him that 
to some members of the party agitation was a liveli- 
hood ; but he now felt that no man with health enough 
and brains enough to be chosen for a paid Member 
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need perforce earn his living in such an extremely 
uncomfortable manner. 

Talbot stood with his arras folded, looking long and 
earnestly into the warm mist beneath him ; the wild 
ringing cheers continued, and Talbot continued to 
look down, his face softened by the devotion to these 
people, which had been the strongest and tenderest 
affection of his life. He stood there rigidly undemon- 
strative, but the multitude did not resent his lack of 
effusion, his life and their own hearts told them of 
his true and constant sympathy. He understood 
intuitively the dull monotony of the meagre, hungry 
lives, brightened only by religion, and by the flicker- 
ing hope of better days to come, that he and his 
colleagues had instilled into them. But dull as were 
the lives, he marvelled at the feeling — call it en- 
thusiasm or love of excitement as you will — which 
had induced this vast multitude to leave the shelter 
of their homes, and walk for miles through rain and, 
mud and wind, to stand for hours stewing in the 
sickly exhalations from their own bodies, merely on 
the chance of getting within earshot of a few hoarse- 
voiced, red-nosed men from Dublin, whose eloquence, 
whatever it might be under favourable circumstances, 
was hardly likely to be very moving when handi- 
capped by frozen lips, and brains dulled and congealed 
by damp and cold. Talbot raised his head; the 
shouting ceased. " I can conceive of no more movin<y 
sight," he began in that beautiful, sympathetic voice 
of his, that had every good quality except clearness. 
His tones did not carry on the moisture-laden air, and 
the people crowded closer and closer, rolling up with 
that strange uniformity of purpose and action, that 
moves a crowd like a wave of the sea. Up rolled 
the tide of humanity, and through the mist Talbot 
beheld thousands of wistful eager faces, listening with 
ears and eyes, straining every nerve to catch the trea- 
sured words. "I can conceive of no more moving 
sight," he repeated, speaking louder and at a higher 
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pitch, " than this great multitude assembled here in 
this wretched weather, for no personal motive but 
merely and solely to join in a protest against the 
inhuman treatment by one man of some score or so of 
their fellows." The crowd rolled closer; there was 
hardly room to breathe, so closely did they wedge 
into one another ; all eyes were on Talbot, every sense 
wjis strained and utter silence reigned among them, 
while the beautiful voice, vibrating with sympathy, 
and ardour, and emotion went on counselling, en- 
couraging, exhorting the people to withhold their rents 
until the eviction notices were withdrawn, and 
denouncing the " barbarous " action of Roeglass, with 
the obvious and utter sincerity that stamped every 
tone and word and gesture of Talbot's, and in terms 
which can have lost little intensity through the 
presence of the Government reporter. 

Meanwhile Kinsella, whose devotion to Talbot did 
not extend to his speaking, was leaning over towards 
the chairman, whispering to him and shutting off the 
forward direction of his voice with his hand. Mr 
Scully, though he would fain have listened to the 
eloquence of the " Patriot worthy of being ranked with 
Brian Boroihme, Eoghan Koe," etc., felt his import- 
ance and political standing raised by this whispered 
confabulation with Kinsella, which not only attested 
to his intimacy with our honoured Member, but by 
raising him high above amateur enthusiasm placed 
him on the level of professional indifference. He 
imitated Kinsella's screen with his hand, but there the 
resemblance stopped, for whereas Kinsella's hand was 
small and finely shaped, Scully's was large and coarse. 
" Ei, St ! " began Kinsella to attract his attention, and 
then when the chairman, casting a half frightened 
look at Talbot's back, turned towards him, he con- 
tinued in a solemn whisper, " I must congratulate ye 
Mr Scully ; ye brought down the house." 

"Not at all, not at all," murmured Mr Scully 
modestly, and inwardly contrasting the wild en- 
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thusiastic howls and cheers and interpolations which 
had seasoned his own address to the almost unbroken 
silence in which Talbot was speaking. 

" 'Blest if I know what you expect then, Mr Scully," 
said Bansella. " Parnell 'mself couldn't have been 
received with more enthusiasm." 

"Well, well," said Mr Scully looking anxiously 
from Talbot's well set up figure to the breathless silent 
crowd, " only of course I have more experience of the 
local taste," he leaned nearer to Kinsella and gave a 
word to the wise. " They like an allusion to history — 
something they can catch at — they like to be amused." 

" By G— then they won't like Talbot. But now 
look here, Scully, we have got to catch the five-five 
train — " 

The hospitable magnate said that this was utterly 
and entirely impossible, a banquet had been prepared 
and — But Kinsella was obdurate. " I*m very sorry," 
he boomed, " for I'm dying of hunger already ; but 
both Talbot and I have to put in an appearance at 
Bar'ngton's lecture. Talbot is advertised to take the 
chair and we could find no one more popular than 
M*Dermott to replace 'm. I needn't tell ye that 
Bar'ngton isn't the attraction and if the people go 
away disappointed we shall have an empty hall on 
Thursday." 

"Um, um," ejaculated Scully in a knowing and 
professional manner, " and that would be a loss." 

"A heavy loss," said Kinsella nodding solemnly. 
" And now Scully," he drew out his watch furtively, 
'* it's just past two ; I had my breakfast at seven, 
the others, who inhabit a more fashionable quarter, 
must have had theirs at half-past six." 

Mr Scully's stiff empurpled face took an expression 
of concern. " Dear me ! you should be having food 
without delay. What will we do ? " 

"Well," said Kinsella, holding up an explanatory 
finger and wagging it to emphasize the sentence* 
" couldn't we send an emissary to the hotel and tell 
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them to get ready some cold meat? We might go 
down one by one." 

A roar of enthusiasm drowned* their voices. Talbot 
had stopped speaking. " Go on, go on," shouted the 
people, arid then someone cried in a wheedling and 
entreating tone, " Five minutes," seconded by a yet 
more persuasive "Foive smahl little minutes;" but 
Talbot shook his head and put his hand to his throat, 
and the wild cheering broke out again and lasted long 
enough for Mr Scully to beckon forward a back seat 
local man and bid him carry Mr Talbot off to the inn. 
This done Mr Scully rose and in a " few words " intro- 
duced Mr Considine, a " gentleman less well known in 
Roe^ass than in Dublin, where he was the honoured 
friend of the great leaders of the fight for National 
Liberty (cheers), low rents (cheers) and no eviction 
(loud and enthusiastic cheering). The friend — to sum 
up the case and not to detain them — the friend in a 
word of such men as Pamell (immense enthusiasm), 
Dillon (renewed enthusiasm), Davitt (cheers), as our 
friend by whose moving eloquence we have all been 
enthralled, Mr Richard Talbot (wild enthusiasm). 
He was sure he might promise a gentleman thus 
inthrojuced a genuine Irish welcome." This invita- 
tion was loyally responded to, and Considine rose and 
stepped forward in his measured, dignified way ; then 
taking his stand in the middle of the platform he 
looked quietly round, and with a charming smile at 
Mr Scully began in his mellifluous well-considered 
tone : " In justice to myself I must assert that I came 
here to-day without the remotest conception that I 
should be honoured by an invitation to address you. 
(applause instigated by Father Fagan). My trespcuss 
upon your valuable time is not of my own seeking ; 
my motive in accompanying my illustrious friends 
was simply a desire to see for myself the condition of* 
one of the most notoriously ill-managed estates in 
Ireland " (a good deal to Considine's surprise he was 
silenced by a burst of spontaneous enthusiasm) ; " and 
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which, I must confess, I find in a condition which to 
the superficial observer appears about as bad as 
anything can possibly be. But I will not say that 
with these faotives there may not, perchance, have 
mingled some desire to hear the eloquence of my 
friends, Messrs Kinsella and Talbot (renewed cheering), 
which has been so ably introduced by your towns- 
man — " (here he turned and looked towards the 
chairman, who whispered " Scully ") — " your gifted 
townsman, Mr TuUy. In his eloquent, but I am 
bound to admit, extremely flattering introduction of 
myself Mr TuUy has assigned to me honours to which 
i, unfortunately, can lay no manner of claim. Far 
from being the intimate friend of Messrs Pamell, 
Dillon and Davitt I have never had the honour of 
exchanging so much as a greeting with any one of 
those gentlemen — " 

Talbot, who up to this point had maintained a fitting 
gravity, went off into an uncontrollable explosion of 
laughter, rocking himself backwards and forwards. 
Mr Scully looked less pleased, but the crowd roared. 
" My sympathy with them and with yourselves — " 

At this moment the back-seat magnate came for- 
ward and laid a timid hand on Talbot's arm, and with 
an air of mystery and importance whispered that 
lunch was prepared for him by the desire of Mr 
Scully. Talbot rose ; he was too cold to be hungry, 
but the prospect of warmth and shelter and whisky 
and water was irresistible. *' 111 bring my friend 
too," he said, and beckoned to Orr to accompany him. 
Their guide conducted them through the com store 
and thence by the street to the inn which was but a 
few steps distant, and there in a parlour at once 
cold and stuffy and redolent of stale tobacco, peat 
smoke and whisky, they sat down to their meal. 
Talbot did not dare to look at Orr, who he felt was 
bursting with laughter, and he devoted himself to the 
back-seat magnate, questioning him as to the condi- 
tion of the district. He always made a point of 
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gleaning as many local impressions as possible and 
correcting the official information provided to him by 
the opinions of local men, and Titus noted with 
admiration the masterly knowledge that he displayed 
on all agrarian matters. 

Their meal over, they returned to the platform 
where Kinsella was now pouring forth a fiery invec- 
tive against landlordism and English rule. He was 
an impassioned and really eloquent speaker and had 
a much more gymnastic style than Talbot's, prancing 
about, shaking his fist and gesticulating wildly; all 
with a genuine fire and earnestness that placed the 
sincerity of his hatred beyond all question. That 
expression of hatred found an echo in every heart in 
the crowd, each one among that mass of human 
beings felt that the thoughts of Kinsella were his 
own, and that their local Member was in deed as well 
as name the representative of his constituents. No 
sooner had he finished speaking than he and Considine 
left the platform, and Mr Scully rose to say that 
Father Mahony would propose a vote of thanks to Mr 
Talbot. In the " few words " in which he made this 
announcement, Mr Scully attributed both to priest 
and agitator so many gifts and virtues that had they 
not taken leave of their modesty long ago, they must 
have sunk through the ricketty platform for very 
shame. But not one whit abashed by this adulation, 
Father Mahony swaggered forward, his genial face 
wreathed in smiles. He was the Irishman of Punch, 
a big shambling fellow with a square rough red face, 
deep-set twinkling eyes, no nose in particular, and a 
prominent lower face consisting chiefly of a huge 
dome-shaped upper lip. The roar with which he was 
greeted showed that he was simply adored by his 
flock. His voice was €us typical as his face, Irish 
in its brogue, Irish too in its beautiful and sympathetic 
quality; and he had a natural and very pleasing 
eloquence remarkable even in a race of orators. His 
speech, short and to the point, was by fair the best 
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that had been made ; pithy, sensible, racy of the soil, it 
was up to the mark of any assembly, and yet it was 
in no way above the understanding of the people. 
Humorous and pathetic by turns, it was listened to 
with tears and laughter, and seemed to Orr like a 
sunny, cloudy, breezy day ; always changing in effect, 
always unexpected, always beautiful. He sat down 
amid deafening applause: then after a few more 
words from Mr Scully, Mr Power, the president of 
the Prestontown branch rose to second the vote. He 
was a slim and fragile creature with a gentle earnest 
face, and so consumed by shyness that having once 
begun he knew not how to stop. He gabbled rather 
than 'spoke ; began a great number of sentences with- 
out finishing any, and never succeeded in getting 
anywhere near the vote of thanks. Fate alone knows 
how long he would have continued speaking had not 
Kinsella returned, and after whispering to Mr Scully 
that he had had the cars ordered, turned towards 
Father Fagan and signed to him to give the signal 
for applause, tip went the little Father's hat, up too 
went the cheers and down went Mr Power, dragged 
back by the coat tails. The chairman then announced 
that the vote of thanks had been carried unanimously, 
and Talbot curtly and coldly acknowledged his grati- 
tude for having been thanked. But the proceedings 
were still far from their close. Mr Scully rose to say 
that Father Fagan wished to move a vote of thanks 
to Mr Considine, and the little priest strove to make 
up with the heat of his gratitude for the coldness of 
Considine's eloquence, and the back-seat ma^ate 
seconded the vote. Then Considine had to uiank 
them for having thanked him, and the same process 
had to be gone through with regard to Kinsella. 
Finally it was moved that the chairman do leave the 
chair in order that the general gratitude might be voted 
and expressed in the same elaborate manner. Talbot 
and Kinsella having been through this ceremony on 
an average once a week during the last nine or ten 
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years, yawned, fidgetted and looked at their watches 
in the most shameless manner before the happy, long 
delayed moment when the Dublin men, hideous with 
cold, clambered into the cars and set out for the 
station, escorted by three local enthusiasts. 

They were so cold and wet that it seemed 
impossible that they could become more numb and 
stiff and smarting. The drizzle had now given place 
to a drifting and determined downpour, a blue mist 
hung over the bog, and a damp smell of decaying 
vegetation rose from the ground. In some places the 
hay was not yet saved, and lay in steaming, rotting 
stooks in the fields side by side with blackened 
patches of over ripe oats. The country was a wide 
rolling plain, the very picture of desolation ; not a 
tree, big enough for firewood, was left standing, only, 
here and there, the desert was enlivened by a little 
cottage and a few fields reclaimed by unceasing 
labour from the surrounding and encroaching bog. 
Not a man was to be seen ; every soul of them had 
gone to the meeting, but here and there a bare-footed 
woman, in much patched clothing, trudged patiently 
along, or stood, baby in arm, at her cabin door, and 
above her in the damp but neat and elaborate thatch, 
cocks and hens roosted warming their feet in the straw. 
From time to time a group of pretty half -clad urchins 
would run after the cars, cheering lustily as they 
went, or a couple of piebald pigs, hailing the diver- 
sion as eagerly as the humans, would enjoy the 
excitement of a spirited run for a mile or two and 
then grunting contentedly, turn and trot leisurely 
home. Nothing could be more poverty-stricken and 
wretched. Kinsella, deep in an argument with the 
Freeman reporter anent the comparative merits of 
Bourget and Loti, remarked nothing; Talbot and 
Considine exchanged glances, and looked at the 
desolate prospect with the gloomy eyes of men who 
have never been able to grow accustomed to the 
miseries of the poor. Orr, who was seated next 
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Father Mahony, was filled with a silent wonder at 
the attachment of these poor people to so woe-begone 
a spot. " But after all," he thought, " this love of the 
maker for the work of his hands is an instinct both 
human and divine. The attachment of these people 
to their homes ift no more to be marvelled at than the 
preference of a mother for her own ricketty and 
mishapen child over the well-grown offspring of 
another woman." Under the influence of his sur- 
roundings, he felt more of a Land Leaguer than ever 
h6 had felt in his life, for nothing could be clearer 
than that the fertility of this land, such as it was, 
was the creation of the tenant, and that without his 
ceaseless care it would go back into bog in a couple 
of years or less. 

The Boeglass estate was a trump card of the Land 
Leaguer ; none defended Roeglass — an absentee whose 
rents were often more than double the valuation, and 
who kept his tenants out of the land court by threats 
of coming down on them for every penny of the inevit- 
able arrears. Father Mahony knew every detail of 
the working of the estate, and Titus, always sympa- 
thetic towards the poor, felt at that moment that all 
right and argument were on the tenants' side. Passing 
through so desolate a country side he had wondered 
from whence the multitude who had filled the Market 
Square had sprung, but to his surprise he found when 
they reached the railway station that this also was 
crowded, on both platforms, over the connecting bridge 
and even out into the road. Old people, women and 
children, made up a large proportion of this crowd,, 
which was mainly composed of the very poorest and 
dirtiest of the people. They were all huddled to- 
gether and when the car approached gave a high pitched 
whistling Irish cheer, but when the popular hero dis- 
mounted, personal excitement and speculation and awe- 
struck Admiration held the day ; the crowd was quiet, 
indulging in soft reverential whispers — " Kinsella ? '* 
" Tis Kinsella." " Ah Mr Thomas Kinsella, sor ! God 
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bless ye, Mr Kinsella." " Dillon is it ? " 'Tis Forrest. 
"Whist! 'Tis Tahlbot," "Tahlbot!" "Tahlbot!" in 
varying soft tones of adoring enthusiasm. "God 
bless you Mr Tahlbot," and the old women, with a fine 
disregard to truths added, *' God bless your handsome 
face." " Whose him ?" much speculation with regard 
to both Orr and Considine. Various names from 
Parnell downwards, were suggested and rejected. 
The agitators pushed their way through the crowd, 
which pressed upon them, stretching over to touch 
them, the old women begging importunately for " the 
proice o' the tay." Talbot and Kinsella pushed stolidly 
on, but Orr and Considine moved by pity, and seduced 
by flattery, did not bely their generous and handsome 
^*feyaces" and parted with all their small change. 

To reach the up platform they had to cross the 
station, but there being no possibility of forcing a 

{)a8sage over the bridge, they dropped down on to the 
ine and crossed it, and were eagerly helped up by 
the crowd on the other side, and then the specula- 
tion, admiration, identification, patting, blessing and 
begging began all over again, always in the same 
awestruck and reverent tone. Titus observed with 
admiration that among all the various people who 
denied that Talbot was Parnell, Dillon, Sexton, 
O'Brien or Healy, and settled the matter with, "Sure 
I know 'tis Tahlbot," no one of them alluded to the 
identifying disfigurement. Suddenly a big handsome 
fellow with wavy grey hair, pushed his way through 
the crowd, and seizing Kinsella by the hand, cried 
enthusiastically: "God bless ye Mr Kinsella and 
damn Richardson." 

"Oh! oh!" said Kinsella a little disconcerted by 
this practical epitome of his own teaching, but his 
confusion was covered by the crowd who, shaking off 
their awe, found tongue in abuse of the hated agent, 
*' Lave Richardson to me." " I'll have out Richardson's 
bloind oi," (a delicate allusion to Richardson's practice 
of wearing a single eyeglass.) " I'll spoil the blagyard's 
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feyace." " Just let 'm dare to show 'mself ! " " Til have 
the blood a' Kichardson." Father Mahony accustomed 
to the figurative language of his flock took these 
execrations as quietly as their praises of his own 
personal charms, and remonstrated in only a half- 
hearted manner. Through it all rippled the murmur 
of destitution, the entreaties for "the proice o' the 
tay," the pressing, and patting, the handshaking, and 
close quarters with filthy and populous-looking rags. 
They had arrived at the station after the advertised 
time of the departure of the train, but they waited a 
quarter of an hour before the signals turned and the 
train came steaming in. They were lucky enough 
to get a carriage to themselves, for the Freeman 
reporter having recognised an acquaintance went else- 
where, and a moment later they were moving towards 
Dublin, the crowd still hanging on to the carriage 
door, shouting, cheering, thrusting in their hands. 

" My G-^ ! " exclaimed Kinsella sinking ' back* 
" Poor creatures ! " 

Talbot had taken off his dripping Mackintosh, and 
after looking it over rolled it up and thrust it under 
the seat. He took off his hat, shook the water from 
it, and fastened it into the hat cords. *' I shall get a 
cup of tea at MuUingar," he said as he sat down. 
Then after looking intently at Orr's serious face, 
" Well, Titus, what do you think of it, eh ? " 

" I think they will be great fools if they pay," said 
Titus promptly. 

" Ye speak the worreds of wisdom," boomed Kinsella. 
" But if they don't pay they must go out. And then 
what's before 'em? You'll hardly believe it, but 
there's a limit to the funds of the League." He spoke 
in the snappish, irritable way of an over wearied man. 

"I should have thought," said Titus, "that they 
might combine to support each other on a common 
fund." 

Talbot turned alertly. There was an eager look on 
his determined face. 
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** Like the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, 
who 6am a precar'yous living by taking in one 
another's washing," said Kinsella. 

" Nothing of the sort," said Talbot sharply. There 
was a light in his eyes, his nostrils quivered,^ he 
looked at Orr and smiled. " Go on, Titus." 

Orr looked at the keen determined face, then at the 
no less overstrung peevishness of Kinsella's drooping 
features. "The worst of it is," he said laughing, 
" that I never know when I'm talking hideous 
treason worthy of a Chief Secretary. I may say 
something that will make you *have the blood of 
me;' but on my soul, Richard, I'd do anything in 
my power to help those poor creatures." 

Talbot smiled. " I'll stand surety for that, Titus." 

" Well then " — Orr looked tentatively from one to 
the other — ** I don't know of course — it may have 
been tried — but why not fix a fair rent by arbi- 
tration ? " 

" How are you going to arbitrate with a beast like 
Roeglass ? " growled Kinsella contemptuously. 

" That's not the point at all," cut in Talbot shortly ; 
" we should know well enough how to fix the amount. 
Go on, Titus." 

" Well, you collect that and " — The train stopped at 
a station and although the short day was closing in 
the platform was crowded with men of the peasant 
class, who pressed close to the train and peered 
earnestly through the windows of every carriage, 
though little was to be seen, the glass being opaque 
with condensation. The handle of the carriage where 
the agitators were, turned slowly, Talbot sprang up 
prepared to ask any strangers if they could not 
accommodate themselves elsewhere. But a mild pea- 
sant face looked in with a gentle deprecatory glance 
. and a soft voice asked, " Would ye please tell me, sir, 
is Mr Kinsella in this carriage." Talbot hesitated 
and Kinsella said quickly, " We don't know the 
person." A disappointed look fell over the man's 
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faxje and Titus said cheerily, " Don't believe him ; he's 
joking, he is Mr Kinsella." The man turned his face 
to the crowd and said in an earnest tone, '* It is," and 
a rush of boys and youths pressed round the door. 
" And yourself, sir ? " asked the spokesman of Titus, 
"I — " said Titus taken aback and laughing, "Fm no 
one; but my friend in the corner is Mr Talbot." 
" Tahlbot ! " echoed all the people in their soft voices 
and continued to stand staring with great intentness. 
Talbot and Kinsella, though they were used to it, 
were embarrassed by this inspection, they tried to 
appear unconscious but only succeeded in looking 
sullen and stupid. The guard pushed back the 
crowd, banged the door and the train moved 
on. 

'•' My G — Orr," said Kinsella, " you do play it low 
down on your friends ! " Considine, who was tired 
and sleepy from long exposure, smiled mildly when 
Titus said with a sharp tone in his usual gentle 
voice, " I don't see things in that way. What a lot 
of pleasure you give for a very trifling incon — " 

" Oh, come," cried Talbot impatiently. " Settle all 
that at the next stopping place. Well, Titus, you 
collect your per centage." 

" Offer it to the landlord, and—" 

" He rejects it," ended Kinsella. 

" Precisely," said Orr in the tone of one who wishes 
to close a conversation. 

" Do try to be a little civil, Kinsella ! " cried Talbot 
in a not over civil tone, for in fact the strain and cold 
and hunger and wet and fatigue of the day had made 
the three young men very cross. Only Considine 
listened to these youthful wranglings with the benign 
passivity of an elder who had learned by experience 
that it is better to keep silent when you are too tired 
and over wrought to speak civilly. "Well, Titus," 
went on Talbot, in the gentle tone in which he always 
managed to address Orr. " And what if, as Kinsella 
says, he rejects it ? " 
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" Appoint a trustee — secretly, for fear of the law — 
and lodge the amount with him." 

Kinsella and Talbot exchanged looks of flashing 
enthusiasm. Kinsella made as though he would 
speak, but Talbot laying his hand on Titus — such an 
effusion was very rare and full of meaning from him 
—said " Go on." 

" No ; I must leave that to you," said Orr. " There 
it is — the money I mean — safe and sound ; the land- 
lord can have it when he'll accept it. He can't turn 
out the whole of the country side ; and if he makes 
examples you use his own rents to — " 

' By G — Orr," cried Kinsella ; " you're the father 
of us all ! " 

Talbot looked with fervent devotion at the gentle 
candid face. He opened his lips but no sound came. 
He realized the fact of which Titus had no concep- 
tion ; realized that this weapon, forged by the chance 
word of a vacillating and scrupulous young man, 
could be developed into almost invincible strength. 
Orr marvelled to see him so moved, and after a longish 
silence Talbot said in a tone of studied matter-of- 
factness : "That'll just about finish up the landlords. 
He looked again at Orr who had become very grave, 
and then smiling said with laughter chasing the 
gloom from his shadowy eyes, " That it should be 
you, Titus, of all people in the world." 

" I question, though," said Considine, rousing him- 
self and speaking for the first time. "I question 
greatly whether you are not overrating the efficacy of 
the weapon. I apprehend that the landlord will sue 
for debt, and, in the present condition of the law, 
might, I should conjecture, win his suit. Then again 
the Government can, I presume, take proceedings for 
criminal conspiracy. Failing that, they will un- 
questionably find means to rush a Coercion Bill 
through Parliament, and with that weapon they can 
most easily defeat you." Considine disbelieved in 
peaceable agitation. 
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" They may try," said Talbot indifferently. " I 
don't mind a straw whether they hang themselves 
with a short rope or a long one. Coerce as they may 
we'll keep the people under cover, thanks to Orr." 

" At worst," said Kinsella, " thanks to the compli- 
cated machinery of our enlightened civilization the 
prosecution would be a long affair. And this Govern- 
ment doesn't mean to act; the Tory minority is too fond 
of office for that. They'll hunt with the hounds and 
run with the hare for another six months, and the 
winter will be over before they've made up their 
minds. The race is to the swift ; they'll trim with a 
rudder ; we'll row with an Orr." His manner became 
more jocose, and with a knowing look he concluded, 
" We've been in deep waters, but you'll Tide us O'er." 
Gonsidine smiled genially. Talbot uncrossed and 
recrossed his legs and looked withering. Titus sprimg 
up laughing, and seizing Kinsella by the collar of his 
coat shook him. "Kinsella, I'll have the blood of 
you ! I'll have out your blind eye ! I'll make you 
rank, in earnest, among the sacred dead ! Upon my 
soul you're worse than a wilderness of Richardsons ! " 



VIII 



Before her transactions with Stella, Elinor had 
promised on behalf of her father and herself to dine 
on Sunday with the Considines. She had deemed it 
prudent to make this engagement, because it was at 
once livelier and more economical to dine out than at 
home, and if anything better should turn up she 
could easily make some excuse to the Considines. 
The consciousness that this engagement was made to 
be broken induced Elinor to say nothing about it to 
her father; had she consulted him she would have 
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been forced to accept or refuse definitely — probably 
to accept, for auld lang syne, and without thought of 
economy, for Fetherston was incapable of such mean 
and petty economies. Nevertheless it was true that, 
he was hard up, his eldest son was on the point of 
going to Oxford, Elinor's two sisters were at an ex- 
pensive school, and the education of the eldest of the 
live children of his second marriage was beginning : 
added to this his wife was thriftless and a bad 
manager. Elinor's serious moments were nearly all 
devoted to the difficult task of making sixpence do 
the work of one shilling and seem to do the work of 
two — ^a task for which, as has been seen, she had 
great natural aptitude. Most persons find dining out 
a very doubtful economy, and even Elinor had to 
admit that cab fares are a dead loss ; but the wear 
and tear of dress was fully compensated by the ad- 
vertisement of her charms and beauty ; in fact it 
increased her stock-in-trade, so she had accepted 
Stella's invitation with enthusiasm while praying 
Fortune to send her a better invitation. The fifty- 
pounds episode had, not unnaturally, increased the 
ardour of her prayer ; the girls felt ill at ease with 
each other, though the embarrassment was chiefly on 
Stella's side ; for the bank notes weighed lightly on 
Elinor's conscience, they were, as she said, the price 
of her interest in the Talbot estate ; and, considering 
the extent of her interest and the value of the estate, 
a very low price too. Had the estate been socially 
and commercially a sound investment, Elinor would 
not have sold her interest for fifty times fifty pounds, 
for Talbot attracted her. She admired his person- 
ality, she respected his character, she was even 
enough in love with him to feel rather heartsick 
through that dinner at the Orrs', to be very sorry 
that he was not going to run after her any more, that 
he Was not going to look at her with that restrained 
out passionate devotion, and that she could no longer 
pose as the Siren who held Mr Talbot in her toife. 
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Talbot was one of the men whose lovemaking en- 
thralled her ; he had been so splendidly and guile- 
lessly in earnest, so free from any suspicion of 
amusing himself. But that was quite anothec matter 
from wishing to marry him — to marry Talbot would 
be to put an end to everything that Elinor considered 
fun — one might as well be in a convent. Elinor was 
wise enough to know that Talbot's infatuation would 
settle down into the mere humdrum affection of A 
husband, that he would make a very uncongenial 
husband to her, and that his wife would have to con- 
form to his ideas of right and wrong, and move in a 
strictly select and most unfashionable circle. 

At present many of Elinor's acquaintances were 
more fashionable than select, and Talbot cared nothing 
for fashion, disliked rowdyism and hated frivolity. 
He did not care an iota for the social standing of his 
friends, and as he neither judged nor sought to know 
their sins, outsiders thought him lax or unscrupulous. 
But, on the contrary, he was extremely rigid ; only he 
knew that while the world is as it is we cannot find 
perfection, and that a man who will not endure 
frivolity, idleness, selfishness, avarice, empty-headed- 
ness close-dealing with the poor, or love of money, 
must be content to consort with men who have other 
vices, even if these should include fanaticism, old 
clothes, soiled linen, ill breeding and hatred of the 
rich. From this last named failing, he himself was 
not quite free ; the possession of money in a world so 
overflowing with poverty implies love of it, and, in 
Talbot's judgment, love of money was the root of all 
evil. It was a vice on which he had no pity, he could 
not understand it nor did he seek to understand it^ 
for, like the rest of us, Talbot thought ill of the failings 
towards which he was not tempted. His feeling' 
towards Dives was marked by a total absence of 
the charity which hopeth all things and thinketh no- 
evil, but he was perfectly willing to take Lazarus 
into his bosom, even before the beggar had laid aside 
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his objectionable physical attributes of filthy rags and 
sores. Since he had been old enough to think at all, 
the unequal distribution of wealth, and all the sin and 
misery summed up in it, had been a perpetual heart- 
ache to' Talbot. His own sense of justice rebelled 
against a civilization in which one man must toil all 
day to earn a crust, while another, who has never 
borne his share of the curse of the sons of Adam, is 
absolutely burdened by the multitude of his riches : 
and ranged on the side of his own sense of justice he 
found the whole letter and spirit of the Gospel. 
Judged by the Gospel standard, poor Talbot was in 
many things found wanting; he did not love his 
enemies, in his judgments of them he was not merci- 
ful, and he thought of the end of Dives with 
unchristian satisfaction. But he remembered Lot's 
wife; he had turned his back upon Mammon, and 
though by no means a spiritual-minded person, his 
service to God and to his neighbour was rendered 
with unswerving devotion and perfect fidelity of deed 
and word and thought. He was obstinate and self 
opinionated, and therefore very liable to error, but 
no one action of his life had ever been influenced 
by the consideration of his own profit or advance- 
ment. 

It was perhaps inevitable that he should be con- 
scions of unusual highmindedness, and there can 
be no doubt that he made too few allowances for 
difference of temperament. The point of view, by no 
weans uncommon, of the man who takes the world un- 
qttestioningly as it is, and who is content to be as good 
^ his neighbour, was undreamed of in his philosophy 
—and the fact that certain departures from the path 
^i right are condoned by society, made them more 
instead of less hateful to Talbot. Like all reformers, 
he found the publican a more hopeful subject than 
the Pharisee. But if Talbot failed to understand the 
unthinking, still less could he enter into the feelings 
of that large section of humanity to whom any burden 
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is more endurable than the eflTort of casting it aside, and 
who, conscious of having taken the wrong turning in 
life, find it easier to pursue the wrong road with aching 
heart than to incur the chance of the world's ridicule 
and the certainty of appearing singular, by turning 
back and making a fresh and solitary start. Talbot's 
contempt of the world, his high sense of rectitude and 
his strength of will made effort comparatively easy, 
and although his pride shrank from the humiliating 
confession of error, he found it more tolerable to be 
shamed before the world than before his own con- 
science and his God. He was proud, but his pride was 
of the nobler sort and would not be satisfied without 
the approval of his own conscience. Undoubtedly 
he underrated the temptation of others to mammon 
worship, for his nature and position freed him of all 
danger in this respect. He had no children to lay 
by for, no struggle to live; no prospect of future 
penury, no social position to maintain, no desire to 
raise himself into a higher rank, and no overweening 
craving for luxury. Certainly he preferred a good 
dinner to a bad one, he liked the flavour of good wine, 
and he had a human weakness for horseflesh, but he 
had an appetite so healthy that he could feed well 
and with enjoyment on tea and bread and butter, 
and he liked the exercise of walking, though in a less 
degree than he liked the more exciting exercise of 
swift riding. He had a full measure of the national 
indifference to luxury, the shabbiness of his house 
neither offended his eye nor hurt his pride, though it 
was quite unusually shabby. Could he have afforded to 
have things nice he would have done so, because that 
would have suited his sense of dignity, and also be- 
cause such expenditure is good for trade ; but since the 
age of twenty -five, when he had become master of his 
patrimony and reinvested it, he had not been able to 
afford it, and there was an end of the matter. So 
when the stair carpet wore into holes he left the 
broad stone staircase 'bare, and when his long 
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suffering bedroom carpet at length gave way he had 
it cut smaller and patched with the pieces. To go 
without carpet would have been a great privation, for 
he hated noise, but the threadbare carpet and the 
crudity of the patches caused him no uneasy sensa- 
tions — he did not understand that to some eyes shabbi- 
ness and glaring patches are as irritating as clamp- 
ing, creaking boots over bare boards to other ears^ 
nor that there are persons so unhappily constituted 
that noise and patches are alike and equally excruci- 
ating to the nerves and senses. 

The patching is but a sample of Talbot's house- 
keeping ; he was obliged to conduct his establishment 
with rigid economy, but his servants recognised that 
his economy was generous. When further retrenchment 
became necessary he banished meat and other super- 
fluities from his own breakfast and luncheon table, 
and left his servants to reject or follow his example. 
Ever since he had become master the whole house- 
hold had always fared alike, the servants* sitting-room 
and bedrooms though, of choice, a shade or two grimier 
than their master's were not otherwise more comfort- 
less, the same house and table linen went the round of 
the whole establishment, and no dish was ever especially 
cooked for the master. Therefore, as in honour bound, 
his little household followed his lead ; and if they sent 
the stalest crusts to his table this was, by his own 
arguments, mere justice, since his teeth were the young- 
eat ; moreover as he always ate with steady appetite 
and uncomplaining perseverance at whatever was set 
before him, it was natural to conclude that he was 
unable to discern between good, bad, and indifferent. 
In everything he was an extremely liberal paymaster; 
the right of his fellow-men to a comfortable existence 
was ever before him, and he would have unhesitat- 
ingly gone hungry if his dinner had been more needed 
by a poorer man. He despised no man's misfortune, 
and if he hated the dirt and ignorance that are the 
inevitable accompaniments of protracted poverty, he 
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vented his hatred on their causes not on their victims. 
He had the discrimination to discern and appreciate 
worth albeit expressed in an underbred manner and 
with a vulgar accent, and he paid homage to virtue 
even when enshrined in unwashed and malodorous 
bodies; indeed so lively was his sense of the temptations 
of the very poor that he had come to look on mere 
honest penury as a virtue, exacting reverence from 
all whose honesty does not cost them the perpetual 
gnawings of an empty stomach. 

These tastes were very unattractive to Miss Fether- 
ston. She was generous enough with money if she 
chanced to have any; but she shrank from con- 
tact with poverty and rags, and thought the purity of 
a man's linen a more serious matter than the spotless- 
ness of his soul; and preferred the professing Christian 
who shirked his almsgiving before him who omitted 
his bath. Indeed, she admitted candidly that she did 
not like people to take life too seriously, and Talbot's 
political aspirations, his philanthropic schemes, and 
his affection for unwashed humanity, bored her unut- 
terably. With his recreations she had no more 
sympathy ; his stuffy old books that smelt of mouldy 
leather, his collections of bog plants and Alpine 
butterflies, seemed to her the reverse of amusing, and 
fatally wanting in all the elements of social brilliancy 
and success. But worst of all, Talbot, as an estate, 
was an unsound speculation. True, he was an am- 
bitious man and was in a prominent and respected 
position for his years and station. But his ambition 
did not run quite on the lines of making a name or 
position for himself ; he was too crotchety to be ai^ 
easy colleague, and though he was not quarrelsome, 
was quite capable of sacrificing his future to an idesi&. 
or a scruple, and it was commonly reported that h^^- 
had already sacrificed a good deal of his sixty thousaa^ 
pounds though he had been master of it for less tha^n 
six years. 

Elinor knew that he had sunk a large sum in » 
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plantation of infant pine trees on a piece of improve- 
able waste land in Connaught. The pines were in- 
tended ultimately to break the wind, to improve 
the climate, to afford timber to succeeding genera- 
tions and above all to encourage other small 
capitalists to do likewise. Elinor had heard of this 
particular enterprise, because, during the summer 
in which she had made Talbot's acquaintance, his 
plantation had taken fire, and his little Christmas- 
trees, to the value of five thousand pounds, had been 
destroyed. This had made no difference to Talbot's 
income, for the plantation would not have yielded 
revenue for another twenty years or so, but the 
disaster had caused a good deal of talk, and Elinor 
knew that the rest of Talbot's money must be invested 
in similar concerns, because he had been unable to sell 
out capital to replant his pines. To have done so 
would have involved a loss of from forty to sixty per 
cent, and, moreover, all his investments appeared to 
him so worthy of support that he had decided to sell 
bis plantation land for a nominal sum to anyone who 
would replant. . This liberal offer was not responded 
to; Talbot put the affair into the hands of his man 
of business, but (a good deal to his surprise) no one 
availed themselves of this excellent opening till at 
length the affair became known to Orr, who (to the 
intense grief and disgust of his aunt) entered into 
negotiations for the purchase of the land. Miss Orr 
had endured a good deal of Quixotry in silence : for 
her nephew was a man, and she had no right to 
thrust her advice upon him; even now she did not 
hroach the matter to him, but feeling that desperate ills 
lieed desperate remedies, she took courage and went 
*to Pitzwilliam Square. For the first time in her life 
^he was really indignant against Talbot ; she had 
heheld him make havoc of his own fortune with deep 
grief, and had respected him for not seeking to influ- 
ence her boys, but she had always feared that the day 
would come when he would influence them wittingly 
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or unconsciously. With sorrow and regret she had 
heard rumours of the purchfiwe of a bog margin to be 
converted into an osier bed, of a model tillage farm 
where flax culture and the rotation, management and 
saving of crops were practised and taught on the most 
scientific method, with profit to the practical manager, 
and (it is to be hoped) to the pupils, but at a heavy 
loss to the capitalist. Talbot, however, was quite 
satisfied ; the osier beds would soon become profitable, 
and in the meantime he lived off his railway shares 
very comfortably, for what did he want with an 
income of £2500 a year ? He would have to spend it 
somehow, and he knew of no better way than by 
teaching men how to earn an honest living ; he would 
far rather do that than provide for them in almshouses. 
This had prepared his friends for the announce- 
ment that, as he was from home so much he did not 
find it worth while to keep a horse any longer ; and 
indeed the young man's staff of servants, and then his 
support to charities became more and more restricted. 
The fact is that at the end of three years Talbot 
was desperately hard up ; his farm was a much heavier 
drain than he had anticipated, his pines produced 
nothing, and the first yield of his osier beds was a 
distinct loss to him, for he felt it his simple duty to 
employ a couple of skilled basket makers to instruct 
the cottiers how to weave the osiers, and the people 
were too poor to pay for the instruction, or indeed for 
the osiers spoiled in the process. It will be seen 
therefore that Elinor was right in deeming Talbot a 
poor man, he was incapable by nature of being rich, 
and would have been poor with an income of a 
million per annum. Miss Orr had watched his pro- 
gress with silent sorrow, but she could not let Titus' 
ten thousand go the way of Richard's sixty without 
a protest ; she went round to Talbot's house and be- 
sought him not to use the great influence he had over 
her nephew. "Certainly not," he had said sternly, 
and Miss Orr, seeing that he was for some reason 
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annoyed, had sought to propitiate him by saying 
appealingly, "See, Richard — if Titus takes up this 
pine wood — if he replants — you ask so little for the 
land it will be no benefit to you." 

Talbot had drawn himself up, and looked at her 
darkly, ^without speaking. 

"I have said something I should not ? Then indeed 
Richard, you must forgive me, for I could not bear to 
quarrel with you, and you know, dear, there is no one 
1 respect so much. But as it will do you no good, 
why are you so anxious that Titus should take 
the scheme up ? " 

"I'm only anxious that the trees should be re- 
planted, I don't care whether Titus or someone else 
does it— except in so far as I think it a splendid 
investment of money." 

"O Richard! when it will not bring interest for 
twenty years ! " 

" That is a drawback, I admit. Still, educated and 
healthy young men like ourselves, are just the class 
of capitalists who can afford to defer the receipt of 
interest." 

"* Defer the receipt of interest' ! But surely the object 
of investing is to get interest for your money." 

" Oh ! come now. Miss Orr, the rate of interest is 
not the first thing to be thought of in an invest- 
ment!" 

"No, of course, one wants one's money to be safe." 

" Well, and the trees would have been safe enough, 
if I had had the common sense to insure, " Richard 
had cried in the nettled tone of a man whose serious 
statements are met by inadequate and frivolous 
objections. 

Miss Orr, who was not Quixotic, wondered what 
constituted a good investment, if security for the 
capital and rate of interest were to be regarded as of 
such trivial importance; she put the question as 
gently as she could, and Talbot, looking in simple 
amazement at the aunt of Titus, who displayed such 
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ignorance, had said, " Surely, to be able to give a good 
account of ou¥ stewardship." 

For the moment Miss Orr had felt disconcerted, 
then it occurred to her that Talbot's five thousand 
pounds had been less productive than if it had been 
buried in a napkin, since he could not even say, " here 
is thy pound." She said this to the young man. But 
he, nothing daunted, answered that he did not agree 
with her. The trees certainly had perished but live 
sixths of their cost had been the planting of them ; 
that had given a great deal of work to the men in the 
district, and the cost of replanting would also go into 
the pockets of the very poor. Of course, it had been 
a misfortune, but at worst the money had been no 
more wasted than money spent on unproductive 
relief works. 

" You are a dear 1" Miss Orr had cried with fervour, 
" but my poor Titus can't afibrd to put £5000 into the 
pockets of the peasantry — You forget that it is half 
his fortune — Promise me, Dick, that you won't let him 
have this land." 

" No," Talbot had answered, after a longish pause. 
"I can't promise you that; Titus is old enough to 
know his own mind, and he knows that the money 
would yield him no return at present. I can't refuse 
him for a purchaser. I thought the investment a 
good one, though I paid a high price for the land ; 
I put it in order, and it has had four years' 
droppings from the trees; it's worth ever so much 
more than it was, and I'm selling it for a quarter 
what I gave. If I could in any way scrape together 
the interest I'd far rather borrow the money to re- 
plant than I'd sell — and that merely as a speculation." 
He had a practical matter-of-fact way of speaking 
that beguiled the unwary into thinking that he was 
a business-like person in spite of results. But Miss 
Orr knew him well and she only said :— 

" You have been talking like this to Titus." 

He looked her in a grim tense way that showed 
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her that she had again said something oflTensive. " But 
why not to Titus as much as to me ? " she asked. 

" Because there's a chance of Titus becoming a 
purchaser. If I had cracked up a property I wished 
to dispose of, I should feel I had done — well, a shady 
thing. The subject has never been mentioned 
between me and Titus. Rest assured that it never 
will be; the affair is in the hands of my man of 
busmess. You must use your influence with Titus if 
you think his withdrawal would be to his interest." 

"Titus will never consider his interest against 
yours/' said Miss Orr quickly. 

"Against mine?" His face expressed an intense 
vindictive anger. At that moment he hated Miss 
Orr. 

"I don't mean your moneyed interest," corrected 
Miss Orr, though indeed she had a dim sort of notion 
that to lay out £5000 on Richard's behalf, must in 
some way benefit Richard. " Everyone knows that you 
are above caring for money, but nevertheless this 
£5000_half of Titus' fortune— will be laid out by 
him, solely and simply to give you pleasure; it's a 
sacrifice to your hobby." Then leaving this arrow to 
rankle she had left him. She had gone home feeling 
very bitter against Richard, and very miserable. She 
indulged in a good deal of mental invective against 
the young man who would sacrifice his friend to his 
hobby, and then she invaded Titus in his study and 
besought him not to embark in this perilous venture. 
Titus had been sweet, and kind, and gentle, as he 
always was, but Miss Orr abandoned the contest feeling 
much as though she had been pummelling a feather bed ; 
she had met with no resistance, and had produced 
no effect. Titus had his own way as thoroughly 
as Richard, but without rousing the antagonism of 
his opponent. Miss Orr believed her cause lost, 
and her darling ruined, when salvation appeared from 
the least expected quarter. Her parting arrow had 
been well aimed ; it struck deep and it rankled. 
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No sooner had Miss Orr departed than Talbot 
began to repent. To sink a tithe, or even a fifth, 
of your capital is quite another matter from sinking 
half. True, Talbot had invested nine-tenths of his 
patrimony in concerns that yielded nothing, or 
at most, one per cent ; and he saw no reason why 
Titus should not make the same sacrifice to his 
country. Yet, the longer he deliberated, the more 
clearly he percteived that he could not endure that 
this sacrifice should be an act of friendship towards 
himself. He went round to the oflSce and told his 
business man that he would not accept Mr Orr 
as a purchaser. Talbot already stood very low 
in the estimation of his man of business who 
considered him a fool for having disposed of the 
excellent investments he had inherited and sunk 
his capital in Irish ventures of a most unremu- 
nerative character. He thought Titus a still more 
egregious fool, but he had no word strong enough to 
express his opinion of Talbot when the latter refused 
the one solitary aspirant for the desert of waste land. 
He used all his powers of persuasion and argument, 
but in vain; then for some time the land had re- 
mained in the market but no one had bid, though 
Talbot expressed himself willing to give the land to 
anyone who would replant. Ultimately he resolved 
to issue twelve hundred shares of five pounds each, 
and h^d himself raised a thousand pounds by a mort- 
gage on his osier bed. Titus invested to the same 
amount : Lucian, Miss Orr, Considine, Miss Molyneux, 
and a large proportion of the. leading Nationalists, 
each took a varying number of shares ; still Talbot, to 
complete the affair, had to raise four hundred pounds 
on his farm. These encumbrances were very galling 
to him as being in direct opposition to his principles, 
but he could not afford to sell in the falling market if 
he was to keep a roof over his head. So the trees 
were replanted ; each shareholder feeling that he had 
made a signal sacrifice for Talbot's sake, and by an 
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inscrutable law of nature liking Talbot the better for 
this patronage. 

Fetherston had been among the victims of the 
scheme ; he had bought twenty shares and presented 
them to Elinor saying, in joke, that they would 
make a provision for her old age ; and it was through 
the talk resulting on this issue of shares that 
she had arrived at the conclusion that Talbot was 
naiserably poor. During that year he had indeed been 
terribly hard-up, but the value of his osier beds 
increased with every season and the farm produced 
more and cost less as it got into working order, and 
the fall of prices aflFected Talbot's products of hemp 
and flax, cereals, hay, barley and straw less than the 
production of meat, and cattle, and butter. He was 
still obliged to live very carefully, but he had thought 
the matter out, and he had concluded that by selling 
his really valuable library he could afford to keep a 
wife in reasonable comfort. He had estimated the 
personal expenditure of this problematic person by his 
own, and therefore reckoned her annual dress allow- 
ance at something slightly below the price of Elinor's 
famous black evening indecency. That wonderful 
garment, with many others, was still unpaid for, and 
EUinor was face to face with the horrid necessity of 
paying for some of these garments before she could 
obtain more ; it was this desperate state of affairs 
rather than her debt to her father's friend — which in 
truth was fifteen not fifty pounds — that had induced 
her to throw herself on Stella's generosity — a gene- 
rosity for which the dear girl should be recompensed, 
not only by Elinor's renunciation of Talbot, but by a 
punctually paid dividend of five per cent. Elinor 
discharged the debt to her father's friend, and sent off 
thirty pounds to the dressmaker, keeping the remaining 
five for current expenses, and to buy some little souvenir 
for Miss Considine. In quest of some suitable trifle, she 
sauntered up Grafton Street on Saturday afternoon, 
standing still in front of each jeweller's, perfumer's, and 
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stationer's, and looking at the trinkets exposed in the 
window. She was thus* employed when she was 
accosted by Lucian, who greeted her with enthusiasm, 
crying, " Oh, Miss Fetherston, what an unexpected 
pleasure! Who would have thought to find you, a 
London lady, admiring our Dublin shops." 

" Perhaps I may, like the Canaanites, be spying the 
nakedness of the land," retorted Elinor, with an arch 
look and a pretty laugh. 

" Oh, you should not say that to a Dublin man. 
We all think Grafton Street quite firie — more select 
than Bond Street or the Rue de Rivoli — so much 
saving, too, in the diflSculty of choice." 

Elinor suppressed or simulated a little yawn. "There 
certainly isn't much difficulty of choice : that's a neat 
little fan though — there, that — the black one. I was 
just wondering whether it's real lace and the sticks 
real tortoiseshell." 

" Oh yes," cried Lucian, " I am 8ure it is. Every- 
thing in the shop is real." 

"And yet you compare Grafton Street with the 
Rue de Rivoli ! " 

"But in this instance the advantage is surely oa 
our side. That is the stronghold of our — I was going 
to say our trade, but we haven't any. It would be the 
stronghold of our trade if we had one. My boots are 
not very well shaped, but they wear out three 
pairs of English, ^ve pairs of French — the same with 
my coat, though I see you don't admire it, and my 
umbrella, of which no one need be ashamed. We 
don't use shoddy or brown paper or glue ; our work 
is honest if it be not superfine, and though we might 
make a real fan look like an imitation one, we would 
never make cow-horn or vulcanite look like tortoise- 
shell. We take care there shall be no fraud." 

"That's just why you haven't any trade. It 
shows an immature civilization and a lack of science," 
said Elinor, still looking at the tortoiseshell fan. 
" Real things were all very well before people knew 
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how to make facsimiles, but if the imitation ones 
look as well and cost less money, they are better, 
because less costly, and the product of a higher art." 
" Oh, they don't wear like the real — " 
Elinor laughed, showing the captivating teeth and 
the fascinating, flickermg dimple. " One doesn't want 
things to wear ! They get old fashioned, and everyone 
knows them. Of course I'd have real things if I 
could afibrd to throw good things away, but I prefer 
many and cheap to few and dear, and, to be quite can- 
did, when I have a thing you may always be sure that 
'tis a cheap imitation." 

Lucian laughed. "But really that sealskin is a 
quite wonderful imitation," he said, looking at the 
trim-fitting jaunty little jacket. 

"Oh, that's the one exception," she answered, 
laughing too, " but then, you see, I didn't buy it." 

Lucian looked at her curiously. " But why should 
you buy the fan ? " he hazarded. 

"I don't mean to!" she answered gaily; "I mean 
to do without it. True, my one black fan is horribly 
shabby, but in this modern fashion of dark rooms, 
who is to notice ? None the less I must buy a few 
violets — I always wear violets, don't you like them ? " 
Lucian replied that they had always been his 
favourite flowers in a tone that implied that they 
would, in future, be doubly dear to him, and the two 
walked together to the flower shop laughing and 
chattering as they went. He rather suspected that 
she intended him to pay for the flowers, but before he 
had time to make up his mind whether she would be 
insulted if he did, or afironted if he didn't, she put 
down three shillings and took up her posey. " If you 
will carry these home for me, I'll give you a bunch — 
arid a cup of tea into the bargain." Lucian took the 
flowers and carried them to the hotel, but in the hall 
he stopped ; he could not go up ; he had a youth to 
coach from five to six and it was already nearly the 
appointed hour. 
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Elinor took the violets from him letting her soft 
fingers rest on his hand ; there was something caress- 
ing and beguiling in their touch, and Lucian, who 
was very impressionable, felt a soft tremor pass through 
him. But Elinor appeared not to be thinking of him 
at all, her face was bent down over her flowers, and a 
tender half -smile played about her lips. As she stood, 
she gently detached one little bunch from the mass — 
standing there, apparently forgetful of all save her 
flowers, she looked supremely beautiful. Then, looking 
up with a sweet arch smile, she held out the little 
bouquet to Lucian. "Here are your wages; may I 
not pay you ? " 

" Not ready money," said Lucian, half laughing, 
half tender. " They've not received the guinea stamp 
till- you have worn them." 

Elinor looked at him with caressing glances. " No ; 
not really ? " 

Lucian's dark liquid eyes were moist and pleading. 
He looked at her and nodded several times very 
gravely. " Against my will, but I'm afraid so." 

She shook her head. " No, no ; had it been true 
you could not have said it — it would have stuck in 
your throat!" She ran laughing away, and as she 
went, the little bunch of violets fell from her hand. 
Lucian smiled in a peculiar manner ; he walked very 
slowly to the door of the hotel, then he glanced round. 
There was no one in the hall, and the violets were still 
lying there. He went back in a few swift strides, 
picked up the flowers, and fastened them into the 
button-hole of his coat. 
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IX 



Miss Fetherston ran laughing up the stairs and 
skipped on into her sitting-room, where she found 
quite an assortment of visiting cards, left by gentle- 
men who had called in her absence, and also a couple 
of envelopes addressed to her: the fat one, which 
she knew by the handwriting to come from 
Miss Considine, she threw aside, giving precedence 
to the high-class envelope directed in an unknown 
hand. The contents of this she partly guessed, 
and it fulfilled her expectations; it was a friendly 
note from Mrs Gough asking her father and her- 
self to dinner on the morrow. Lord Dromore had 
arrived from London only that morning, and would 
proceed home with his daughter on Monday : he had, 
in London, made the acquaintance of a most delightful 
&ome Rule member from whom he had heard much of 
the Fetherstons, and he was most anxious for an intro- 
duction. 

Elinor was glad that her father knew nothing of 
her promise to the Considines ; she wished to know 
the Goughs and having a very low opinion of the 
charms of the delightful Home Ruler and his daughter 
who had captivated Lord Dromore, she looked 
tipon that wide minded peer as a safe conquest ; so, 
as she greatly preferred the society of barons to 
that of photographers, she wrote an acceptance to 
Mrs Gough. Then, still preoccupied with thoughts 
of the Goughs and Dromores, she leisurely opened 
poor Stella's epistle — a lengthy and very ardent 
pleading for Talbot, setting forth all his noble 
qualities and the high honour that his love conferred 
even on the fairest of her sex. She began reading with 
scant attention, but the letter soon rivetted her mind 
and amused her a great deal; she threw back her 
head and shouted with merriment, and as she read on 
she went again and again into fresh peals of light, gay, 

F 
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silvery laughter. No one could have seen her without 
laughing too from the infection of her mirth, and 
delight in her bright youthfulness and spontaneity. 
She looked, as she sat there laughing, like some 
lovely sprite without care and without soul ; the 
incarnation of merriment and light-hearted irre- 
sponsibility. Then she once more drew her writing 
materials towards her, and with laughter still dancing 
in her eyes and quivering around her lips, she wrote : — 

"Sweet Princess Bel-Etoile, — Of a truth thou 
hast given me a merrie moment. Hath thine Earl 
of Tyrconnel, lion-hearted Richard, no halo round his 
head ? Methinks he should have, for sure the finders 
of the Holy Orail were dirt beside him. Thus I must 
write to thee of him ; such sanctity cannot be named 
in common parlance ; incense should waft before him 
and a baldacchino protect his holy head. Thou and I, 
sweet star, will debase ourselves and fall prostrat-e 
as doormats for his saintly — if hobnailed boots. Oh 
such a fate were too too blessed! To be so near, though 
underfoot, and crushed by his dear substantial weight! 
But indeed, dear heart, I did not refuse him on moral 
grounds ; I feel convinced that he is good, as good as 
homemade, wholemeal bread, excellent, wholesome, 
serviceable food, but not exciting diet for a fastidious 
appetite. I have no quarrel with the quality of the 
article, only it is not what I want. And now, to busi- 
ness ; I was on the point of writing to you when your 
sermon came. I find, dear, that we cannot dine with 
you to-morrow ; I am so sorry, but papa had promised 
the Goughs that we would dine with them. IVe just 
written to Dr Murphy to be in attendance when we 
return, to set my jaw, for I foresee that I shall dis- 
locate it yawning at the highly respectable festivity 
of the Q.C. But papd«'s promise has precedence over 
mine; the Goughs are strangers, and moreover the 
voice of conscience whispers that boredom is the plain 
English for duty. (Read by this light how soul 
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searching is the truth of Nelson's phrase!) Ever 
thine. Elinor. 

" P.S. — Can you lunch with me on Monday ? " 

This postscript was written with the full knowledge 
that Miss Considine spent her Mondays at Kingston 
and Blackrock, giving lessons; but the information 
had come to Elinor by chance, and as she wished to 
keep on good terms with Stella and yet to avoid her 
society, she availed herself of it. 

Saturday evening she spent at the Rotunda, listen- 
ing to a very dull and rather inaccurate lecture by 
Barrington, on the early civilisation of the ancient 
Irish. The hall, however, was closely packed, and 
the platform crowded with the most illustrious 
visitors (among whom Elinor formed a conspicuous 
object pretty near the centre of the front row), for the 
lecture was merely a preliminary to a series of 
political orations, to be delivered by the chairman, 
Fetherston, and Talbot and Kinsella, who arrived 
from Roeglass in the middle of Barrington*s rhetorical 
peroration, weary to death and as wet as drowned 
rats. A dribbling trail of rain drops from their coats 
and umbrellas marked their progress across the 
platform, and as her lover passed her, amid deafening 
cheers from the occupants of the hall and from the 
mob outside, Elinor drew aside her skirts. Chairs 
were reserved for the weary heroes near the table, in 
a prominent place, where everyone had the joy of 
beholding their draggled persons, and watching the 
formation of the little lake that quickly gathered 
about their feet, and by the direction of its streams 
showed the uneven laying of the platform. 

Orr and Considine had gone straight to their homes 
where love and tenderness, dinner and dry warm cloth- 
ing awaited them. Kinsella thought of them with 
envy, but Talbot had fallen into a state of depression 
that had neither hope nor wish nor repining, only the 
dreary resignation of despair. He had seen Elinor's 
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comical grimace and her arch air of disgust as she 
whipped aside her skirts, and he was conscious that 
as he sat in his puddle her deep mysterious eyes took 
frequent furtive glances at his unattractive figure. 

When the uproat caused by their entry had subsided, 
poor Barrington resumed his lecture, but with an in- 
dignant knowledge that his flat discourse, despite the 
rhetoric of its peroration, fell flatter than ever. 
Talbot and Kinsella, penitent at the result of their 
untimely entrance, fixed their eyes on the speaker's 
face and tried to express by looks their deep and 
absorbed interest in the lecture; but the audience 
was clearly longing for the more highly spiced and 
modern mental food that was to follow, and Barrington 
soon made way for Fetherston who rose, not to make 
a speech, but merely to say a few words. Elinor had 
been to a good many public meetings in her day ; she 
was intimately acquainted with the seven centuries 
of oppression, the alien rule, the hated memory of 
Castlereagh, the comparison of unpopular officials to 
Sirr and Keogh, and the infamous Judkin-Fitzgerald 
that always cropped up somewhere or another in the 
course of her father's few words, and on this occasion 
she devoted herself to the surreptitious study of 
Talbot. The poor fellow was obviously at a dis- 
advantage with the stain and soil of fifteen rainy 
muddy hours upon him ; weather-beaten, cold, his blue 
wet face set on fire by the sudden heat of the close 
and crowded hall and by his embarrassment at the 
contrast between his own forlorn and squalid figure 
with the fresh trim elegance of the well-dressed and 
lovely woman he loved, and who had withdrawn her 
skirts from risk of contagion from his muddy person. 

He and Kinsella had brought in their Mackintoshes, 
hats and umbrellas, for the simple reason that there 
was no place to leave them outside, and these were 
now irrigating the platform from their inexhaustible 
supply of dampness. Talbot observed with a sick 
dismay that the principal river was making straight 
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for Elinor's skirts. He stooped down and shifted 
the spongy bundle, but five minutes later he perceived 
a second water-course trickling in the same direction 
and ultimately joining the first, and this time he did 
not think it worth while to fight fate ; he remained 
with his arms folded and looked sternly at the stream, 
which, in happy ignorance of his displeasure, trickled 
peacefully on towards Elinor's feet. " Well, if she 
doesn't like it she must move," said Talbot to himself, 
but Elinor only looked down with a dimpling smile 
at the little river, and when one of her male neigh- 
bours suggested that she should change seats with 
him, shook her head and whispered that she did not 
mind the stream a bit. Talbot, without looking, saw 
it all, and he could feel that her eyes, behind the 
ambush of their lashes, were still fixed on himself — 
shabby, draggled, travel-stained, bespattered to the 
waist, and with his scars scorched and discoloured by 
exposure to the cold. After what had passed be- 
tween them he felt that Elinor had no right to 
regard him in that persistent way; her stealthy 
relentless observation seemed a taunt, a jeer, an 
insult ; he was in an irritable over-wrought condition, 
and her glances conveyed to him a sense of physical 
humiliation that he could scarcely endure ; he longed 
to go up to her and seize her by the shoulders and 
tell her what he thought of a woman who would 
serve a man as she had served him, and then lash 
him and humiliate him by this persistent supercilious 
stare at the disfigurement which had occasioned his 
unhappiness. 

Meanwhile Miss Fetherston's thoughts were running 
in quite another direction. "I wish you were not 
such a goose in money matters," she was thinking, 
"for though you are very cross to-night you are 
delightful ; there is something nice about your very 
crossness. You are a splendid fellow ; what a figure 
you have got to be sure ! You have a regal presence. 
How fine and dignified you look with your shirt front 
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limp, and in a million creases, and splashes of mud 
even on your neck. Poor little Kinsella now does 
look like a drowned rat, but you make one feel that 
mud is a distinction and a puddle a fitting carpet for 
a throne. I should like to know the secret ; what a 
deal of money it would save one ! Heavens ! if I saw 
you often, I should be as mad as Stella Considine." 
But late in the evening, when Talbot spoke, she 
hardened towards him : No, she could never have 
married an agitator ; one cannot choose the profession 
of one's father, but marriage affords an opportunity of 
escape from unpleasant associations, and no matter 
how^attractive a husband might be, he would not atone 
to one for everything. Elinor understood her own 
nature well enough to know that she would soon 
grow out of this tenderness for Talbot: better suffer 
a little now than a great deal later, and yet — Ah me I 
why are the nice men always, the detrimentals ! She 
went home feeling that her refusal of Talbot had 
been an heroic action, and when she was in bed she 
shed a few tears. 

But in the morning she awoke blithe and light 
hearted ; Talbot, having been absent some hours was 
already half forgotten, and who could feel mournful 
while the sun was shining ? It was a lovely autumn 
day, a regular Irish day, the air clear and sparkling 
like a jewel, a sky of turquoise blue, fading to green 
on the horizon, and a number of pretty little purplish 
clouds chasing one another and checkering the sun- 
light with fleeting evanescent shadows. The Fether- 
stons rose late and went to last Mass in Stephen's Green. 
Elinor liked the walk, she \iked the service there and 
the quiet richness of the chapel — like all impression- 
able persons she was very devout in church ; there 
was no hypocrisy in the ardour with which she beat 
upon her breast, and the tears that streamed from her 
eyes were born of a genuine emotion ; but when the 
church door was passed, when she again stood out in 
the open, all emotion was forgotten in the cheerful 
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greetings with friends, and two minutes later she was 
using her utmost wiles to captivate Jasper Blake who 
had insisted that the Fetherstons must lunch with his 
mother and himself. The afternoon was spent in a 
round of calls, and when Elinor returned to the hotel 
she found on the table, besides the inevitable visiting 
•cards, a small long narrow parcel, a large bouquet, with 
Owen M'Dermott's card attached to it, and a note. 

She had a guess as to what the parcel might 
be. Yes, it was the black lace fan ; it looked even 
prettier here than through the shop window. It 
was very, very pretty ; she took it to the window and 
examined it in full light ; it was very, very good : it 
must have cost a good deal of money — perhaps ten 

Sounds, oh, yes, quite ten pounds ! It was a lovely 
ttle thing. Elinor danced up to the mirror and fanned 
herself with the pretty toy that made no wind, she 
looked at her image in the glass holding the filmy 
thing before her face, and a pair of bright mysterious 
•eyes and a lovely gipsy mouth laughed bewitchingly 
back through the light thicket of tortoiseshell and 
lace. She lowered the fan, then raised it again, chang- 
ing the expression of her mobile features and finding 
each experiment more successful than the last : she 
had an intense delight in her own beauty. Her 
father, who had lingered to leave a message in the 
hall, now followed her into the room, and Elinor 
wheeling suddenly round danced up to him with an 
airy movement that was the poetry of motion. She 
had closed up the fan and held it behind her back ; 
now she suddenly produced it and flirted it open. 
" Just see what I've had sept me ! " she cried with 
childish delight, and she veiled her face with the fan 
and looked at him with tender amorous glances. 
D'Arcy, who pardonably enough found his daughter 
enchanting, smiled back at her and put out his hand i 

to take the profiered toy; but suddenly 'twas high I 

above her head, then behind her back, now near him, ^ 

now snatched away, in this hand, then in that, the girl 
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always silent but looking at him with provoking eyes ; 
D'Arcy, the while, trying in his lumbering male fashion 
to be too quick for her, sniggling a continuous amused 
chuckle only broken by the suddenness of his plunges. 
Without a hint of warning she turned her back on 
him and danced down the room fanning herself and 
looking back over her shoulder with merry mocking 
eyes and laughing teeth — impossible even for a father 
to resist this invitation. D'Arcy ran after her 
round and round the room till she, being too well 
ahead of him to lay herself open to the charge of en- 
forced surrender, whisked suddenly round and facing 
him skipped into his arms, and throwing one lovely 
arm round his neck rubbed her soft cheek up and 
down his whisker. " Is he his Nellie's little tootle 
wootle ? " she murmured in the coaxing tone in which 
cat lovers address a favourite puss. 

" Well, dear," said D'Arcy, in his gentle way, " I'm 
not quite sure what a tootle wootle is, but no doubt 
he deserves the appellation for giving you such a nice 
fan." 

Elinor slipped the fan into his hand, and made use 
of her freedom to seize him by the coat collar and 
shake him and then pummel him briskly with her soft 
pretty fists, then she forced him down into an easy 
chair and perched herself on his knees. "You old 
goose," she said holding him by the beard and look- 
ing him full in the eyes. " You are the tootle wootle, 
and you know it ! " She kissed him and then with a 
mischievous look " That fan was sent me by Lucian 
Orr." 

" Lucian Orr! Why dear me, has Lucian Orr ? — " He 
raised his eyebrows. 

" Tears like," said Elinor in a ruminative tone ; she 
took the fan from his hand and examined it anew, 
with a thoughtful pucker in her brow. " It really is 
a nice one," she said. " Look at it while I read his 
letter ! " she sprang up and opened Lucian's note, and 
read : — 
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"Dear Miss Fetherston, — You and I were both 
quite wrong about the fan ; it is not a good one, and 
it is not a native manufacture, but a mere French 
bagatelle whose only merit is that you think it pretty. 
Things being thus, and as it had no value before 
you liked it, I hope you will accept it from your 
friend. — LuciAN Orb." 

"Really he is quite a fine gentleman!" she com- 
mented ; and then looking at the epistle thoughtfully, 
" I begin to think that the youth must have a good 
deal of experience ! " She handed the note to her 
father, but without explaining that the fan was in 
truth a valuable present. Fetherston had no idea of 
the cost of such trifles; he had never realized the 
distinction between real lace and imitation lace, and 
it would not have occurred to him that tortoiseshell 
is more costly than horn or vulcanite. Elinor's 
delight in the fan taught him nothing; she frisked 
about in the same way over any trifle, and her 
pleasure proved nothing save that she was in the 
mood to be pleased. Fetherston saw that the fan 
was a pretty trifle and thought no more about the 
matter; but in honour of it, Elinor spent an hour 
stitching black lace draperies on to her white gown, 
with a result that satisfied her fastidious taste. She 
looked in the mirror with elation ; she was astonish- 
ingly beautiful. 

She did not venture to arrive as late at the Goughs' as 
sh©rhad done at Pamela's and the Orrs', but when she 
swled into the drawing-room, the other guests consisting 
only of the Dromores, the two Orrs, Miss Molyneux, and 
a decidedly elderly young lady, were already assembled. 
Elinor's swift glance at once perceived that Lucian wore 
her violets ; she darted a look at him, dimpled a coy 
girlish smile ; but she had not just then an opportunity 
of speaking to him for Mrs Gough wished to introduce 
Ix)rd Dromore. He was a very tall, thin, weedy man 
of fifty, with aquiline features of the Dantesque 
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or Quixotic type, very scant grey hair and beard, 
and dry wrinkled skin with knotty veins ; a shrivelled, 
nervous, irritable-looking man, but honest, pre- 
possessing, and (despite a vehement and rather 
overbearing manner, accentuated by a good deal of 
gesticulation), dignified. He was a man of whom it 
was impossible to think badly, and who in youth 
must have been singularly handsome. His daughter 
inherited from him her sweet and honest gaze, but the 
clear, blue eyes were the only outward resemblance 
between the gaunt, bony man and his round-faced, 
merry-looking, little daughter, who was pretty only in 
virtue of her youth and health, and a certain pretty 
air of intelligence and character that stamped her 
with an originality that was saved from all risk 
of becoming too remarkable by reason of the 
plump and cosy little mould in which nature had cast 
her figure, and the commonplace proportions and 
features of her bright, warm-hearted, humorous 
little face. Without the smallest pretensions to beauty 
she was an attractive little person, keenly and kindly 
interested in all that was passing around her, ex- 
tremely observant, full of fun and of good sense, 
sympathetic, and, if one might judge from the 
formation of her square and largely modelled little 
face, a person* of deep and honest feeling. Elinor 
sailed smilingly towards her. 

" Oh ! how do you do ? " said Clemence shortly, 
laying an irresponsive hand in Elinor's extended 
palm. She sat down again and resumed her animated 
conversation with the elderly young lady — a fellow- 
guest of the wedding of yesterday. Elinor was 
neither surprised nor annoyed by the chill greeting of 
the young lady ; she could well understand that a girl 
so ordinary and rotund, did not wish to challenge 
comparisons with her lovely self. She spoke for a few 
moments with Dromore, and then turning to Lucian, 
said in a low cooing tone, " Mr Orr, I have to 
thank you arid scold you all in a breath." 
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" Oh no," cried Lucian. " But why ? I assure you, 
I don't deserve either one or the other." 

Miss Molyneux, who was turning an inattentive ear 
to a story of the elder Gough's, was noting each look 
that passed between these two, and straining to catch 
their words : Lucian was fairly audible, but Elinor's 
voice sounded inarticulate as the rippling murmur of 
a bubbling stream. Miss Molyneux devining whence 
came Lucian's violets, guessed that there was some- 
thing more between them; the liquid tenderness of 
Lucian's eyes, the delighted amusement of his half 
smile made her sad at heart ; thus Lucian looked at 
her sometimes ; would that he did not, since he looked 
thus at other women. 

" But it is lovely," Elinor began, thanking him 
with an eloquent glance from her velvety caressing 
eyes. Then Robert Gough came up and offered her 
his arm, and she found herself happily placed between 
him and Lord Dromore. Edith and Robert Gough 
were indeed the only persons who accepted the place 
allotted to them with resignation instead of pleasure ; 
in the absence of Blake, Edith could find no pleasure 
in talking to either Fetherston or Lucian Orr, and 
Robert, between Elinor and the elderly young lady, 
had scarcely heart to take observations for his novels. 
But Titus, who, though he had escorted the elderly 
young lady, found himself at the right hand of Miss 
Dromore ; and Lucian, who had given his arm to Miss 
Molyneux, each thought themselves placed next the 
nicest woman in the room ; and the eyes of these ladies 
expressed that they too were satisfied with the most 
important part of their entertainment. The table, 
capable of expanding to a very long oval, was now of 
a shape approximating to round, and as dinner pro- 

g*essed, conversation became more and more general, 
romore, placed between his hostess and Elinor, 
b^an by talking to the younger lady of the charming 
literary home-ruler whom he had met in London, and 
from that glided into a social and political conversa- 
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tion, in which Fetherston and young Gough, who 
represented two extreme sections of thought (between 
which Dromore believed himself to stand impartial), 
were soon included. Dromore's was, however, an 
armed neutrality, and he showed his impartiality by 
entirely disagreeing with both parties ; Robert was no 
less implacable, and all the conciliation came from the 
agitator. 

" Well, well," he was saying, in his soft voice, " but 
we mean no harm to such landlords as yourself. Lord 
Dromore." 

"That's neither here nor there, Mr Fetherston," 
cried the landowner eagerly, bending his thin body 
forward and glaring at the conciliatory enemy of his 
race. ("Oh dear me," Clemence sighed in an undertone 
to Titus, " now we are in for it.") " I'm half a land- 
leaguer myself ; not because I respect the League, but 
because I despise my own class. Look at us now — a 
set of lily-livered curs ! Men clamouring for what we 
call our rights, and never daring to exact them ! Not 
one in ten of us lives on our land ; not one in a hun- 
dred dare be staunch to an unpopular neighbour." 
He looked round the table defiantly, as though 
challenging the company to disagree with him, but 
everyone smiled assent, and, with perceptible dis- 
appointment, he continued, " We're loyal to no party, 
neither to our tenants nor to one another. We have 
no sense of right nor justice. Some fellow demands an 
extortionate rent. Do we disown him ? Do we 
denounce his dishonesty ? Do we use what little 
influence we have ? No." He struck his fist on the 
table, and the company and the wine glasses jumped 
and jingled at the shock. " If he has power we ally 
ourselves with him ; if he has not we stand silent. 
Another man gets into undeserved unpopularity among 
his tenants — many are undeservedly unpopular, I can 
tell you, Mr Fetherston — he's partly boycotted, the 
farmers send us word he mustn't hunt. Do we stand 
up for 'um ? Do we uphold him ? No ! " The table 
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shook again under his fist. " We convey the prohibi- 
tion from our masters. Dear so and so — Sorry you're 
boycotted. You mustn't hnnt — we hunt without him, 
we boycott him. Because he's wrong ? No ; because 
we're afraid of our tenantry." His eyes fiashed 
fiercely, seeking for someone to take up his challenge. 
"And you," asked Robert in hia tone of dis- 
passionate enquiry. "Do you, like the others, hunt 
on those terms." 

"Hunt!" he cried, "Hunt! Do I hunt? Clem, 
d'ye hear that? Do we hunt at Dromore?" he 
looked full at Tlobert. " We have one cob of all work 
in our stable, one dog1n our yard." 

" And the horse will be killed to feed the dog that 
the dog may be fattened for table," said Clemence 
softly to her neighbour. 

" But surely your tenants will pay up a fair rent ? " 

returned Titus in a reassuring undertone ; still, low 

as he spoke, his words were beard by Dromore who 

leaning forward to catch sight of him, fairly shouted — 

" Fair ! fair ! Mr Orr and what is fair ? There 

was never a truer word spoken than that tenant 

right means landlord wrong." He extended his hand, 

long and wrinkled as an eagle's pounce, and witb 

nused fore-finger shook it threateningly at Titus. 

"There is no such thing as fairness in our case. Our 

trade — the tenants' trade and mine — is ruined ; to be 

I(ur to us you must levy duties on foreign food stuffs," 

Ag^ he looked round, and Fetherston and the Orrs 

shook their beads, and murmured disapproval while 

(he two Goughs nodded assent. " And then how 

fair will you oe to the consumer ? Thank God no 

power on earth can do it, but if you could the 

towns would starve. No, no, the subsoil's mine;" 

again his fist came down upon the table, " and I 

shall fight for it. 'Tis all I and my children have 

to live on, and I mean to make a living off it. And 

the surface — the fertility — the result of labour is the 

tenant's, and he'll fight for it, 'tis all he's got to live 
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on, and he means to make a living off it." The veins 
stood out gnarled and ropy on his forehead, he was 
terribly excited ; he rested his fingers on the edge 
of the table, and throwing his body suddenly forward 
shouted, "And it can't be done! The land won't 
yield enough for both. One of us must go hungry ! 
I mean it to be his children, he means it to be mine. 
We are two drowning men clinging to one float. It 
won't support us both ; we can go down together, or 
one can be saved. In such a case each tries for 
himself. It isn't murder ; it's self defence. There's no 
question of fairness, we've equal rights. Necessity 
knows no law, 'tis a struggle for life and the fittest 
survives." 

" Come, come, Dromore," cried old Gough, "isn't that 
rather an extreme way of putting it. Fetherston, we 
look to you to find some modus vivendi" 

Fetherston looked as wise as an owl, and shook his 
head as if to intimate that his position precluded him 
from taking active part in private political discussion; 
he was on the opposite side of the table from Titus, 
and seeing that the face of the young man wore a look 
of extreme brightness and intelligence, he said, " No, 
no, Mr Gough, you would hardly take my opinion, I'm 
a party man ; surely Mr Titus Orr — " 

" Yes, to be sure," cried old Gough. " Orr is the 
man — Come, Orr, you are the impartial witness, the 
earnest enquirer — What did you think now down at 
Roeglass— ? " 

But Titus had not time to utter a word ; the name 
of Roeglass was more infuriating to Dromore than 
scarlet to a bull. "Roeglass is a scoundrel," he cut 
in, speaking with great heat. " Such men as he are a 
curse to the country. I wish to Heaven some peace- 
maker would shoot him — An extortionate rackrenter ! 
A man who, for a debt of five shillings, evicts a poor 
wretch at a cost to his country of a thousand pounds — 
An absentee — A low-lived young scoundrel. I don't 
care much for loyal patriots such as he ! We have 
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to thank men of his metal for the state of the 
country — " 

" Indeed yes — very true, very true," purred D'Arey 
with the cosy air of a large, amiable tom-cat. 

" But there are villains in every party," struck in 
Robert, " they had their — not Casey ? Ah, Carey — 
their Carey in the Land League. — " 

" I don't think he was in the Land League ? " said 
Titus looking towards Fetherston ; but he, not being 
sure enough in memory to affirm or deny, gave forth 
an uncertain note and Robert continued — " If he was 
not, there are many as bad as he who are — " Fetherston 
sipped his claret with an unconscious air ; he did not 
wish to be forced to enter the discussion. " The Land 
League," Gough to do him justice had utterly for- 
gotten that Fetherston was a member of the National 


League — "The Land League is always abusing my 
father — not because his rents are high, but because 
we don't live, in Tipperary. But I would ask what 
inducement have we to live in Tipperary. Our 
neighbour who lived on his estate, and who did not 
evict, and whose rents were quite low — our neighbour 
was shot on his way home from Mass. And why ? — " 
Robert turned his cold eyes first on one then on 
another. " Because he sentenced a man to a week's im- 
prisonment for poaching." There was an air of quiet 
triumph about him. 

Miss Molyneux crimsoned, " I — I think that — that 
was hardly the only reason — " 

" The only reason ! " cried Dromore. " By no means. 
You allude of course to Ryan ? Well, for a blackguard 
you couldn't match him unless you paired him with 
Koeglass — I — I could tell you — " 

1&8 Gough, possibly aware that the presence of 
the ladies was superfluous, looked at Clemence, they 
rose, and in the drawing-room Miss Molyneux detailed 
to them the same scandals that Dromore was relating 
to the men below. 
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Without lowering her dignity, by saying in so many 
words that she had rejected Talbot, Elinor contrived 
to make her conquest known. He had indeed con- 
cealed his passion so ineffectually, that she had little 
difficulty in this matter ; a blush, a drooping eyelid, a 
shy and tender smile, a vehement denial that he had 
ever paid her the slightest attention, sufficed her 

Eurpose ; and forty-eight hours after her rejection of 
im, everyone who had the slightest curiosity upon 
the subject knew that Talbot had not only been 
refused, but that he had conducted himself in a very 
passionate and heart-broken manner on that occasion, 
and had actually sobbed and gone down on his knees 
when he besought her to recall her refusal. The 
picture of Talbot sobbing and on his knees before a 
woman had all the charm of the unexpected, for he 
was little given to tears, and was accredited with 
a fascinating indifference to the sex. Nevertheless, 
so many witnesses testified to his infatuation for Miss 
Fetherston, that not even the staunchest supporters of 
the theory of his insensibility could deny that there 
was a vulnerable spot somewhere, and that Miss 
Fetherston had hit upon it. The proof that Talbot 
shared the common weakness of humanity, had, to his 
female admirers, all the excitement of a new discovery, 
for the Talbot of their imaginings was a heroic and 
most superior person ; a man of stone and fire, incap- 
able of human weakness, error or feeling; an in- 
vincible power to whom humanity was dear only in 
masses of upwards of ten thousand ; who cared for 
nothing but "the cause," and to whom private 
sorrow and grief were as unknown as personal happi- 
ness. Sinless, relentless, unforgiving, this ideal knew 
nothing of temptation, weakness, discouragement or 
fall, and neither understood nor pardoned the short- 
comings of less exalted persons. To a very superficial 
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observer, Talbot did perhaps appear something like this, 
for he was proud, reserved and undemonstrative ; his 
solitary condition had left him without natural outlet 
for his aflfections, and he had little leisure for the 
cultivation of private feeling. But, as any student 
of physiognomy could read in the powerful face, 
mournful eye and quivering nostril, the feelings were 
at once keenly sensitive and of tragic intensity. Only, 
like most persons of concentrated purpose and great 
strength of will, Talbot went through life in mental and 
moral blinkers, seeing only what lay ahead of him, 
pursuing his way with unswerving persistency, and 
making for his goal through, and in spite of, every 
obstacle. The way of political agitation being beset 
with briars and thorns, Talbot inevitably committed 
great havoc among the obstacles that chanced to lie in 
his path, and, being by nature thin-skinned, got a 
ffood deal scratched and pricked in the process ; but 
neither the laceration of his own flesh nor the 
injury he inflicted on the bramble-bushes and flowers 
that he crushed on his way moved him from his 
purpose. He knew what he wanted, and he meant to 
get it, but his steadfast courage and relentless 
indifference were the results not of insensibility but 

^K)f indomitable will. He had set out on this journey 
without counting the cost ; he was more sensitive, and 
the road thornier than he had imagined. Well, what 
of that ? The goal would take a little longer to 
reach, and would be gained with more suflering ; but 
to choose your own path and then grumble at it, to 
express regret for trampling and then to go on 
trampling, seemed to Talbot illogical and silly. Still, 
as he grew sore and weary he had to brace his failing 
courage with stoical silence, for, like a great many 
stem undemonstrative people he was grim from excess, 
not deficiency of feeling. Elinor's refusal had been 
such a sharp unlooked-for stab that it had thrown him 

, off his guard ; but having recovered from the first 
surprise and shock of it, he set himself to bear this 
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crushing blow with the same stern self-repression 
with which he endured the stings and pricks that 
beset his daily life. But his whole being had been 
convulsed by this upheaval and awakening of feel- 
ings, that, having lain dormant for years, had renewed 
their intensity; so that his love for Elinor had had the 
strength and sweetness of a first attachment ; and the 
anguish of his disenchantment was desperate, novels 
and unexpected, such as few men experience for a 
like cause after the age of two or three and twenty. 

The diays were busy and therefore bearable, though 
the grey cloud of misery dulled his brain, wearied 
his soul, and weakened his body, and the leaden 
weight of sorrow that lay on his heart oppressed 
his very breathing with the heavy aching and 
restriction of his breast. Stupified, dull, and list- 
less, unable to concentrate his thoughts or to see 
things clearly, he, when alone, fell into a deep 
melancholy abstraction, dreaming, he knew not of 
what, conscious only of dreariness and forlorn des- 
pair. The concentrated intensity of thought, the 
keen and absorbing interest in his work that usually 
made him forgetful of himself, now forsook him ; and 
all day long he was burdened with an overwhelming 
consciousness of sorrow, and, though he flattered him- 
self that his manner was unchanged, this cloud of 
isolating gloom was as apparent to others as to him- 
self. All with whom he came in contact perceived 
and pitied the heartbreak of this stern repellant man. 

The days that dragged on slowly were like aching re- 
spites between the inflictions of a torture, painful and 
hard to bear, but a very heaven compared to the rend- 
ing of his heart strings that usurped the place of sleep. 
Then, as it seemed, the pains of hell gat hold upon 
him, and every torment of the imagination assailed 
his soul. Then the vision of Elinor rose before his 
mind, and every charm of hers, her fawn-like grace, the 
flower-like carriage of her little head, the haunting 
mystery of her unfathomable eyes, their sweet car- 
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essing glance, that way of hers, her rippling laugh, 
her smile, her voice, her kiss were more intensely 
vivified than when she had been near him. A 
thousand beauties and endearing graces unremarked 
at the moment recurred to his memory, tormenting 
him with longing desire, and that strange passionate 
commingling of love and hatred, that is the torment 
of a wounded heart. His blood seemed turned to 
fire ; for hours he paced his room, loving her, hating 
her, longing to see her once, once, but for a moment — 
to entreat her, to implore her — to tell her how he 
loved, and how he suflFered. In those night hours 
he felt as though he could not live without her; 
whether she loved him or not he must be near her, 
must follow her, must live within the sunshine of her 
smile, even though it lighted on another man. Each 
night he thought that if he did not die of anguish 
before the morning, he must go round to Morrisson's 
and once more throw himself at her feet. Unnerved 
and feverish, weak from emotion and lack of food 
and sleep, he, during these night hours, was hardly 
master of himself. 

Yet after that terrible Friday he had slept heavily ; 
but the less harrowing fatigues of Saturday, with its 
meetings at Boeglass and the Rotunda, had been 
followed by a miserable vigil, and on the Sunday 
night he fared no better. Hoping to keep despair at 
bay, he remained downstairs till the small hours 
and strove to occupy his mind by dusting and re- 
arranging his books. For a time, this answered fairly 
well, but he was too spent to resist the depressing 
influence of night, and weariness, and solitude. He 
kept his mind fixed on his book-dusting only by an 
exhausting eflfort ; his movements became slower and 
slower, long pauses came, in which he was so engulphed 
by his despair that he forgot to fight against it. As 
night wore on, he came to suffer much in body as well 
• as mind ; his eyes and head ached violently, and the 
weight and tension of his throat and chest made every 
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breath a gasp, and painful. Unconsciously he drew 
deep sighs, and after each of these he stood quite still 
for a long while, with a look on his white set face 
that was very bitter. He could no longer see the 
books, and was so weary that he could not stand. 
Hoping to sleep from sheer tiredness, he crept slowly 
up to his room — the long narrow back bedroom that 
he had occupied since childhood, and that was little 
changed since those days. The grey dawn was steal- 
ing in through the windows, and the familiar room 
seen in the unfamiliar light kindled a host of sad and 
tender memories of the bygone sorrows of childhood, 
boyhood, youth. Into this room, at this chill hour he 
had come, a little child, to bewail his mother's death, 
and the rare tears of his manhood had been shed 
by this bedside. Every sorrow he had endured rose 
to his mind ; something seemed to give way in his heart 
and throat ; he threw himself on his knees, burying 
his face in the bed, while his whole frame was 
torn by painful convulsive sobs drawn at long inter- 
vals with a terrible rasping sound, and dying away 
in long shuddering sighs. Already weakened by fast 
and vigil, he was quickly exhausted by the pain 
of this agonized weeping; but with the morning 
light he became calmer, undressed and got into bed. 
He did this without hope of rest, and merely because 
he could not endure that his household should know 
of his sleeplessness. But €ls soon as his head touched 
the pillow, he fell asleep and dreamed that he was 
with Elinor, who, in her tenderest mood, was upbraid- 
ing him for his distrust of her. She put out her 
hand to him as she had done at Morrisson's and drew 
him to her, pressing her sweet fresh lips to his, and 
holding him to her with her hands placed between 
his shoulders. It was rapture, though her hands 
burned him like red hot irons, and one, slender and 
soft seared his flesh and entered his body, causing 
him infinite pain. With her lips still to his she let 
her fingers close softly round his heart, and then 
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drew it out through his body, and as he sprang 
back with a howl of anguish, she smiled archly, 
shook the bloody trophy playfully in his face, and 
then danced away from him throwing it up and 
catching it like a ball. Dream fashion he lived as 
well without his heart as without love, only this 
cruel game hurt him as much as though the heart had 
still filled the aching void in his breast. He started up 
to pursue her, and in starting awoke to find himself 
choking with sobs, and with his shoulders set fast with 
rheumatism. Rheumatism was with him a not un- 
common sequel to open-air meetings ; but the wearing 
pain and the irksomeness of being unable to dress 
without assistance increased, the burden of the day, 
and the depression symptomatic of the ailment un- 
fitted him to combat the depression of his sorrow ; 
not even the elaboration and final adoption of Titus' 
plan, which was then discussed in a meeting of the 
party, sufficed to cheer him ; he was half dead with 
weariness, and pain, and want of sleep, and longed 
all day for night. 

But when night came it brought only feverishness 
and visions, violent emotion and unbearable distress. 
He was unable to cope with so much misery, and pre- 
ferring risk of further chill to the desolation and form- 
less terrors of his house, he turned out for a walk. The 
moon was at the full, the night mild, cloudless, and 
very beautiful ; even the first breath of the pure night 
air, the first sight of the luminous pale sky, calmed 
the tempest of his soul. The moon was high and her 
beams fell on the light silvery haze that hung, like 
a veil of enchantment, over the prosaic details of 
Fitzwilliam Square. Talbot, hunched up because of 
his pain, paced slowly round its garden, finding in the 
dreary little urban landscape, a melancholy consola- 
tion. He was less conscious of the moonlit haze on 
the restricted patch of green and blackened city trees 
(shorn prematurely of their autumn glory), than of the 
calm and lofty thoughts that nature, in the chill purity 
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of her nocturnal beauty, brought to his soul. The mood 
in which he had fled from his house seemed as far 
removed as the terrors of his childhood, yet he knew 
that the peace and gentle resignation which had re- 
placed it was but a passing humour — a spell wrought 
by the moonlight; and dreading his home, haunted 
with memories, he sauntered down Fitzwilliam Street 
into Merrion Square. Here, on the larger garden 
ground the moonlight looked yet more beautiful, and 
Talbot walked on into Clare Street, intending to turn 
up Kildare Street, and thus get a glimpse of the College 
Park, and later of Stephen*s Green. But the park 
was so glorified by the moonlit haze that he went on 
oblivious of Kildare Street, his mind filled with the 
large calm thoughts inspired by the cold beauty and 
broad lights and shadows of the night — of the great- 
ness of the universe and the infinite littleness of 
human life and personal desire. 

In the pale heavens, the stars and planets blinked 
mistily, half seen and half remembered, and under 
these distant worlds and suns, he felt how in- 
significant in the scheme of this vast universe is 
the fulfilment or frustration of the wish of one 
fleeting human life. A blade in the field, a leaf in 
the forest, a grain of sand on the shore — nay, in so 
vast a scheme his country was scarcely more than 
this — and he. — ^A car was rattling along behind him, 
clattering fast and noisily over the stones ; for all its 
noise Talbot almost ignored it, but a moment later 
his calm thoughts flew to the wind ; his heart was 
in his throat, for Her voice cried out to him, " Hi, Mr 
Talbot ! have you turned dynamiter, prowling about 
after midnight ? " 

Talbot turned and saw on the car a muflled white 
female figure, in company with various muffled dark 
male figures, he raised his hat and crossed to the hotel 
door. When he arrived there the car had drawn up ; 
Elinor was springing into M*Dermott's extended 
arms, and from the off* side Lucian and Barrington 
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had already alighted. They were all in evening 
dress. 

Elinor went up to Talbot and put out her hand. 
" What are you doing, prowling up and down here ? ** 
she asked in a soft caressing tone, while her great 
eyes rested on his face with a look of tenderness, 
reproach, and understanding, that said quite plainly^ 
*You can't tear yourself away from my house, 'tis 
very naughty of you, but I like you the better for it ; 
I am charmed.' " Why weren't you at Mrs O'Kegan's ? " 
she went on aloud, "we were in awful want of dancing 
men." Her breath came quickly, her cheeks were 
flushed, and her eyes aglow with the excitement of 
dancing, and the emotions evoked by her various flirt* 
ations. She looked supremely beautiful, but Talbot 
felt out of key with it all ; and her entire personality, 
her sensuous loveliness, the sweet and heavy odour 
that clung about her clothes, the falseness of her nature, 
above all her arch and tender look, and her insinuation 
that he had come to be near herself, jarred on him and 
repelled him. He looked frankly at the unfathomable 
eyes, and without eflbrt was proof against their 
allurements. Marvelling at this great change in his 
feeling he was silent, and Elinor pitying him, laid her 
hand upon his arm. " Come in," she said in a cooing 
tone, " come in and see papa, he's waiting up for me.'^ 
She drew him towards the door with a caressing 
pressure, that for all its softness, was too firm for him 
to be able to resist without rudeness, and with her 
free hand she beckoned to the other men to follow her ; 
they must report themselves, she said, for papa would 
be angry if she came home so late alone. Barrington, 
who was in a tearfully sentimental condition, sighed 
that he w^ould like to see the man who could be angry 
with her. " You see him now," thought Kichard grimly^ 
and Elinor by an arch appealing look, showed him at 
once that the same thought was passing through her 
mind, and that she wished to be forgiven. 

But neither voice, nor look, nor touch had power to 
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thaw him, and at the threshold he made a stand. 
" Pardon me " he said stiffly, " I had a talk with Mr 
Fetherston this afternoon; I must wish you good- 
night," and with the full fire of her beseeching eyes 
upon him he drew back, bowed, raised his hat, and 
turned up the street. A moment later he heard foot- 
steps following him, and looking behind him saw 
Lucian. He halted, and Lucian said laughing but 
without mirth, " I*m flying from danger." 

Talbot hesitated a moment; then he merely said, 
" But you are flying away from home. Let us turn, I 
may as well walk your way." 

Lucian slipped one arm through Talbot's and waved 
the other in a forward direction, " I don't want to go 
home. What a heavenly night ! FU walk with you, 
for I'm chilled through with sitting on that car." He 
withdrew his arm from Talbot's, and turned up the 
collar of his coat, less because he was cold than 
because the quivering unsteadiness of Talbot's muscles 
betrayed an emotion that Lucian knew he would have 
wished to hide. 

Talbot turned towards him, looked at him fixedly 
with knit brows, reading in the embarrassed face and 
drooping eyes that concealment would be vain. Then 
he said shortly, " So you know there is danger down 
there ? " 

** How can I fail to ! " cried Lucian in a sorrowful 
tone. " How can I fail to, when I fall more and more 
in love with all that is worst in womanhood." 

"Since you see so clearly, the danger can't be 
great." 

"It would not be to you'' said Lucian with a 
respectful inflexion of voice and an admiring look. 
"But to me, Richard, that makes no difference — I 
mean it doesn't take away my love — all that it 
changes is myself — my soul. My nature is so weak, 
and base, and frivolous, we have so much in common, 
she and I" — Then, the stony grimness of his com- 
panion forcing itself upon his notice he concluded in 
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a tone half apologetic, half abashed, " But I ought not 
to speak to you like this." 

Talbot set his teeth together, scowled, and looked 
fixedly at the pavement : there was a pebble lying 
at his feet, and he kicked it forward; then, his 
eyes always on the stone, he walked up to where 
it had bounded, and kicked it forward again. He 
seemed quite absorbed in this, kicking it in an 
angry vindictive way, while his face wore a stern 
and bitter, even a cruel, look. Lucian understood 
him well enough to ascribe this graceless manner 
to pain and struggle, and he regretted that he had 
opened a topic so distressing. His heart was over- 
flowing with compunction, but he dared not give 
it utterance, and they went on without speaking, 
Talbot always looking at his pebble, and kicking it 
until they came to the break in the pavement, at the 
entrance to the mansion house. Then the stone settled 
down in the roadway, and Talbot looked up, and in 
a tremulous dry tone, that strove vainly to mask its 
tense bitterness by cold indifference, said abruptly, 
" I am the fox that has lost his brush, but though I 
turn my snout to the light, and sit in my hole all my 
days, I can't conceal my loss. For the tail, duly 
ticketted, is on show to prove the efficacy of the 
trap. You may speak to me freely, Lucian, of that 
instrument of torture." 

" Dear Richard ! " Lucian, always aflFectionate and 
demonstrative could not refrain from slipping his arm 
in Talbot's and pressing close up to his side, though 
he feared to give offence by this expression of 
sympathy. But Talbot submitted with a fairly go|;>d 
grace; submitted the more easily because Lucian's 
aflectionate tugs gave a good deal of pain to his 
rheumatic shoulder. " Then I will say just what I 
feel, Dick — Is it a trap, is it an instrument of torture ? 
Doesn't it just depend on what you are yourself? 
I knew from the first it would prove a rack to you, 
because you're inflexible, and it would break you to 
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learn that the woman you love is frivoloVjS and false 
and bold. But isn't it a mere misfortune — the 
fault of neither — that shallow and deep, true and 
false, great and small, fire and water, cannot get on 
together. But / — I know it's despicable — I've nrio 
resistance, I can be bent to any shape, I'm gutta 
percha; I'm you with you, I'm her with her. Her 
crooked dealing doesn't pain me, she casts a spell 
about me, she fascinates me, she makes me like herself. 
I'm lost ; we're both lost, and if we're lost together, 
I don't mind — Oh Dick ! " his eyes filled with tears, 
his face worked with emotion. " I don't know what to 
make of it, sometimes I think" — He broke off, but 
Talbot knew that the conclusion of the sentence 
should have been " she loves me " or " she cares for 
me," and that it had been left incompleted through 
modesty, emotion, fear of being ridiculous, or most 
likely through tenderness for the feelings of the 
rejected lover. 

" Lucian," he said, in a hard tone ; then he paused, 
and his face was grim and hard, but Orr could feel 
that his heart beat full and uneven against his side, 
"If you care to listen, I'd — I'd like to tell you my 
story." 

Lucian made a gesture of sympathy and murmured 
some inarticulate expressions of interest and kindness, 
but the story did not come. Talbot withdrew him- 
self a little, and Lucian, taking the hint, released his 
arm ; then they walked for a little in silence, Talbot 
absorbed in his thoughts, his hands in his pockets 
and his head bent forward and down. His pride 
fought hard against this gratuitous humiliation. No 
fear that Lucian would misconstrue his motive crossed 
his mind, neither had ill-will towards Elinor any place 
in his heart. He was profoundly convinced of her 
utter indifference to the young professor, and human- 
ity impelled him to try to save his friend at any cost 
to his own pride ; but the story was one he would 
fain have kept to himself ; he did not wish to show 
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his sore without profit to Lucian, and he doubted 
whether in such matters one man can learn by the 
experience of another. Arguing this out with himself 
he was unconscious of the silence which was so long 
that Lucian started when he said suddenly, "Of 
course we can learn from one another — what else is 
knowledge — civilization — progress." He was not 
aware that he had uttered his thought aloud till he read 
its echo in Orr's surprised and sympathetic face ; then 
turning towards him with a momentary softening, he 
added, " That's a fine prelude, Lucian, to a very sordid 
story," and he went on to tell with as little passion as 
he could and in a strained unsteady voice the story of 
his relations with Elinor. He went through with 
this operation with the same persistent unflinching 
resoluteness with which he tramped steadfastly 
through his life, sparing himself in nothing, speaking 
quite frankly of his sudden love, of his disfigurement, 
the separation that it had brought about, the recon- 
ciliation at Miss Molyneux', the kiss, his offer and her 
refusal, his rage and shame and anguish and despair. 
He laid bare the sore in all its ugliness, and as the 
story progressed Lucian felt his own hopes crumble 
to dust, and his infatuation for the Siren fade away 
till, before the tale was ended she was, for him, for 
ever shorn of charm ; but with this disenchantment, 
life seemed bereft of all its sweetness, his nature of its 
youth and ardour ; at every word of Talbot's he felt 
himself growing bitter, cold and indiflFerent. The dreary 
history took long in telling ; ere it was done they had 
reached Talbot's house, but he walked past it along 
the Square and down Fitzwilliam Street. " And after 
that she could call out to me — could take me by the 
arm ! " He stopped walking and put out his hand. 
"Good-night, Lucian." He turned abruptly and 
walked quickly in the direction of his home. 

Lucian thus dismissed went listlessly and slowly on 
towards Merrion Square, his heart aching with dreary 
emptiness and disenchantment, and burning with 
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indignation against Elinor. Suddenly, like an in- 
spiration the state of Talbot's mind was revealed to 
him, he realized the motive and pain of this confes- 
sion. To save him from a* like humiliation Richard — 
As the thought of what this confidence must have 
cost Talbot flashed upon him, he stopped short 
then obeying his commanding impulse turned quickly 
and ran up the street and along the square after his 
friend. He covld not, no, he covM not part thus 
without sign of gratitude, and as he ran his heart 
was bursting with enthusiasm for the self abnegation 
of this man — Richard who was so proud, so self-con- 
tained, so repellantly reserved ! Never in all their 
lives had Talbot made him the slightest confidence by 
word or sign or look, and Lucian knew that this sudden 
confession of all that was most painful, and sacred, 
and humilating in his history had been prompted by 
no longing to unburden his soul. Spurred by these 
thoughts, he rushed like the wind, his footsteps 
echoing loudly through the silent Square. Talbot had 
already reached his door, but at the sound of the 
hurried and approaching running, he turned and 
seeing Lucian went out to meet him. " What is it ? " 
he asked. 

Lucian was breathless and choking with swift 
running and emotion ; he could not speak, but he 
seized Talbot's hands and wrung them, and he, taking 
Lucian by the arm, led him slowly towards the house. 
" Come in and rest while you get back your breath," 
he said in a tone that despite his efforts sound^ 
weary and aggrieved ; he was at the limit of his 
strength, and could not force his voice into a cordial 
hospitable key. Lucian shook his head, " No, no," he 
gasped — " I am so grateful to you, Richard — I came 
to tell you that. I couldn't go without a word ! I 
couldn't sleep until I'd let you know I'm cured ! It 
was so like yourself to do it — " he looked at the 
impassive figure with a tender affection that evoked 
no response, nor sign of response. " You have saved 
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me — in heart and soul ! God bless you for it — " With 
a final wring of Talbot's hands, he whispered in a shy 
hurried way, " I can guess what it cost you," then he 
turned shame-facedly and ran away almost as quickly 
as he had come. Talbot said never a word ; from first 
to last he stood as stiff and unbending as a poker, in 
mortal terror lest Lucian should kiss or hug him. 
But when the young man turned away, he relaxed the 
grim fixity of his features, and with a sorrowful face 
stood out on the pavement, looking at the slight figure 
as it slackened speed, settled down into a sauntering 
walk ; then when it passed out of sight he went into 
his house, closed the door softly and barred it, be- 
ginning with the bottom bolt, and pausing a long while 
between each fastening. The talk with Lucian had 
rekindled his distress, the old fire burned in his breast 
and head, the old conflict was before him. After 
sliding the top bolt he allowed his hand to remain 
upon it, and hid his face on his uplifted arm, " Oh, 
God in Heaven," he groaned, " is there no rest for me 
at all ! " 



XI 

Miss Molyneux received her friends on Tuesday 
afternoons, and these receptions, though less precious 
to her than the long and agitating talks the-db-t^ 
with Lucian or some other bosom friend, ranked high 
among the pleasures of her life ; for on these after- 
noons her girl adorers gathered round her, offering 
the sweet incense of their worship and affection, 
while Miss Molyneux taught them life's lessons, heard 
their confidences, counselled and lectured them, with 
that strange, vague air of mystery and grief, dis- 
appointment, tenderness and sympathy, with which 
she wove a spell that was potent over many. But on 
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the afternoon in question she was ill-disposed to hear 
confessions and give counsel; her heart was heavy 
and she wished to be alone. Perhaps she was tired 
from dancing at Mrs O'Regan's ; for though she was 
near thirty she still loved dancing, albeit on this day 
she told herself repeatedly that her dancing days were 
over. She had had no lack of partners, for she was 
light and graceful, popular, and a person of some 
consequence ; but her dancing had brought her heart- 
ache and bitterness, and as a sequel, her eyelids (always 
a little swollen), were red and heavy, and her great 
pale eyes filled constantly with tears. She wept in 
every trouble; tears were the safety-valve of her 
over-wrought and nervous constitution. 

Although she was still under thirty she felt as 
though her life were over ; she had got out of the 
current, and the eddying rush of affairs swept on with- 
out her, leaving her stranded. In her younger days 
she had played a leading part among the Lady Land 
Leaguers, speaking on platforms, defying the police at 
evictions, constantly hoping for the glorious martyr- 
dom of imprisonment. The worry and excitement, 
the anxiety and responsibility of that time had worn 
out her youth ; thought did not brace and rejuvenate 
her as it does persons of great vigour ; it simply ex- 
hausted her, and she had thought and felt deeply on 
many subjects. Her enforced retirement from politics 
— (a retirement resulting only from the ungrateful 
attitude of the men who, on their restoration to 
liberty, had dismissed the lady volunteers with scant 
gratitude or courtesy) — her retirement from politics 
had left her at a loss for a hobby ; nothing excited her 
after the thrilling game of nationality. The woman's 
question did not rouse her interest; she believed 
that the Parliamentary Franchise would do little to 
lessen a political disability that was the effect of the 
illiberal, prejudiced and, as she believed, envious 
mental attitude of men, and when Woman's SuflFrage 
was included in the Conservative programme she 
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abandoned a cause for which she had never felt much 
enthusiasm. Since then she had devoted her energies 
and her means to an attempt to better the condition 
of her poorer neighbours ; this occupied her time and 
provided a vent for her affections, but a large part of 
her nature was still unsatisfied. It was essential to 
her happiness to have some such outlet for her highly- 
developed intellectual energies as had been pro- 
vided by the political organisation ; but this was 
wanting in her humbler works, and it was as necessary 
to her to receive sympathy as to give it ; her thoughts, 
her doubts, her sorrows were unendurable unless 
shared by some kindred spirit to whom she could 
pour out her soul — to whom she could express her 
heart and mind with the certainty that each half- 
formed phrase would be understood, that her utter 
confidence would be respected and returned. Such a 
rare friend she had found in Lucian Orr, and no 
suspicion that she loved him had ruffled their peace- 
ful friendship ; he was four years her junior in age 
and infinitely more youthful in character. This 
freshness and enthusiasm of his had greatly endeared 
him to her, and it had been possible to be more frank 
and confidential with this boyish creature than with 
a .man of her own age ; so, with no fear of love on 
either side, and with much sympathy of nature and 
community of interest, friendship had ripened quickly. 
They found that they had much in common, while 
there was sufficient diversity for each to supply 
a need of which the other was conscious. Both 
were extremely impressionable and, though primarily 
occupied with the study of self, had ready sym- 
pathies; thus the door to the heart of each was 
open, and Miss Molyneux warmed herself with the 
fire of Lucian*s enthusiasms, while he found ballast in 
her calmer judgments. Their friendship was one of 
the most charming conceivable ; he was the superior 
in knowledge, mental power, and breadth of view, yet 
his enthusiastic nature, and the boyish immaturity of 
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his manner, placed him almost in the relation of a 
child towards her. On the other hand, she was an 
interesting woman ; her voice, the wistful, peering 
look of her pale, short-sighted eyes, her touching, 
appealing, April-like manner, excited the imagination, 
and every person of feeling and intuition felt that she 
suffered keenly from contact with the world. She 
had a shrinking manner, as though enclosing herself 
behind a wall of reserve, to shield herself from rough 
pain or possible rebuff; then suddenly, to those she 
liked, she would cast aside all defence, and throwing 
herself on the mercy of the hearer, confide all that 
passed in that keen sensitive soul of hers ; telling her 
troubles gravely, yet with a half smile acknowledging 
that such perplexities as hers, were but a drop in the 
sea of human misery. She laid herself out to be 
sympathetic in return, and always talked of those 
things she knew to be most interesting to her com- 
panions. To many, and among them Lucian, this was 
delightful and endearing ; others found this impartial 
sympathy wanting in sincerity, and these, with the 
small minority of persons who hate to talk about 
the things they most care for, disliked Miss 
Molyneux. But to everyone she was a personality, 
and she was a woman to whom the increasing years 
•brought increasing charm and a larger circle of 
admirers. Her discarded friends and admirers de- 
nounced her for her fickleness, and in truth she had a 
large measure of that almost inevitable failing of the 
idealist : in each new friend she sought perfection and 
found only disappointment ; but Lucian had, till now, 
proved an exception to this unhappy rule. In the 
beginning she had liked him merely because he was 
fresh, and ardent, and endearing ; his character had 
disclosed itself to her little by little, and the final 
discovery that he, like herself, was unhappy — 
troubled about his faith, harrassed by doubts and 
scruples — drew him very near to her. She had 
passed through all that, and the tossing sea of doubt 
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had thrown her high and dry on the barren rock of 
indifference. Thence she besought poor Lucian, 
bruised and struggling in the wild sea of his great 
faith and greater doubts, to join her ; but he, seeing 
safety ahead and slow starvation on the rock, found 
his own case the more hopeful, and urged her to join 
him and make with him for shore. She saw no land 
ahead, and would not leave the rest that she had 
found ; so each strove vainly to influence the other, 
unwilling to leave so dear a friend to certain misery 
and ruin, and in their common griefs they sym- 
pathised. 

Miss Molyneux had been much drawn towards this 
dear, troubled soul, and it had been grievous to her to 
see him care for another woman — and such a woman ! 
If once that Siren captured him, there would be an 
end of all that was noble in poor impressionable 
Lucian. What wonder then if Miss Molyneux shed 
many tears over the ruin of her friend, and wept till 
she brought on one of the distractinor headaches that 
so often prostrated her, and that were always the 
result of tears and agitation. 

It was still early in the afternoon ; Miss Molyneux 
expected no visitors for an hour or more, so she lay 
down on a sofa, her face towards its back, a huddled 
figure, pathetic in weakness and weariness. Her head 
ached wretchedly, and she was very tired, but not 
sleepy; she lay down only to rest, her long fingers 
idly tracing the pattern of the stamped-velvet sofa 
covering ; she was neither thinking nor grieving now, 
she was worn out. But though it was so early, the 
door opened and Miss Gough was announced ; Miss 
Molyneux sprang up and pushed her rough hair back 
from her flushed face. 

" Oh Pamela, were you asleep ? " 

" No, no," said Pamela kissing her friend and then 
peering anxiously into her face. 

Eklith, who looked no less melancholy averted her 
face. ** Then you have one of your headaches ? — Dear 

G 
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Pamela ! " She put her arms aflFectionately round Miss 
Molyneux and kissed her. ** Let me tuck you up com- 
fortably on your bed — " 

" Indeed no, dear Edith," said Miss Molyneux in a 
tremulous vibrating voice. " It does me good to see 
you." They sat hand in hand on the sofa, and Miss 
Molyneux, making no effort to conceal her overflow- 
ing tears, looked with a sad smile at the young girl — 
** You came early to have a little talk ? " 

Edith laughed hysterically. "I think I came to 
have a little cry," she said, and her voice broke ; she 
rested her face on Miss Molyneux' shoulder, and then 
after fumbling for her handkerchief, she said, " Oh 
Pamela, what an eventful week it has been ! " 

*• Has it, dear ? " Miss Molyneux looked searchingly 
at the flushed tearful face. " Why, what has happened 
in it?" 

" I can't believe it ! but it is only a week to-day 
since that party at your house — it feels so long ago, 
that nothing seems real before it ; and to-morrow we 
are going home." Her voice implied, ' to-morrow we 
are turned out of Eden.' 

Miss Molyneux looked at her blinking but per- 
sistent. " But why go so soon ? " she asked in a rather 
amused tone of voice. Miss Gough explained that 
the morrow was the limit of their invitation, and that 
it had not been renewed ; and then added with a 
resigned sigh, that it would always be something to 
look back upon, but that London would seem hateful 
for ever. Miss Molyneux thought it a pity that the 
subject of this life long retrospect should be so scanty : 
she had a tenderness for people who had found the 
materials for happiness, and she said eagerly while 
still looking searchingly at the girl, "But tell me, 
Edith, what is it you find so delightful ? " 

" Oh, the people—" 

"The Q. C's. and privy Counsellors you meet at 
your aunt's?" this query was put with a certain^ 
mischief and archness — 
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" Oh no ! " with great contempt. " The people I 
meet here — yourself — Miss Considine — Mr Talbot — 
Mr Kinsella — the Orrs — oh — everyone." 
" Even Jasper Blake ? " 

Edith reddened, but with persistent courage said, 
" Yes, Dr Blake— he is so kind—" 

"Well dear, I'm sure you recompensed him last 
night at Mrs O'Kegan's — " 

" Oh, but he dances very well — " said Edith quickly, 
and then'perceiving Pamela*s sly smile she amended 
— " at least I noticed he did not look so well with 
other people, but our steps just suited — and as I don't 
dance well I was glad to — " 

" And why not ? I thought you looked so very 
well together. And how has he been so kind ? " 

'* Well, not he so much — Oh yes, of course he in the 
first instance — he introduced me to his mother. It is 
she who is so nice. Is she not sweet ? I really love 
her and she has been so kind — they have shown me 
so many things — things you know that I care for — 
hospitals — They asked me to go to stay with them, 
but Aunt Gough doesn't know them, so she doesn't 
think it would quite do." 

" Oh, but that was rather formal I think, for every 
one knows that the Blakes are most respectable — It 
has made me feel quite shy of asking if you could 
spare a week to stay with me ? " 

" Oh Pamela ! " cried Edith as astonished as though 
she had not come with this very hope. She blushed 
with shame at the success of her angling, and with 
pleasure, " Oh no ! " 

Pamela laughed. ." What a civil refusal ! Will you 
not even give a reason ? " 

. The tears stood in Edith's eyes, " Oh, I don't think 
I ought," she said in a half hearted way. 
" But why not, dear, if it will give me much, and 
\ you a little, pleasure ? " 
I . "How sweetly Irish to say that ! And I want to 
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"And because you wish to, you think that you 
ou^ht not ? " 

Edith looked down and bit her lip, "Auntie thinks 
I ought to go home with Robert." 

" So you shall," said Miss Molyneux, " if your brother 
will come here with you. You must choose for your- 
self, dear Edith, but you must bear in mind that you 
are a grown up woman and that your aunt cannot 
give you happiness, though she can deprive you of 
the chance of finding it. However you may act, the 
responsibility and consequences will remain with 
yourself." 

Edith, very red in the face, threw her arms round 
Miss Molyneux, " Dear — dearest Pamela, but indeed 
there is nothing — " 

" Oh, dear, no ! Of course not, Edie ! But if you 
feel you would enjoy another week in Dublin, I should 
take it, and with an easy conscience." 

Edith kissed her and pressed her hand, "Dear 
Pamela, how good you are !" 

Miss Molyneux returned the kiss. "And your 
brother — He, I suppose, does not find Dublin so en- 
chanting ? " 

Edith became mistress of herself, she dried her eyes, 
and with solemnity, mystery and disapprobation said, 
**Poor Robert. Oh, Pamela, I wish he were safe 
home again — I'm afraid, yes, I'm afraid he has formed 
an imprudent attachment ! " 

"Dear me! I thought he was too cool and literary !" 
She smiled a peculiar rather bitter smile — " But Miss 
Fetherston has flies for all fish ! " 

" If it were Miss Fetherston I shouldn't mind a bit. 
But I'm afraid this is serious — I never knew Robert 
serious before." 

" May one ask who it is ? " 

" Oh yes ; Bob has said nothing to me about it, but 
auntie and I both feel quite sure — Miss Considine ! " 

" Well, but why is that so sad ? Of course you 
would prefer him to marry money ; but after all, Miss 
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CoDsidine is not terrible. She is quite ladylike and 
very pretty and — " 

" Oh Pamela, she's in love with Mr Talbot ! " 

" But fortunately Mr Talbot is barely conscious of 
her existence, so that need be no obstacle." 

" How can you be so cruel ! " cried Miss Gough 
reproachfully. "She can't marry Robert while she 
loves another man." 

"But Edie dear, I don't suppose she is so very 
constant; why should she be? Depend upon it, she 
fell in love with Mr Talbot because — well, because 
she wished to fall in love. Now she will fall as much 
in love with your brother and with—" 

At this moment Mrs O'Regan and Miss Lynch 
were announced. They both believed that they had 
come to call after the dinner, but in truth they were 
eager to discuss the various flirtations that had gone 
on at their dance. This being their motive, their 
expression of universal disapprobation was more 
marked than usual, and at the sight of Edith, they 
drew down their upper lips, for Edith had been one 
of the chief delinquents. She had danced four valses 
and two extras with Dr Blake, and had been twice 
seen with him in the conservatory — ample proof of 
flirtation or love, two deadly crimes on whose relative 
guilt they were disagreed, for Miss Lynch could 
pardon an overmastering attachment, whereas Mrs 
O'Regan thought flirtation less indelicate than love. 
The presence of Edith cut off one subject of conversa- 
tion, but the scandal of Elinor's undress and deport- 
ment supplied abundant material for censorious gossip. 

"I am afraid poor Lucian Orr takes her quite 
seriously," said Mrs CRegan, in her creaking voice. 
" I met Miss Orr in the street just now, and she said 
that he is laid up with a chill" 

Miss Molyneux said that Lucian was subject to 
severe attacks of the liver ; but the two sisters looked 
demure and wise as who should say * you like to think 
it is his liver, but you know it is his heart.' Aloud 
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Mrs O'Regan said, "Miss Orr did not mention his 
liver, so I don't think it is that." 

Miss Molyneux felt furious, and she took her feline 
revenge — " I daresay he is a good deal cut up," she said 
blandly, " for no one seems proof against that woman ; 
poor Mr Talbot, you know, went down on his knees 
to her." 

"Oh yes,!" cried Edith. "And it is said he 
threatened to cut his throat if she wouldn't have 
him ; and she begged him to do it over his own carpet, 
if at all ! " 

Mrs Walsh and her daughters came in a few 
minutes later, and Elinor was still the subject of 
conversation. " All the men are in love with her, pet," 
said the old lady to Pamela, " but there's none takes 
it so seriously as that poor dear, Richard Talbot. 
We met Bahr'yngton in the street, comin' along, and 
he told us that Talbot was wanderin' up and down 
in front of Morrisson's, pretty nearly till day -light 
this morning." So the talk went, and the tune was 
still unchanged, when a cheery laugh echoed on the 
staircase, and the Siren came into the room followed 
by her father. They had not five minutes to spare, 
for they were crossing by the evening mail, but they 
had come in to bid dear, dear Miss Molyneux farewell. 



XII 

It is not too much to say that Miss Gough, alone 
among Miss Fetherston's Dublin acquaintance, did 
not hail the departure of that young lady with 
delight. Edith was too much absorbed in her own 
anxieties to feel pleasure or annoyance in the concerns 
of others ; but with this solitary exception, the ladies 
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were unanimous in their relief and joy at Elinor's 
departure. 

Miss Fetherston had spent ten days in Dublin, and 
looking back she was satisfied with the results of her 
cai]ftpaign; she had become acquainted with the 
Dromores and the Goughs, she had refused Talbot 
and M'Dermott, and though Lucian Orr and Barrington 
had not oflfered themselves, they had forborne rather 
through humility than from any less flattering motive ; 
and finally, the most pressing of the money anxieties 
had been removed by means of Stella Considine's fifty 
pounds. In a word, the war against the happiness of 
others had been waged successfully ; and, through 
sheer thoughtlessness and selfishness and heartless- 
ness, this lovely woman had created an amount of 
distress sufficient to satisfy even the overweening 
vanity of a professional beauty. Four men were 
miserable through love of her, two women wretched 
through the defection of their lovers, even Kinsella had 
been rather more sentimental and attentive than was 
quite pleasant to the object of his affections, and Miss 
Orr felt as much anger and ill-will as any of the 
younger women. For Miss Orr had not lived to be 
fifty for nothing ; she saw quite plainly that Lucian, 
as well as Richard, had been entrapped. She had 
intended to give the Siren a bit of her mind — and it 
is probable that her knowledge of her sex would 
have enabled her to make her plain speaking far 
more unpalatable than poor Talbot's effort in the 
same direction had been — till the rather abrupt de- 
parture of the Fetherstons checkmated her designs, 
but after a momentary disappointment she congratu- 
lated herself that the enemy of peace was departed, 
and straightway put the girl out of her mind. She 
thought that the victims ought also to forget their 
tormentor now that she was gone ; but the victim with 
whom she had most concern found it impossible to 
forget. True, Lucian's fancy was of the kind that 
quickly kindled is quickly extinguished, but in the 
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meantime he suffered acutely, not only from the chill 
he had taken on the night of Mrs O'Regan's dance, 
but from his disturbed and unhappy frame of mind. 
He was too ill to leave his bed, and sighed and 
tossed and suffered in a manner truly piteous ; lying 
• in a darkened room, incapable of thought, yet fever- 
ishly alert, hating the haunting memory of Miss 
Fetherston, disgusted with himself and his weakness, 
indifferent to all other things. 

Meanwhile Pamela Molyneux, her heart aching for 
her stricken friend, and sore from the blow that his 
fickleness had dealt it, was trying to forget her own 
troubles in the congenial task of match-making for 
the two Goughs. In the beginning she had disliked 
Robert, but her pity for his drawn and anxious face 
had overcome her earlier feeling, and she was now as 
willing to help him on with Miss Considine, as to 
encourage Blake's attentions to Edith. In this her 
heart never misgave her, for she believed that a girl 
whose every look betrayed an attachment for a 
man who did not want her, would be quite certain 
to respond with alacrity to the advances of one 
who did ; especially if he were, as Gough was, 
her superior in brain power and in social position. 
It is perhaps surprising that Miss Molyneux should 
have wished to secure for Gough a wife whom she 
thought so worthless; but this sentimental leaning 
was the sole quality she disliked in Stella, and she 
thought that it rendered her the more fitted for the 
marriage state. Miss Molyneux had a profound con- 
tempt for men thinking them a poor, weak, erring, 
set of creatures ; endurable in the close relationship 
and daily intercourse of marriage 'only to women 
endowed with great tolerance, maleabilty, and dense- 
ness. She was so kind as to credit Miss Considine 
with all these qualities ; believing that in Stella the 
woman predominated over the human being, just as 
she herself was pre-eminently a human being who 
chanced to be a woman. Such a feminine creature 
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would do very well for Robert Gough, would pro- 
bably have a stronger and better influence upon 
him than a less clinging person, and even supposing 
that Robert had not been quite everything that he 
should be, Stella would never find out past delin- 
quencies. Of course the old Goughs would not be 
pleased at the match ; but then Stella was so lady- 
like and pretty, so gentle and appealing, that every- 
one must like her ; moreover, marriages of mixed class . 
were among Miss Molyneux' hobbies; she placed them 
among the most powerful and beneficial of all social 
influences. In fact she found a hundred excellent 
reasons why she had done what she had, in truth, 
done, for no reason whatever, beyond the instinctive 
pity and fellow feeling which Gough's unhappiness 
had aroused in her, who was unhappy also. The 
question of one sided attachments she dismissed very 
lightly ; for what self respecting woman would har- 
bour love for a man who was indiflferent to her ? 
And as for the men, why, a little heartbreak was 
very good for them. 

So Blake was free to visit Miss Gough, and to 
^conduct her over workhouses; and Stella was re- 
peatedly invited to Mountjoy Square on one pretext 
or another. Miss Considine would have preferred sit- 
ting quietly at home for she was excessively unhappy, 
but her sorrow was of a kind she could not acknow- 
ledge, and, as Miss Molyneux always made her coming 
a favour — to make up the table, to sing a song, to take 
a hand at cards — she accepted these invitations un- 
selfishly, without suspicion oi their motive. Indeed 
so surrounded was she by a dense mist of preoccupa- 
tion that she was only dimly conscious that Blake 
and Miss Gough were in love with one another, and 
not in the least aware of Robert's devotion to herself. 
Throughout nearly the whole week Talbot was out of j 

town, preaching the Plan of Campaign on various rack- 
rented estates, so she had seen him only one morning 
setting out for his day's crusade, looking ill and aged 
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and worn ; and Kinsella had told her that he was 
suffering severely from rheumatism — the only ailment 
to which he was subject. So Stella, very quiet and 
absent-minded, spent several afternoons and evenings 
in Mountjoy Square, and Robert became more and 
more enamoured of the clear starry eyes with their 
far-away sad gaze, the gentle manner, indeed of the 
whole personality of Miss Considine. There was 
about her an atmosphere of goodness, resignation, 
and purity infinitely more attractive to world-weary 
hlas^ Robert than wit or brilliance. 

The last evening had been spent together; the 
Blakes, Stella Considine and Titus Orr had been invited 
to bid farewell to the Goughs. The social atmosphere 
had been oppressed and dull, for the weight of parting 
lay heavy on the most interested persons; Robert 
perceived that his sister and Blake were both very 
silent ; and for himself, he could hardly speak a word. 
He was sad and miserable and jealous, for he sus- 
pected a second rival in Titus Orr, on whom, it seemed, 
to him. Miss Considine's sweet eyes looked more 
kindly than on himself. True, she said little more 
than : " Oh yes," or " Oh no," to either of her admirers^ 
but her whole bearing was more cordial towards Orr 
than towards himself. 

At length Mrs Blake turned towards her son,. 
" Jasper," she said, " you will have to be up early in 
the morning," and sadly and without a word the 
young man rose. He and Miss Gough looked long 
and tenderly at one another, and as hand clasped 
hand, she looked askance and a rosy colour flushed 
neck, and brow, and cheek. Blake, blind though he 
was, saw this and felt its full significance. Then 
after this silent leave taking Edith went down inta 
the cloak room with his mother, who, as she wrapped 
her cloak round her, kissed the young girl and said, 
" Jasper was wondering, dear Edith, would you care 
for him to show you the National Gallery to- 
morrow ? " 
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" Oh greatly ! " and so it was arranged. 

When Edith returned to the drawing-room, she 
found Orr and her brother, antagonistic and eager 
€yed, standing near Miss Considine, of whom Miss 
Molyneux was enquiring which gentleman would see 
her home. Both men had volunteered their escort 
long ago, but each read in the face of the other that 
there was a rival claimant. " Miss Considine will go 
with me," said Orr. 

"Pardon me," said Gough, coldly, "I think Miss 
Considine had promised me the pleasure, before you 
«ven came into the room." 

Stella blushed a little, " Oh," she said timidly, (she 
had in fact met Gough's proposal with an evasive 
^' Oh thank you, you are very kind "), " but I can't 
trouble you to turn out this cold night. Mr Orr has 
to go my way in any case." 

" But Mr Gough goes out to smoke every evening," 
struck in Miss Molyneux, " so you would not be taking 
him out." 

" Well then," said Titus. " let us all three drive up to 
Hume Street together; and you and I, Gough, can 
smoke the pipe of peace on our way to our respective 
homes." 

This was not at all the same thing to Gough, and his 
face showed it ; he wondered how a man of tbe world 
like Orr did not see that he was not wanted. But 
Titus seemed perfectly satisfied with this arrange- 
ment. The night was fine and they drove on a car, 
Oough on the same side with Miss Consiiline, but 
the girl leaned back in her corner, and Orr in his, so 
that Gough, who had manoeuvred for his place, found 
himself really the further from her. He sulked and 
barely spoke, while thai odious young Orr chatted 
about minor thirds, reduced sevenths and other 
mysteries of music unfathomable to Robert, who 
tried to console himself by remembering that he 
had still the morrow before him, and that he could 
see her on her way home from Rutland Square where 
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she gave a singing lesson on Thursdays between 
the hours of two and three. The name of the people 
was Brady ; Thorn's Directory supplied him with 
the number, and before half-past two the young 
man was sauntering up and down in front of the 
house, quivering with an agitation which he veiled 
under a fixed and rather vacuous smile. He was, 
indeed, a good deal interested in his own condition ; 
it seemed so curious that at his age, and after all his 
experience, he should now fall in love for the first 
time (why is it always the first time?) and with 
this simple little girl. He found her the nicest 
woman in the world ; the best, the purest, and the 
sweetest, and despite his agitation, he was happy and 
full of hope, for by the strength of his own wishes 
and the subtle encouragements of Miss Molyneux he 
had succeeded in putting the thought of Talbot into 
the background. 

He sauntered up and down for what seemed a very 
long while, always smiling the same fixed foolish- 
looking smile, dreading to meet any one he knew, 
consulting his watch, wondering with heart-sick 
impatience whether, perchance, she had missed the 
lesson. No; at last, very late, she came out of the 
house, and Gough, who at that moment was walking 
northward, met her. 

" Oh ! How do you do ? " she said smiling. She felt 
no surprise at the encounter, for Rutland Square 
was the natural route from town to Miss Molyneux' 
house, and her mind being filled with her own aflTairs 
she observed nothing strange in his look or manner. 

He said nothing, but his appealing look pierced her 
pre-occupation, and the true state of affairs flashed 
upon her. Her face betrayed consternation and 
reluctance, and, looking towards the sky, she said 
quickly and confusedly, " I think you will have a 
very fine crossing." 

Gough ignored this remark, and said that if she 
would allow him he would walk a little with her. 
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adding that Miss Molyneux, finding that Edith dis- 
liked night travelling, and had proposed it merely to 
avoid rousing the household early, insisted that they 
must remain till the morning, "so we shall have 
another last evening," he concluded, looking towards 
her beseechingly and smiling. 

" But that will be rather an anti-climax, won't it ? " 
she asked ; and then standing still, she added, " You 
must not let me take you out of your way." 

Gough (regardless of the direction he had been 
going in at their meeting), answered that he was on his 
way to Fitzwilliam Street; and would, if she per- 
mitted, see her home. She acquiesced, but let the 
burden of the conversation rest upon him, and he took 
it up at her last remark, asking earnestly — " But why 
should it be an anti-climax ? Of course, it will not 
be the same. It is quite true that nothing ever is the 
same twice over. But for my part, I do not wish it 
to be the same." His face darkened, "I do not want 
that young man Orr again; I cannot tell why, but 
there is something — there is something absolutely 
repellent to me in Titus Orr." 

"In Titus Orr? Oh, but everyone likes Titus 
Orr." 

" I cannot help that. I know that every one likes 
Titus Orr ; but to me " — He stretched out his hand in 
his habitual way, and drew in his breath. " I cannot 
tell what it is that I dislike in him ; I don't know. But 
I find him — his face, his voice, his personality — most 
anti-pathetic. I find this about people over here, that 
they produce in me much stronger feelings of liking 
or disliking than the people do at home. There is 
a more accentuated personality, a more clearly defined 
character, a stronger individuality. People are more 
vitalised, less typical, either for good or evil. Now 
your father is a man (if you will allow me to say so) 
who creates in me the warmest interest, who fills me 
with the deepest and most respectful admiration," his 
voice faltered a little as he said this. 
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" Oh ! " cried Stella, who belonged quite to the goose 
order of woman, " I am so glad ! " She spoke with 
animation, and her eyes shone with sincere pleasure, 
rewarding her father's admirer with a grateful 
glance. Though w^hy she should be glad no one can 
say, since Gough and his opinions were utterly 
indifferent to her. 

"The other Orr," he continued — "the ugly one — and 
the aunt — they are charming people; and the Blakes — 
I find Blake and his mother most* agreeable ; there is 
an aroma of affection between mother and son, — subtle, 
quiet, unexpressed, but all pervading — an atmosphere 
in fact, that is idyllic. But those agitators — the 
whole lot of them — " (he looked black and vindictive) 
" now that is what I do not understand — how refined 
and gentle ladies like Miss Molyneux and yourself, 
can associate with such persons." 

" We are very proud to do so," said Miss Considine, 
firmly. 

" But I find that incomprehensible. How can you 
consent to know such men as Barrington, Kinsella, 
and Talbot ? Between Talbot and a common robber 
I see only this distinction, that while the robber puts 
his own liberty in danger, Talbot lets the risk fall on 
his accomplices. Now, I read three speeches in the 
Freeman this morning. (You will not deny that the 
Freeman makes the best case for the agitators). But 
in these speeches Talbot and Dillon and O'Brien — " 
At this moment they encountered Blake with Edith 
Gough, and Gough's face darkened. His sister ought 
to have known better than to walk through the 
streets of Dublin alone with Jasper Blake. He shot 
an angry look at Edith, but it quite missed fire. The 
girl did not so much as recognise her brother. Stella, 
seeing how the land lay between these two young 
people, smiled a little ; and Gough, finding that his 
political conversation was not a success and was 
without effect on Miss Considine's opinion of persons 
and parties, changed his ground, and reverted to the 
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evening. " Blake and his mother will, I believe, help 
to make our last evening pleasant." 

" Oh," said Stella, " that will be very nice." 

"And you?" he went on. " Miss Molyneux gave 
me a note to take round to you, asking you and Mr 
Considine to come too." 

" Oh ! but I — we — cannot go out this evening. 
Papa has a friend coming to dinner." 

" But you," pleaded Gough, " surely you need not 
stay at home all evening because your father has a 
friend coming to dinner ? " 

Stella shook her head. " Oh, I can't go out to- 
night ! " She spoke with an eagerness unusual in her, 
and Gough was silent for a few moments. In the 
hubbub of Grafton Street this was not remarkable, 
but when they reached Stephen's Green he burst out 
ardently, in a voice quivering with emotion. " If you 
knew how much it is to me ! " 

Miss Considine abashed, astonished, dismayed, and 
shrinking from the distasteful task of repelling un- 
wished for attentions, quickened her pace. She said 
nothing ; she was too confused to know what to say, 
and they went thus silently until her door was reached. 

" You do not know how much it is to me ! " he 
repeated. 

Stella stood motionless for an instant looking down. 
" That is the more reason why I should not go," 
she said very softly. Then raising her eyes, she put 
out her hand, " Good-bye." 

The muscles round Gough's mouth began to twitch 
and tremble. " Will you not do that much for me," 
he asked. 

She shook her head and sighed. She seemed to 
have relapsed into her dream. *'I can't," she said 
speaking with quiet sadness, like a person under a 
spell, and then she turned dreamily and fitted her key 
into the door. 

The black look clouded Gough's face anew. " Is it 
a great thing to ask of you ? " he began, in a tremulous 
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tone. " I do not ask you to care for me, or to think 
of me. I do not even ask you to remember me. I 
ask you to let me see you for two short hours this 
evening, that I may treixsure their memory all my 
life." 

Miss Considine was almost sobbing; the tears 
sprang to her eyes. " I am so sorry for you," she 
said in her tender voice. " But you have asked me to 
give up the very hours that are all that to me ! " 

He started. So Talbot was this friend ! He should 
have known then that further entreaty was useless ; 
that she would not leave her guest, the man she loved, 
for the sake of the man who loved her. But he was 
desperate. " You have so many," he urged. 

She shook her head. " No, very few." 

Gough paused a second ; he was beside himself with 
anger and disappointment and despair ; with envy 
that the woman he adored was ice to him, and threw 
herself away on this crumpet-faced ruffian who did 
not care a fig for her. " He does not care for you," 
he hissed. 

Stella had the door in her hand; her eyes con- 
tracted. He saw that he had struck a telling blow. 
" Neither do I for you," she answered, and then the 
door closed and he was alone. 

He stood there for an appreciable time ; breathless, 
bewildered. To part like that was impossible ; grief, 
self-reproach, remorse, filled his breast. He did not 
know what to do. Twice he placed his hand on the 
bell and as often withdrew it. He had insulted 
her; would she ever forgive him? At length he 
turned from the door and walked up and down the 
street. He was ashamed of himself ; he could 
never leave her like that. He went into the Shel- 
bourne, ordered some trifle, and asked for paper 
and envelope, and taking a pen, wrote, "I am so 
ashamed and sorry. If you can pardon me, let me 
see you for one moment. I will say nothing that can 
grieve you in any way. Only let me take away a less 
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painful remembrance." He sealed it and carried the. 
aote to her house; it needed only a verbal answer 
ae said. The maid took the note up stairs, leaving 
aim in the hall, but when she descended she bade him 
step into the dining-room ; Miss Considine would be 
down in one moment. Gough had been in the room 
before, on the occasion that he had called to see 
Considine's old books, and he perceived at once that 
the cosy apartment wore a festive air. There were 
vases of flowers on the mantelshelf and sideboard; 
a flowering chrysanthemum stood on the writing-table 
and a handsome Eastern embroidery had been thrown 
over the big sofa between the windows. These inno- 
cent preparations were so many arrows in Gough's 
heart; he stood, his elbow on the mantelshelf, his 
chin on his hand, plunged in melancholy abstraction. 

It was four or five minutes before Miss Considine 
came in ; her pretty features were rather swollen and 
reddened with weeping, and Gough came humbly for- 
ward, controlling his emotion only by an effort. " I 
do not know how I came to say that," he said quickly. 
" I did not mean it. I am sure I did not think it. I 
was so miserable ; and now I am only more unhappy 
still — " Ho looked intently at her tear-stained face. 

" Please do not trouble," she said gently. " If I am 
grieved, it is not unkindly." 

" And you forgive me ? I cannot tell you, I cannot 
make you understand how I — thank you for it. I 
am so grateful to you — " 

She looked at him compassionately. " We were 
both very rude and very angry," she said. " But the 
best thing we can do is to forgive one another." 

He put out his hand. " And you will try to think 
kindly of me ? " 

" O ! yes — I shall succeed very easily." Her gentle 
f ace,none the less because it was smiling, expressed the 
remorseful pity of her heart. Why, she asked herself, 
why could she not give up her own hopeless attach- 
ment, and devote herself to the happiness of this man ? 
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Gough had now nothing more to say, but he still 
lingered. "And — and when we meet, it will be as 
friends." 

•' Oh ! surely yes." 

"And you will let my sister know directly you 
come to town?" By any pretext he put off, from 
moment to moment, the inevitable parting. 

" Indeed I will," she laid her hand softly in his,. 
"Good-bye." 

He bent down and touched it reverently with his^ 
lips, feeling this sad caress a symbol of renunciation. 
Then without words he went away. He returned ta 
Mountjoy Square on foot, going slowly, thinking it 
over. After all who should say that there was no hope ; 
she liked him or fehe would not have let him kiss 
her hand. A great many men have had to ask more 
than once. And Talbot would assuredly remain 
indifferent ; the man was untender and unfeeling as. 
a nail. She would weary of wasting her heart on 
this irresponsive idol, then she would find out how 
little he was worthy of her love; and would feel 
grateful to the man who had loved her. His heart 
misgave him, lest perchance he was not the only man 
who had loved her ; still he saw a bright future ahead 
of the cloudy present ; so, though he felt doubtful and 
sad, he was by no means despairing when he entered 
Miss Molyneux' drawing-room. There he found his 
hostess and his sister weeping and locked in one 
another's arms. He was about to retreat silently, but 
Edith sprang up and rushed towards him, throwing 
her arms about him. 

"Oh, my dear, dear Bob," she cried, "I am sa 
happy ! so happy ! Oh Bob, isn't it wonderful !" She 
nestled her face on to his shoulder, and holding him 
in a tight convulsive grasp, she whispered, "Jasper 
loves me ; he has asked me to be his wife ! " 
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XIII 



OouGH found much consolation in unfounded hopes 
•of future happiness, and therefore his rejection gave 
iess pain to himself than to the woman who had dealt 
the blow. Could he have seen the tears she shed for 
him, he would have thought she was half won already; 
but in fact she wept because she did not even like 
him, because she knew his sorrow was as hopeless as 
her own, and from fellow-feeling she pitied him. 
She wept the longer and more passionately because 
her own affair had already strained her nerves. The 
rare visits of Talbot to her father, were, at best, a 
mixed pleasure to Miss Considine; the prelude of 
Agitation, the after taste of hopelessness, humiliation, 
And restless, unhappy love, were a dear price to pay 
for the beloved pain of Talbot's presence. For very 
rarely was Talbot kind enough to her for his society 
to afford her anything that could be called pleasure. 
Unhappily he had long since suspected Stella's secret, 
was shy and constrained with her, and devoted his 
conversation entirely to her father. To the poor girl 
he seemed contemptuous and unkind, while in truth 
he was neither. He was extremely sorry for Stella, 
while his own ill-fated passion made it impossible 
for him to mistake his pity for affection, and his cold 
manner was the outcome of a respectful effort to 
ignore her weakness for himself. Unquestionably he 
was placed in a very awkward position by the 
unasked affection of this young and pretty woman. 
Affectionate bearing would have been cruelly mislead- 
ing, and pity insulting ; good feeling demanded an as- 
jsumed ignorance of her tenderness. Talbot was too 
poor an actor to play the part well ; his effort resulted 
in a studied coldness and indifference which would 
have been ungracious towards anyone, and was re- 
markable towards so sweet a woman, and very wound- 
ing to an old friend. He himself was conscious of the 
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clumsiness of his performance, and his usual feeling to- 
wards Stella was not unmixed with resentment, though 
sometimes, smitten with remorse for the pain he gave 
to this gentle creature, he would unbend and fall into 
the error of too great kindness. It was the chance of 
this kindness that made the anticipation of his coming 
so unnerving : would he ignore her and treat her as a 
child, or would the rare gleam of tenderness light the 
gloomy eyes and soften the hard face ? Talbot was 
merciful in his habitual sternness, for his rare kind 
looks and gentle words left deeper wounds than all 
his coldness. 

So Gough had found Miss Considine with fluttering; 
heart and throbbing veins, and his avowal had 
opened the floodgates of her emotion. She imagined 
his feeling for her to be as intense as her love for 
Talbot, and she wept at once for him, for herself, 
and for the great ocean of love that is wasted in this 
world of cross purposes. 

But as it turned out Talbot did not come ; shortly 
before he was expected, his servant Harris came 
round and asked to see Miss or Mr Considine. The 
Considines were seated together in the dining-room, 
and Harris was ushered in to them. Mr Talbot begged 
that they would pardon a verbal message, but he was 
so helpless from the rheumatism that he could not 
even write a note. Mr Talbot had gone straight from 
the station to his bed, " and none too soon," concluded 
Harris, " for he has not dressed nor undressed himself 
for days ; he had to take me to Kilmurry with 'm, 
and while I was gettin* his coat on this mornin', he 
fainted right away — just from pain." 

** Fainted ! " cried Miss Considine, her face as white 
as a sheet. She herself fainted not unfrequently, and 
thought little enough of the matter ; but that Talbot 
should faint seemed to her nothing short of a calamity, 
and her evident sympathy moved Harris to further 
confidences. 

His master's illness was grave enough to give him 
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real anxiety ; and his master well beloved enough for 
his symptoms, his sufferings, and his patience, both 
now and during previous illnesses, to be a favourite 
theme. He gave rein to his tongue, and chattered 
long with more enthusiasm than discretion, and it 
was not till the clock struck seven, that he bowed 
himself out, saying, " But you will kindly not mention, 
sir, that I've been after talkin' like this ; Mr Tahlbot 
wouldn't like it, and indeed, sir, there is no one but 
yourself and Mr Orr to whom I would speak of my 
master." 

" Well, Harris," said Considine, ** I myself hold Mr 
Talbot's character in somewhat high estimation, but 
with all respect to it, I am bound to admit that your 
appreciation of his lofty qualities does you the 
greatest honour." 

Miss Considine's disappointment at the non-appear- 
ance of her hero was quite eclipsed by the tenderness 
and pity that had been called up by Harris' descrip- 
tion of his patience and his sufferings. In the main 
Talbot, as an invalid, deserved this eulogy, but Harris 
being only human and moreover Irish, may perhaps 
have turned the brightest light on to those parts 
of his picture which would be most pleasing to his 
public. Even men-servants have their personal 
tendencies, and it was Harris' nature to try to give 
pleasure; so as he perceived that Miss Considine 
heard with more pleasure that his master was patient 
in sickness, than that he was ill-tempered during the 
preliminary stages of taking ill, and that his disfigure- 
ment was partly due to his unselfish determination 
that no one should approach him during the smallpox, 
than that his condition had been so fearful that it 
had needed some fortitude to tend him, he naturally 
dwelt lightly on these less attractive points as un- 
tikely to heighten the pleasing effect of the virtues. 

For some time after Harris went out, the Considines 
sat in silence. Stella was occupied outwardly with 
her sewing, and inwardly with emotions of maternal 
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tenderness towards Talbot; and Considine smoking a 
meditative pipe, his hands resting on the arms of his 
chair, and his fine eyes veiled with the dim unseeing 
look of the dreamer. At last Stella broke the silence, 
^'What a nice man Harris is; really Mr Talbot is 
lucky to have some one to take such good care of 
him ! " 

Considine's soul returned from its wanderings ; the 
dream passed out of his eyes ; for a moment he paused 
to collect the meaning of his daughter's words. 

" Unquestionably Harris is a worthy creature," he 
said in his well weighed judicial manner; "of the 
sincerity of his attachment to his master, there can be 
no reasonable doubt; but I should hesitate before 
pronouncing on his discretion. There was no harm 
in anything he said to us, still it was chatter, and 
chatter of a kind that, as Harris himself acknow- 
ledged, would be vexatious to Eichard's sense of dignity 
and reticence. Eichard's whole life and conversation 
are most singularly free from the modem tendency to 
gossip — whether about himself or others — and he 
would, I surmise, regard this publication of the 
details of his illnesses, as an outrage on his privacy, 
and somewhat in the light of a breach of professional 
confidence." 

" Oh, poor Harris ! He said nothing that Mr 
Talbot could be ashamed of." 

" So much, I most willingly admit ; he has, or 
appears to have, considerable appreciation of Eichard's 
really elevated character ; in fine, greatly to the credit 
of both, he and Eichard seem to form a brilliant excep- 
tion to the cynical adage respecting masters and 
valets. And certainly, despite the coldness of his 
demeanour, Eichard has, in my eyes (and it appears, 
also in the eyes of Harris, who knows him in a more 
familiar manner) a personality which is not only 
estimable, but eminently attaching — even endearing.** 
Here Considine broke into a smile of eyes and mouth 
of sunny warmth and sweetness. " I confess that I 
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find not the slightest difficulty in comprehending the 
enthusiasm which Harris has conceived for his 
master; I myself (by an anomaly as curious as it 
appears to be natural) am willing to shower upon 
Richard, the tenderness that he so strenuously with- 
holds. And this power of creating a tenderness in others 
without making return can, I think, be rationally 
explained only by the supposition that there is a 
corresponding stock of the same quality hidden 
beneath his somewhat repellent manner. Harris, in 
fact — ^if my estimate of Richard be the correct one — 
expressed himself with singular felicity in epitomis- 
ing the rigid demeanour of his master as a suit of 
armour. The comparison is perhaps somewhat trite 
but none the less apposite, indeed I question whether it 
would be possible to find another simile so illustrative 
of the strength and protected sensibility, that are the 
key-note of Richard's personality. If Harris' own 
mind conceived this elucidation he has, I admit, more 
brains than I should have been disposed to accredit 
him with the possession of." 

This praise of Talbot was bitter sweet to Stella. 
It extenuated her love, and justified the venera- 
tion in which she held his character; but on the 
other hand, this evidence that his virtues existed 
in himself, and not only in her conception of him,, 
removed him further from her. If she alone had 
seen him noble and high minded, and gentle under 
his hard exterior, she would at least have been in a 
distinctive relationship towards him. Had she been 
his only adorer, he must have become aware of her 
existence, as of one bird that sings alone ; but she 
was only one of the multitude, a wholly insignificant 
unit, no more discernible than one chirping finch in 
the spring chorus of the forest. On the whole, she 
preferred to dwell upon Elinor's contempt for his 
soeial standing, and Miss Molyneux' fastidious shrink- 
ing from his disfigurement. It was therefore in 
the unformulated hope of hearing something to his 
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disadvantage that she said, " Oh, Harris must be clever 
to have satisfied Mr Talbot all these years — Mr Talbot 
is merciless to stupidity." 

" That, I am aware is the line that Eichard takes up, 
and there can be no doubt that where dulness of com- 
prehension obtrudes itself upon his notice he is im- 
patient towards it. But I question whether he be 
so cognisant of it as he would have us believe. A 
man's deeds, rather than his words, are the index 
of his character, and judging from these I should 
pronounce Richard's impatient utterances as the result 
of mere irritability of temper. This, unquestionably, 
is in itself a serious defect, but as proceeding from 
over-strained nerves, anxiety, and the exhaustive 
worry and turmoil of public life, may be judged with 
a greater degree of leniency than one could accord to 
more deep-rooted failings such as pride of intellect, 
lack of kindliness and want of charity. From these 
I believe Richard to be utterly and entirely free ; and I 
hold that my view^ is proved by the fact that his ten- 
dency to contradictiousness and overbearing impatience 
increases with mental or bodily distress, and altogether 
disappears when the strain is removed by a collapse. 
Certainly his actions confirm this estimate of his 
character; for though constantly railing against 
stupidity and incapability, he retains in his service a 
cook whose performances it were flattery to term 
indiflerent, and a man who most certainly does not 
succeed in turning out his master in a spic and span 
condition. I have no doubt, that whenever Richard's 
attention happens to be directed to the fact that he 
has two inches of dust on his hat brim, he is, as Harris 
puts it, ' the reverse of saft spoken' ; indeed on more 
than one occasion, I have myself heard him upbraid 
Harris in no measured terras. Yet these outbursts 
would seem to have no tendency towards abridgin<y 
thei^ relations, though Richard must be perfectly aware 
that ^^ could receive better service and a cheaper 
rate. 
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Miss Considine smiled with a sunny charm 
inherited from her father, " Poor Mr Talbot ! he has 
so many theories that he can't act consistently towards 
all of them. Either he must find stupidity more 
endurable than he would have us think, or he must be 
false to his pet theory that the bond between master 
and servant should be one of friendship ! " 

" I am inclined to think that Richard would justify 
himself by arguing that, in these relations, each must 
condone something in the other ; and that, moreover, 
he gains more than he loses by his forbearance. 
And certainly, it may be questioned whether a little 
dust be not a light penalty for that respectful and 
affectionate regard which is the domestic atmosphere 
surrounding him. Personally I question whether 
any degree of fidelity in the cook could render such 
extremely ill-dressed and ill-served dinners acceptable 
to my palate, or atone to me for the all-pervading 
griminess which extends from end to end of his 
establishment. But with Richard it is otherwise ; he 
is probably indiflerent and unobservant in these 
matters ; moreover, he is little in his house, and I sur- 
mise that what he most values in it is the home 
feeling — the consciousness of being welcomed and 
beloved." He paused and looked towards his daughter, 
but she made no comment, and he continued, "To 
one so solitary, the affection of his servants may 
probably have a value that we, who are more happily 
circumstanced, cannot estimate. Without it he would 
be somewhat desolate." 

Miss Considine's features trembled, she spread her 
embroidery out on the table and smoothed it with her 
hands. Then looking at it critically, she said quietly, 
" I don't fancy he feels those sort of things very 
much." 

" I grant that his public life does obviously absorb 
a large percentage, not only of his time and interest, 
but of his actual affections ; but no external pursuit, 
howsoever absorbing, can quite usurp the place of 
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private ties. I take it that the trials of this present 
illness are but little lightened by his position as a 
public man. To one of his independent temper, or to 
speak more plainly, his proud disposition, this power- 
lessness to dress or feed himself must be at best no 
inconsiderable mortification ; and I can well conceive 
that if the services he must inevitably exact were 
rendered grudgingly and without affection, or regu- 
lated on a merely commercial basis, the humiliation 
of his position might exceed his powers of endur- 
ance." 

"It is a pity he has not married," said Stella 
quietly. 

" Well!" Considine smiled with the good humoured, 
amused, indifference with which those advanced in 
life regard the sentimental troubles of the young — 
*' Well, I apprehend that his emancipated state is not 
quite of his own choosing. He would seem to have 
been somewhat unlucky in these matters, and luck 
(in whatever it may consist) is, after all, of more 
service to us in our relations with destiny than 
either a heavy purse or an attractive person. Richard's 
recent ill success with Miss Fetherston (which I 
presume to be a very open secret), may be attributable 
to his disfigurement ; but unless my memory deceive 
me, I can recall an early disappointment, so that 
whether this defacement is or is not the true cause of 
his misfortune, I really do not feel myself able to 
pronounce." 

Miss Considine said gently, that to be refused by 
Miss Fetherston was possibly less of a misfortune 
than to be accepted by her ; and her father, with a 
charming smile, gave a qualified assent, "There is, 
I admit, much to be said in favour of that hypothesis ; 
yet I apprehend that it will be some considerable 
time before Richard's reason obtains sujBScient mastery 
over his affections to render him satisfied with a 
personal existence which, though it be not remarkably 
unhappy, is neither particularly brilliant nor such as 
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is calculated to satisfy the demands of^an ardent 
and passionately loving nature." S'S;^^r\? 

Miss Considihe felt an uncomfortable tightness in 
her throat. " I wonder why Ann doesn't bring the 
tea," she said. 



XIV 

Talbot's illness was sharp but very short; his frame 
was strong enough to endure a course of heroic treat- 
ment, and he submitted to it with the unquestioning 
docility of a good child, swallowing everything that 
was put to his lips, without murmur or protest. The 
truth is, that he resigned himself to his fate very 
easily ; his fortitude had kept him on his feet until he 
was a great deal too ill to be distressed by the humilia- 
tion of his helplessness, and like many strong willed 
determined persons, he was heartily sick of ruling and 
organising, and of the heavy responsibilities entailed 
by all who seek to mould the destinies of others. 
For, indeed, if, as is often said, by obeying we 
learn to lead, it is at least as probable that the 
responsibilities of leadership teach us to accept grate- 
My the sweeter and easier duties of obedience. 
Talbot was conscious of having made so many mis- 
takes^ of having so often led others into diflSculty and 
trouble, and he had suffered so much from the care, 
compunction, toil, anxiety, and disappointment of his 
position that, so far as his own personal feeling was 
concerned, he would gladly have taken a vow of 
obedience: only he had never found the man into 
whose keeping he could resign his conscience. There- 
fore, while he was in his own eyes a model of docility, 
he appeared to his colleagues as a somewhat head- 
strong person remarkably fond of his own way. But 
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the case is more fairly stated in saying that he 
had great faith in his own judgment and an intense 
ambition to do what his conscience told him was 
absolutely right. A clever young man conscious of 
lofty aim and unspotted purity of purpose, and be- 
lieving firmly in his own clear-headedness and good 
sense, will inevitably appear obstinate and self-willed 
to those who think themselves endowed with equal or 
greater qualifications for settling the affairs of nations. 
Talbot felt himself capable of implicit obedience to 
any one of whose superior wisdom and judgment 
he was convinced ; but in matters on which he himself 
was competent to form an opinion he had never yet 
met a person of such undoubted superiority. Happily 
he knew himself to be profoundly ignorant in medical 
matters, and was content to let the whole responsi- 
bility rest with his physician, while he devoted 
his whole mind to the patient endurance of his pain. 
During the first two nights and days he suffered 
terribly — every breath seemed to lacerate his chest 
and sides, and the pain of hands and arms and 
shoulders was almost unendurable, and on the third 
evening, though the fever was much lessened, pain 
and lowering treatment had so weakened him that 
he became delirious, sobbing and moaning piteously. 
But the morning found him less exhausted and 
master of himself. The pain too was lessened, 
so that despite the aching of his arms and back, 
the day, the dreamy night, and the following morn- 
ing slid by not unpleasantly, in an unwonted calm 
indifference to all around him. During the afternoon 
that followed, he lay thus, in idle reverie, enjoying 
the peaceful vagueness of lowered vitality, idly watch- 
ing the pale autumn sunshine as it crept round 
the room and brightened the schoolboy collections of 
butterflies and beetles that still adorned the walls. 
His tired eyes wandered listlessly from one familiar 
object to the other — the big black cross that (its plaster 
figure turning slowly from white to tawny) had hung 
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over the prayer table for five and twenty years — 
the shabby painted wardrobe (with the great dent 
that he had kicked in childish rage) — the water colour 
drawings, lovely to no eyes but his, painted by his 
mother — the fencing foils crossed on the chimney breast 
— each well remembered object evoked a host of memor- 
ies that, blurred and sweetened in the tender haze of 
distance, amused, without exciting, his enfeebled mind. 
In what bitterness of spirit he had lain here four years 
ago, making his slow recovery, creeping back sadly 
into consciousness of an altered self; growing, with 
the return of strength, more and more cruelly alive to 
the irreparable nature of the disfigurement that had 
seemed too grievous to be borne. Lying here in his 
prostrate listlessness, he could smile at that byegone 
heartache ; but the melancholy recollection opened the 
gate to thoughts of more poignant, living, sorrows, and 
it was perhaps well for the unbroken calm of his 
mind, that the fishwife voice of Mrs Roche, shouting 
up the stairs, awoke him sharply from his reverie. 
" Harris ! " she yelled, " Harris ! " and Harris, who 
believed his patient had been dozing, hurried noise- 
lessly from the room with a muttered imprecation. 
Talbot was too listless to speak or listen, but he 
heard with ear-breaking distinctness the words, " Tell 
Mr Talbot the black Mr Orr is here and wants to see 
'm ! " then after a moment, an emendation, probably 
suggested by the said Mr Orr, "would like to see 
'm." Harris came back into the room, " Mr Lucian 
— " he began in his soft voice, but Talbot interrupted 
smiling, " I heard." " They might have heard down 
in Kingstown Harbour ! I thought sir, I'd best come 
back into the room before telling Mr Orr ye're not 
well enough to see'm." 

Talbot had not had the slightest intention of seeing 
Lucian, but Harris' calm assumption that there was no 
doubt in the matter, aroused a sudden contradictious- 
ness; and, all of a moment, he conceived a morbid 
longing to know what he could learn from no one but 
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Lucian himself — namely how the young fellow was 
getting over the fret about Elinor. It became impera- 
tive for him to see Lucian. 

" I should like to see Mr Orr." 

Harris had on more than one occasion, when Titus 
had been confined to his room with bronchitis, been 
admitted to that snug and well-kept apartment, and 
he felt suddenly ashamed of his shabby untidy sick- 
room and unshorn patient. He had tended his 
master with a devotion that did not somehow seem 
borne out by a large assortment of unwashed cups^ 
dishes, tumblers, jugs, plates, and empty medicine 
bottles on every available space. Talbot was still 
unawakened to the squalid disorder of the room ; but 
the prospect of a visitor had awakened poor Harris 
to a consciousness that his sick -nursing might not 
appear so successful to others as to his master and 
himself ; he felt it hard that a keenly observant 
outsider should be admitted, but seeing that his 
charge was approaching the cross-grained stage of 
recovery, he did not remonstrate further than by 
hoping in a prophetic tone that the excitement would 
not be too much for him ; and that Mr Orr would 
understand that them frightful flannel bed-clothes 
were of a natural grey colour not dirty white. " I 
wish the docther would let us go back to linen,'* he 
concluded in a tone that aimed successfully at im- 
pressing on his patient a discouraging sense of his 
own dinginess. Talbot now wished that he had not 
consented to see Lucian, but his shy proud reticence 
made it impossible to him to recall his words, and 
Harris was forced to go to the stair-head and ask 
Mr Lucian to please step up. 

The light swift steps, with a sound that, somehow, 
made one aware that they took two stairs at a time, 
echoed cheerfully on the bare staircase; then there was 
a hurried converse in hushed tones, and after it Lucian 
entered softly, walking gingerly as though he were 
treading on egg shells, and smiling in the nervous 
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manner of a person who is unaccustomed to sickness 

and who wishes to be at once cheering and sympathetic. 

The fact is, that Lucian was striving to conceal the 

mournful pity with which the chipped willow pattern 

plates and heavy moulded tumblers that strewed the 

landings had inspired him. The depression that 

had been Called forth by this overture of disorder 

was deepened by the untidy sick room, by the 

piteous aspect of the immoveable figure and the 

drawn face, with its touching incongruity of ruflSanly 

unshaven chin, and hollow eyes of gentle appealing 

weakness. Sickness looked so much uglier here than 

at home where the rooms were bright, and fresh, and 

neat, and where, Lucian was wont to protest, one 

would be regularly washed and shaved in one's death 

agony. Still feeble from his own illness, his eyes 

«wam in ready tears, and a lump in his throat choked 

his greeting. "Well," said the deplorable-looking 

figure in the bed, smiling at Lucian's mincing advance, 

''and so you are on your feet again ! " 

Lucian threw himself into the American-cloth arm- 
chair at the bed side. " Thank Heaven for it ! Oh 
Richard what a terrible thing sickness is. And you 
have had such a dreadful time of it," he clasped his 
hands round his knee and nodded his head slowly, 
smiling wistfully and looking with soft affectionate 
€ye8 at Talbot's thin, changed face. " To think how 
I have cursed and groaned and grumbled ; and you 
through all this suffering have never murmured ! " 

Talbot smiled faintly. " Well, but I'm not so tired 
of being ill as you are, I get so little of it. I'm bound 
to confess too, that pain doesn't much distress me — 
compared with other things." 

"No," said Lucian swaying himself from side to 
side, " I myself feel that sometimes. Pain is the least 
part of sickness, but it attacks us when we've so many 
things to suffer — fever, malaise and weakness — and 
humiliation. The bad part of sickness is that we 
have so much to bear at once." 



\ 
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"Well, we always have that; life's pretty much 
made up of bearing. You may as well bear one thing 
as another ; and if your mind is filled with your own 
pain, you have less room for other people's troubles." 

"But other people's troubles are so much lighter 
than one's own! There are not six people in the 
world so dear to me as you ; but 1 can suffer more 
pain in my own littje finger than in your whole 
body!" said Lucian looking at him with appealing 
candour. 

" Well, that's the theory," said Talbot brightening, 
and with returning consciousness that life, happy or 
the reverse, is after all extremely interesting. " But 
I don't think one's experience bears it out ; I doubt 
whether we do feel our own pain most; I'm sure, for 
instance, that (quite apart from fatigue and worry) 
Harris has suffered more through this illness than I. 
And then sickness relieves you of such an awful 
weight of responsibility." He heaved a sigh of relief 
and weariness and closed his eyes. 

Lucian nodded slowly, "And sickness, though it is 
hateful, is after all a sponge that wipes the slate clean." 

Talbot, forgetting his stiffness, moved his head as a 
preliminary to shaking it, and drew up with a quick 
half-laughing cry of pain at the sudden knife-like 
twinge. " D'ye think so ? " he asked enquiringly, 
and then answering his own question, went on, " Ive 
no experience. Of course when illness leaves you in 
any way in changed conditions 'tis another matter 
— you have to make a fresh start — But when 'tis a 
thing that passes utterly away, I should think it must 
be merely a fog ; once it lifts, you are just where you 
were before. Dbn't you find that ? " 

"I!" cried Lucian with an accent of self-eon- 
tempt, "/.' really, I don't know. Nothing ever is 
unchanged to me ; I don't recognise myself from day 
to day ! I'm a kaleidoscope ! — Yes ! " he nodded, 
pleased with his illustration. "A kaleidoscope tied 
to the tail of the mad dog circumstance ! There you 
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have the whole situation. Bangs, buffets, injuries, 
incessant inward change ; and through them all the 
kaleidoscope is the same kaleidoscope, made up of the 
same bits of rubbish — A showy whole that some mad 
leap will shatter one day, and then — Oh God ! how 
worthless ! *' Talbot said nothing and lay biting his 
lip looking at Lucian with gloomy eyes ; and the 
young man went on with a laugh and in a lighter 
tone, " Now you won't cut me out with a better meta- 
phor as you did my poor sponge with your fog ! This 
simile's eocact / even to the detail of the kaleidoscope 
getting just as much crushed and broken as though 
it were less changing." 

Talbot paused a moment; thought eluded him, yet 
in his feverish debility, he felt a quite unusual delight 
in conversation. " But the kaleidoscope doesn't suffer 
the more for being a kaleidoscope," he said; we are 
all at the dog's tail — windbags, caps and bells, fire- 
brands, money boxes, wet blankets — circumstance has 
his way with the lot of us !" a spot of colour had flushed 
his sunk cheeks and his hollow eyes shone with a 
fevered brightness. 

Lucian rose. " Don^t look so eager ! how Harris will 
swear at me ! I must go. But I must just say this, 
Richard — Tie . an oak tree, a railway train, or the 
mouth of a loaded cannon to the dog's tail, and you 
vary the result!" he stood looking wistfully at the 
sick man, " I wonder why you consented to see me ! " 
his voice implied respect, affection, admiration. 

Talbot's eyes danced, "Partly, I'm afraid, because 
Harris thought I ought not ! " 

Lucian was too deep in his own train of thought to 
infer in this admission that he ought to take himself 
off. The moment the words were out of his mouth, 
Talbot had regretted them; but Orr went on quite 
earnestly and simply. 

" You were not sorry for me." 

Talbot looked up gravely, " Surely, you would not 
^^^ish me to say that ? ' Even to himself, the idea of so 

H 
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pitiable an object bestowing pity, was whimsical ; but 
to Lucian's credit be it said, that his sense of the 
dignity of Talbot's character was no whit lessened 
by the disconsolate unsightliness of his appearance. 
He sat down again, and leaning forward, his hands 
between his knees, asked: 

" You didn't think I was fretting ?" 

"I did — I fancied your illness came mainly from that." 

" On my soul, I don't know whether I'm fretting or 
not ! " 

" In that case, I'd make up my mind I was not ! " 

Lucian brought one foot on to the other knee 
and examined the sole intently, " And you ? " he 
murmured casually without looking up. The shrink- 
ing look of wounded sensitiveness passed over Talbot's 
face, a gloom as when the sun goes behind a cloud. 
He said nothing, and Lucian crimsoned, " I beg your 
pardon ! " he said springing up, " Think it unsaid ! " 
he looked abashed and unhappy. 

"No," said Talbot gently, "I've got to prove 
whether it's the sponge or the fog." 

Lucian laughed half shyly, half tenderly, " You can 
be proud of so many things, that in pity for a poor 
wind-bag you must prove his the best metaphor ! " 

"Well, I hope so," said Talbot drily. "We shall 



see. 



XV 



Among the many qualities for which Titus Orr envied 
Talbot, the chief was the direct simplicity of his 
mental vision ; justly or unjustly Talbot could always 
see the broad issue at a glance; he never hesitated 
long before determining on which side lay the balance 
of right, and having arrived at his conclusion, he 
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pursued his course quite undisturbed by anecdote or 
incident. 

But to Titus, life was less simple; he felt unable 
to get far enough away from contemporary events 
to see them in perspective. The dark ages, in which 
he passed most of his time, were comfortably in 
focus, and the tendencies of ancient history, viewed by 
the light of results, were clear to him ; but in his own 
day and his own country everything looked hurried, 
confused and crowded ; each tale was good till the other . 
was told, but having heard both he was forced to 
conclude there were many faults in both parties. He 
had no hatred for either, much pity for both ; for these 
faults of theirs seemed to him the inevitable outcome 
of misfortunes; but from their miseries- he saw no 
escape, and, in his opinion, both were so inevitably 
doomed that he wondered they had not forgotten old 
wrongs in mutual ruin. Neither in Home Rule nor 
in perpetual coercion could he see a balm to heal his 
country's wounds ; he did not believe that patches of 
the Roeglass bogs could be made to yield a decent live- 
lihood, even if they were held rent free; and on the other 
hand he was quite sure that no Irish tenant could pay 
the same rents as in the old days of the corn laws, or 
even as had been paid before the importation of 
American beef, Australian mutton, Danish and Brittany 
butter, French and Italian eggs, Dutch and Belgian flax, 
German cattle bedding, and Swiss milk had reduced 
the value of home produce about fifty per cent. He 
thought the farming business quite played out, but 
be saw no chance of establishing any other in a poor 
country weighted with a prosperous neighbour already 
i^ possession of the markets. He attached little weight 
to the question of Home Rule, believing Ireland to be 
qnite without power either to help herself or to 
injure England under any system of government or 
miagovemment. " Ireland will never be a nation," 
he had often said to Richard, but with his friends in 
the other party he was wont to say with more spirit, 
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" What can you look for with such misgovem- 
ment ? " 

The fact is, he would have liked to be a Nationalist, 
but he believed geography and the spirit of the age to 
be against him. He had no sense of the political in- 
capability of his countrymen, only he was convinced 
that a rainy climate, and propinquity to England, 
formed an insuperable barrier to the well-being 
of his country. He saw that landlords and tenants 
alikje were in extremity, and he judged the failings 
of both with the indulgence due to desperate men; 
he had most perfect and equal goodwill towards 
both, and it had never even occurred to him that by 
befriending one he had in any way become the 
enemy of the other. That there are grasping landlords 
everyone knows, and he had thought that his plan, 
by providing that the tenants of an estate must act 
in concert, secured the landlord against the repre- 
sentation of an unscrupulous farmer. To suppose 
otherwise, was to suppose the mass of the Irish 
tenantry robbers, and Orr did not think so ill of his 
countrymen. Moreover, he felt that the doubtful 
legalty of the Plan was a great protection against its 
abuse ; the leaders would keep the people on the side 
of moderation, for fear of being deprived of so strong 
a weapon, if from no better motive. Some of the re- 
ductions demanded had certainly taken his breath 
away a little, but consultation with Talbot had always 
shewn them to be quite defensible on the basis of the 
reductions granted in the Land Court — a tribunal of 
which Titus thought much more highly than did the 
agitator. 

Orr had witnessed the effects of those chance 
words of his, with feelings mingled, and difficult to 
describe. He found it almost impossible to realise 
that the words and actions of a creature so shilly- 
shally as himself, could bear their fruit and carry 
their consequences as inexorably as the carefully con- 
sidered axjts and well weighed words of such men 
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as Talbot. Orr had a humble estimate of himself; 
and for a thing to be his, imparted to it in his 
estimation, a certain amateurish and irresponsible 
character ; and he was in the habit of changing his 
mind so frequently, that he had hardly realised the 
meaning of the word irrevocable. The possibility of 
change was the bait with which he always egged 
himself to decision, and the vacillation of the Orrs 
was so generally accepted by their friends, that their 
determinations carried with them an element of un- 
certainty. That six impulsive words spoken between 
two railway stations, could make him the father of a 
social revolution seemed utterly impossible; but as no 
subsequent neglect can annul the fact of generation, so 
his Plan, though developed, brought forth, and trained, 
without his knowledge, would still be his to the end 
of time. 

But a great many things besides his own nature 

helped to blind Titus to his close relation with the Plan 

of Campaign. To begin with, Talbot, who was his only 

intimate friend among the Nationalists, persistently 

ignored his connection with what might be declared 

an illegal conspiracy, and had indeed avoided the 

whole question of politics when speaking with him. 

This had been very easy, for the friends had always 

been more in the habit of discussing other subjects, 

and owing to Talbot's illness and incessant political 

engagements, they had seen very little of one another. 

Fear of getting Orr into a mess had determined the 

few Nationalists who were in the secret to ignore it ; 

while, on the other hand, his close friendship with 

Talbot — zealous apostle of the new creed — restrained 

friends of the other party from expressing their candid 

opinions on the Plan of Campaign. Then, too, the 

Orrs were out of politics, both cared a great deal more 

for literature and history than current events, and 

Titus was deep in antiquarian research. Naturally 

they chose their friends among persons of kindred 

tastes, and one way or another no one in Dublin 
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heard less about the Plan than did its founder. So 
when, in December, Lord Dromore invited Titus to 
have a few days' shooting and to see for himself 
an ancient earn, about which the two men had carried 
on a voluminous correspondence, the antiquary- 
accepted without the slightest qualms of conscience 
or suspicion of political treachery ; he liked Dromore, 
and felt interested in the earn, and, though not a 
keen sportsman, he liked the prospect of a few days^ 
shooting. 

The weather after much rain had suddenly cleared 
and the air was mild and the sun bright when Orr 
made his journey from Dublin. Even in summer time 
he had never seen the country look prettier though 
to other than Irish eyes the country had little beauty. 
A high table land, mostly desolate bog and very 
sparsely wooded, it depended for beauty on sky and 
atmosphere, but on this winter day both were magni- 
ficent ; the pale sky clear and sunny, the atmosphere 
sparkling and with wonderful azure and purple 
distances. 

He left the train at Shan station where his host 
was awaiting him on an unpretentious little car ; for 
the ladies, who had gone to an afternoon dance in the 
neighbourhood, had appropriated the landau. Dromore 
made this apology for the uncovered carriage because 
the drive was a long one, and the short day was 
beginning to close in before Dromore Hall, a big 
white eighteenth century house overgrown with 
the moss and mould of poverty, came in view. The 
small but prettily planted demesne was now utterly 
neglected, save from a utilitarian stand point, and as 
the travellers drove up, three or four cows were being 
driven to their sheds, and the rival parties came into 
collision just in front of the hall door ; the gentle 
cattle, shaggy in their thick winter coats crossing 
and recrossing the drive in their scatter brain timidity. 

Dromore conducted his guest to the shabby draw- 
ing-room — ^nobly proportioned but faded with many 
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summers, and still more disfigured with the traces of 
many winters' damp — much worn from end to end and 
rather bare. It had begun in a dignified Louis XVI 
style, and this first furniture had been fading when 
Dromore was born ; now, fifty years later, it was still 
fading and partly moth eaten, but wicker chairs' and 
tables were clustered round the hearth, afibrding 
comfort, and even a cheap substitute for luxury. The 
servant had brought in tea, and noting that his 
master was in an abstracted frame of mind had 
poured it out — ^before now it had happened that tea 
had remained unofiered,unpouredout and it might have 
so happened on this day, for Dromore, prowling up and 
down, observed neither the tea tray nor the entrance 
nor the exit of the servant. "There was a great 
excitement to-day, Titus," he T)egan," my womankind 
couldn't determine between the attractions of wel- 
coming their visitor and attending an afternoon dance 
Clem thought it unmannerly to go — preferred to stop, 
but I packed her ofi*; the child gets so little dancing, 
and the wife and I knew that you would not feel the 
less welcome — " 

" I ? Surely no. But I hope I am not keeping you 
away. Why not go now, and escort the ladies home ? 
Don't think me rude if I say I should be perfectly 
content for hours before this fire, or I'd go with you-^ 
Tm game for anything you like." 

Dromore stood still, his hands in his pockets, jingling 
his keys. " If you're game to do what I like, we shall 
stay where we are. I abhor these ghastly festivities. 
Fm too old to dance under police protection, and for 
that matter, Titus, I've got an anxious heart." 

Rumours that he had heard of *' Dromore's tenants 
and the Plan " now came to Orr's memory. Hitherto 
that had gone in at one ear and out at the other. 
But now this talk and his own position had a new 
meaning. All that the adoption of the Flan implied 
flashed upon him, and feeling very miserable, he said 
one word only, " Rents ? " 
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" No, Titus, the lack of 'em." 

Although Dromore looked very grave, Titus' face 
was the more unhappy; he reproached himself bitterly, 
calling himself a traitor, cursing the weakness through 
which he had placed himself in this false position. 
He rose with a sigh, and leaning against the mantel- 
shelf, looked sadly at the fire. "Dromore," he said 
at last, turning his candid eyes full on his host, " I'm 
a poor creature ! Down at Roeglass, I was all for the 
tenants, and now, here, I'm all for you ! " 

•*And on my soul that's about the right of it!" 
cried Dromore earnestly. " God knows we are all 
very much to be pitied," he sat down by the tea table, 
and went on eagerly, " I don't go in for being a good 
landlord ; I own I'm a rackrenter, but how can I help 
it ? I married before I knew the abominable con- 
dition of the millstone I was to inherit ; neither I nor 
my wife could earn our bread ; and Lord knows, Titus, 
how children in the nursery could support us ! " he 
fixed his keen eyes earnestly on Orr. 

" Oh ! surely it is not so bad as that ! " 

Dromore got up, and again prowled up and down. 
Not to-day; but it will be to-morrow — after your 
friends have filled their pockets with my rents ! Look 
here, Titus, grant I'm a hard landlord; how much 
better would any one of your friends be in my shoes ? " 
he stood still, and emphasising his sentence with his 
clenched fist, struck sharply on his open palm, went 
on, ** Fifty per cent ; fifty per cent the tenants offer 
me — tha<?is two per cent less than the interest of the 
mortgage — there's my poor old mother's jointure and 
the younger children's portions (government oflScials, 
parsons' wives with big families, widows, old maids — 
poor as rats, everyone of 'em) Where in the whole 
world is the money to come from ? " 

Orr kept silence ; it was easier to pity such a 
dilemma than to see a way out of it. 

"Fifty per cent! repeated Dromore scornfully 

" Fifty per cent, and why ? Simply because Ireton'a 
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tenants got a redjaction of fifty in the court! \My 
tenants couldn't ; they know that as well as I do. I 
refused them with an easy conscience ; but I'll tell \ ou 
Titus, I didn't offer ten as clear. The blackguanls 
think I waited in hope they'd come down in their 
demands : on my soul it was to see whether I couldn't 
offer 'em twenty. I spent days and days trying to 
square the circle, for, between ourselves, thirty was 
about a fair figure — they tried to cheat me out of 
twenty, I tried to cheat them out of twenty ; if I'd 
offered thirty they'd have jumped at it, but we should 
have had nothing but encumbrances to live upon; 
they won't take ten, and if I grant more I haven't a 
penny to lose." 

Orr sat with his head on his hands, cudgelling his 
brains, but no Plan for the landlord occurred to him. 
'' What will you do ? " 

" Fight it out." 

" Not for the ten per cent reduction ? " 

" Yes. For the ten per cent reduction." 

" But see here, Dromore, you won't get it. Depend 
on it, the tenants know what's just as well as you do ; 
they won't pay above it ! " 

" Why not ? They've paid above it for several hun- 
dred years. If they go into the court I can come down 
on 'em for arrears. There's no use in mincing matters ; 
they want to rob me ; I want to rob them ; not that 
we're either of us evil-minded, but each would rather 
another man's children should starve than his own." 

Orr sat in an attitude of despair, his heaS hanging 
and his hands clasped between his knees. "Terrible!" 

Dromore stuck his foot through a rent in the carpet 
and began absently moving it from side to side. 
"Partly their own fault, Titus; they're miserable 
farmers. Potatoes and oats, potatoes and oats, sown 
in lazy beds till the land hasn't an atom of goodness 
left in it." 

Orr remained silent for a while, then it occurred to 
him how useful would be the example of a few agricul- 
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turists of education, and he asked whether there were 
no landlords in the district who farmed their own 
estates. In reply he learned that there had been one 
or two, but that they had given it up ; Dromore did 
not say, and he did not ask, why they had done so ; 
and after a little they fell to talking about the earn 
and continued at that till it was time to dress for 
dinner. 

When Orr went back to the drawing-room he found 
Lady Dromore and her children returned from 
their afternoon dance. She was a plump pretty 
little woman, still very much in love with her hus- 
band, and with so cosy and cheerful a manner that 
the drawing-room, when she was in it, no longer 
looked desolate or poor. Lucian had once said that 
Lady Dromore had all the qualities of a purring and 
affectionate tabby cat, and at this moment Titus 
involuntarily thought of the comparison. Her cheer- 
fulness made a marked contrast to the depression of 
her children, for Miss Dromore pronounced herself 
dead tired from dancing, and young Dromore, tall, thin, 
aquiline, was a youth of vinegar aspect. He knew of. 
and hated, Titus* political degeneracy, and greeted him 
with a cold indifference that Orr thought the best 
thing about him. This is at least sincere, he 
thought ; he could find nothing so respectable in the 
sour and peevish face. 

Dinner was served at eight in a large sombre coloured 
dining room, very gloomy and only dimly lighted with 
wax candles ; had Titus not been there it would have 
been lighted with parafin. The conversation, though 
incessant, was constrained for, by a tacit rule of the 
house, politics were never mentioned in the presence of 
the servants, and through all the talk of hunting, shoot- 
ing, and the festivity of the afternoon, was an under- 
current of anxiety and impatience. It was clear to 
Orr that there was something which the young people 
were anxious to communicate to their father, and 
from the absence of eagerness in Lady Dromore's 
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manner he surmised that she was in the secret ; 
he therefore concluded that something of more than 
usual importance had happened during the afternoon, 
.and was but little surprised that, after the ladies had 
withdrawn, young Dromore's face took an angry 
look. 

" We met those scoundrels on our way home ! " cried 
the young man, his voice shaking with passion. 

Dromore turned the stem of his wine glass between 
Lis fingers ; he raised his eyebrows but said nothing 
and his son continued. " All the riff-raff of the place 
was collected about them, shouting and kicking up the 
hell of a row ; the brutes were on Tim Moroney's car — 
young Pat driving them. They'll sleep at the Dromore 
Arms to-night ! " he said this with an intonation and 
look implying that this was a pollution from which 
the Inn could never be more cleansed. 

Dromore did not speak ; he knew as well as his son 
that these men had come to collect the rents ; he had 
known beforehand that they would come, but the 
Anticipation was less cruel than the reality. Titus 
looking at his sad face, felt suffocated. 

Charles Dromore, misinterpreting his silence, and 
goaded out of all reason by the desperate state of the 
family affairs and the climax of the afternoon, 
continued to stare defiantly at Orr. "The hounds 
terrorise the people, and then bribe them with their 
landlord's money ; there's not a snap of national sen- 
timent in this county; and, but for terror and cupidity, 
the League never would have got a footing : as it was 
they couldn't bring fifty per cent of their men to the 
poll." His tone, and look, and manner made this a 
direct challenge which Orr felt obliged to take up ; 
nevertheless he was sorry for the youth and did not 
mean to be hard on him, when he asked simply — 

And how many per cent did you bring ? " 

" False move, Charles, false move," said his father, 
for the total unionist vote of the division had been 
thirty-eight. " Look here, my lad, don't discuss with 
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Orr ; you are hot, and he is as cool as a cucumber/' 
He would have proposed joining the ladies, but the 
young men were only at the beginning of their cigars. 

"Hot! I may well be hot when I find another 
man's hand in my pocket ! It's all very well for men 
to be cool who haven't a rood of land in the country L 
But when a pack of ruffians are free to collect and 
walk off with—" 

"I'm sorry," said Titus gravely, and with a rare 
fire in his eyes. "I'm sorry to interrupt you, and 
still more sorry to appear not to feel for your troubles. 
But if you allude to such men as come here to-day, 
I cannot sit by and here them called ruffians — some 
of them are my friends ; I respect — " 

" If you respect the ugly brutes I met this afternoon, 
you've a queer taste ! " cut in the young man, with a 
hard laugh. "They looked like gobeen men, every 
one of them ! " 

" Good God ! Charles," cried his father, rising,. 
" Take care what you say — Titus, I think we revolu- 
tionists had better join the ladies.'* 

Titus put down his cigar and got up ; he had turned 
quite pale. " I ought not to be here," he said, looking 
frankly at his host and speaking with an accent of 
self-reproach. " I see now that I ought not to be here. 
Tm tarred with the other brush, but I didn't realise 
it until now. I've worked for the tenants, never 
thinking I was striking at the landlords. I can't say, 
Dromore, that I'm sorry for anything I've done. One 
cannot let a man die in a ditch whether he be Jew or 
Samaritan, and for my part, as your son says, I'm 
neither; but I feel — yes, I feel deeply, for both 
parties." 

" And so would my boy if it did not touch his pocket 
so sorely," said the elder Dromore taking his arm. 
" But 'tis a wretched business — a wretched business 1 
And the world is so ordered that you can't right old 
wrongs without creating new ones." He led his guest 
into the drawing-room. 
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They found the ladies bright and lively, but clearly 

their cheerfulness was strained. Clemence said she 

was so little used to dancing that the turning had 

made her head ache, and her pretty eyes were heavy, 

encircled by dark lines. But despite her weariness, 

her needle flew in and out of some work she had in 

her lap and for the most part she looked down at her 

sewing. Orr was always watching, waiting for her to 

raise her eyes, and every time that she did so, she 

reminded him of Stella. As a fact, two girls could 

hardly be less like, the resemblance existed only in 

the emotion that the eyes of each raised in Titus* 

breast. 

Tired, and perhaps anxious at heart, the ladies 

retired early, and Titus, fancying father and son 

might have business talk, pleaded his journey and said 

that he too would go to bed. He was in truth tired 

by the agitation of the evening, and he was heart-sick 

with the wretched conviction that Talbot had been 

among the rent collectors ; he had longed to ascertain 

this from Clemence, but had feared to allude to so 

painful a subject. 

As the only guest, he was honoured with the 
principal spare room, a great barracks of a place, 
hung with a handsome old flowered wall paper, stained 
on the outer wall by damp. Despite the great fire 
of turf and coal that crackled on the hearth and filled 
the room with its aromatic fragrance, the air felt chill 
and nipping and the depressing stamp of poverty that 
branded everything about the place, from the ill-kept 
demesne to young Dromore's soured features, was on 
this room also, extending from the water-stained 
whitewash of the ceiling to the intermittent enamel 
of the bath. 

Orr drew a faded chintz arm-chair near to the 
fire, settled himself as comfortably as the broken 
nature of the springs permitted, and then let his eyes 
travel slowly round the big room. The windows, 
three in number and all in a row, were covered with 
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red damask curtains that had been handsome once, but 
were now faded into stripes of red and dingy buif. The 
great four-post bed was hung at the top with curtains 
of like material but better preserved colour, but those 
at the bottom had been sacrificed for patching, and 
the carved bed-posts stood up unfurnished. At the 
bed-foot was a sofa covered in faded chintz, and in 
front of it a little table adorned with books. Titus 
went up to it and picked up the volumes one by one 
'Rasselas/ *The Spectator, Vol. V;* 'Bums' Poetical 
Works;* * Wothering Heights, a novel in three volumes, 
by Ellis Bell ; ' * Sterne's Sentimental Journey, Vol. II,' 
bound in law calf, and smelling of dust and mildew ; 
* The Pickwick Papers, issued in monthly parts ; ' and 
a time-stained faded copy of the edition de luxe of 
*Lalla Rookh.' Did these represent current litera- 
ture at Dromore? Orr looked round the room 
mistily; two candles were burning on the mantel- 
shelf, two more on the dressing table, another couple 
on the writing table ; without asking himself why, he 
rose and extinguished them all, and continued his tour 
of inspection by the dim light of his bed candle and the 
night light, which he now for the first time perceived to 
be glimmering on the washhand stand. Notwithstand- 
ing the dim illumination, he was as far as possible 
from feeling sleepy, and seated himself at the old 
fashioned secretary to write to his aunt ; for whenever 
her boys left home, she looked for an immediate 
account of their journey. His portmanteau had been 
as neatly unpacked as though he had been in the 
best appointed house in Ireland ; but his writing case 
was not set out, instead there was a rack of paper of all 
sizes before him — crested, bearing the baron's crown, 
and stamped " Dromore Hall, Co., Galway," and across 
the corner " Station Shan, telegrams and parcels Mor- 
main; " he looked at all this grandeur for a long while 
wondering — Ultimately he felt touched by this 
decent pride and respected its efibrt to conceal its 
poverty. At every fresh evidence of poverty, of the 
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shame at it, and of the ready hospitality that survived 
it all, his heart smote him anew, and covering his face 
in his hands, he groaned to know himself the Author 
of the Plan of Campaign. 



XVI 



-Although he had been much out in the open and 
^was tired, Titus lay long before he fell asleep ; he 
grieved for the troubles of this family, and it was 
intolerable to him to know himself the inventor of the 
c*ontrivance by which they were to be deprived of the 
x-ents they so sorely needed. He was distressed too by 
t;he unf(junded and miserable assumption that Talbot 
^vras among the ugly brutes whose presence was pollut- 
ing that aristocratic hostelry, the Dromore Arms. And 
Vie, who had always felt proud of his friendship with 
men of all parties, now saw that this freedom from 
prejudice was not without its disadvantages. 

He awoke early oppressed by a sense of unhap- 
piness, and further meditation only confirmed him 
in the conviction that he had let himself drift into 
an insufferable position. But the morning was fine, 
and ere he had finished dressing the clear sky and 
the sunshine had brought him to a more sanguine 
frame of mind. He now perceived that he had no 
ground for assuming Talbot to be of the rent-collect- 
ing party; and he indulged in a vague but strong 
conviction that fate would prevent so unpleasant a 
disaster as the execution of his own plan against the 
friends in whose house he was staying. The outward 
as well as the inward aspect of things looked more 
cheerful in the sunlight, the house appeared less 
dilapidated, and, either because of the broad gleams of 
golden light that swept in through the windows, or 
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because Miss Dromore was there before him, he 
discovered that the gloomy red-flock dining-room 
was not without its charm. 

The young lady stood with her back to the door, 
and when Titus entered she was opening the mail- 
bag. At the sound of a footstep she started, reddened 
and turned towards him with a swift guilty move- 
ment. Then with manifest relief she said cordially, 
" Oh, it is you ! How early you are, the others won't 
be down for a quarter of an hour." 

Like other things she looked the prettier for the 
morning sunshine, and Titus thought how pleasant 
this quarter of an hour would be. " Til see if there's 
anything for you," she continued as she sorted the 
letters, dealing them out like cards to the various 
places. Orr knew beforehand that there would be 
nothing for him, and he was not surprised to see that 
hers was by far the largest share of the correspon- 
dence. The sorting finished, she placed one of the 
letters by her plate and crammed the others into her 
pocket. 

" Oh," said Titus, " I entreat you ! Don't be so very 
formal. Pray read your letters, or I must go up-stairs 
again." 

She shook her head. " They will keep." Then as he 
still protested, she went on, smiling, " No, I'll not look 
at them till I'm quite safe from surprises ; try not to 
think me deceitful, but I don't wish my people to 
know anything about those letters. You think that 
very wrong ? " She had sat down and was leaning 
forward looking at him, with the clear eyes that he 
thought so like Stella's. 

The honest purity and straightforward candour 
of look, and voice, and mien, forbade uncharitable 
thoughts of this young lady, yet Orr felt shocked that 
a girl of eighteen should have a correspondence so 
secret that she need intercept the post bag. " Since 
you do it I am quite sure it's not wrong in your casej; 
and a secret is not always quite one's own-.-I should 
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imagine that you are not much fonder of mysteries 
^han I am." 

Miss Dromore bit her lip and coloured, then looking 
istraightly at him, she said : " To be quite frank with 
^ou, I must do something to earn my bread ; but the 
lare idea of it is painful to my parents, and I don't 
^"i^ant to worry them with details of all my efforts that 
<2ome to nothing ; so I shall say no more about it to 
^hem till I begin to see my way more clearly." 

To no one in the world could her confidence have 
l3een more painful. Orr accused himself bitterly of 
"t>eing in part the cause of this necessity and a tighten- 
g of his heart strings kept him silent; moreover, 
« knew not what to say. She looked at him sur- 
lised at the distress she read upon his face, and 
en she looked away. To break an embarrassed 
lence, he said ardently, " Oh, they will never let you 
ork!" 

Clemence settled herself for a chat, leaning over the 
fc«i-l)le with her hands clasped before her, " Really I 
don't very well know how they can help it," she said 
filing her round eyes on him earnestly. " You see we 
l^cLve nothing but the rents, and certainly we shan't 
g^t them. Everyone round here has had to do some- 
thing Poor old Miss Ireton has had to turn out, and 
a-U the M'Elroys — but then the M'Elroys are educated, 
tbat makes it easier. The great bother is, that Tm 
^ot educated — " 

"But surely," said Titus, smiling, "it isn't usual 
toi^ ladies to be educated ; I expect there will be a 
g^eat prejudice against the M'Elroys." 

" Oh no, they are not so bad as that," said Clemence, 
lagging her head. " They don't know Latin or Euclid 
Mid those unfeminine things ; but they can spell cor- 
rectly and speak French, and you can hear them miles 
away when they play the piano. Now I wouldn't like 
to say so before mother or Miss Taylor, but I have no 
\ccomplishments. One must at least have acquired 
rench abroad, and music of Brinley Richards." 
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Orr laughed, "I fancy you might dispense with 
Brinley Richards." 

"But I suppose there's a modem equivalent," said 
Clemence laughing too. "Miss Taylor has acquired 
French at Neuchatel, and is considered a proficient 
musician by Brinley Richards. It was for those 
advantages that mother engaged her." 

" But if you have not those, you have greater ad- 
vantages," said Orr, thinking of the title and the 
impressive note paper. 

" You may be sure I shall make the most of them," 
cried Miss Dromore, wagging her head and looking 
artful. " If you were a parent or a governess' agency, I 
should adopt another strain, but I believe you're not 
even a bachelor uncle, so I may say that I fear ill- 
educated daughters of distressed Irish landlords are 
not at a premium just now. To be quite candid ; I've 
tried for one or two places and I haven't got them." 

"You will have to" — began Titus, but Clemence 
shook her fist at him to enjoin silence, and he had 
hardly converted his sentence into a doubt of the too 
great brilliance of the morning, when Charles Dromore 
sauntered into the room ; he nodded to his sister, 
shook hands limply with Orr, and then without a 
word began reading his letters. This sullen humour 
was clearly not uncommon, for his sister seemed 
barely to perceive it, nor was it a special attention 
towards Titus, for when his parents came in, he 
greeted them with no greater cordiality. The un- 
happy youth acted as his father's agent, and this 
being the gale day he went after breakfast to the 
rent office at Mormain, though he knew that his only 
business would be to refuse for the last time the fifty 
per cent that the tenants would offer. 

Dromore and Titus went to see the earn taking their 
guns with them. " We must ignore this tomfoolery," 
said Dromore, and, the game-keeper being with them, 
he talked with resolute cheerfulness of indifferent 
matters, showing a more persistent courage than Orr 
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had believed to be in his nature. Still both sportsmen 
were beginning to feel weary, when they heard a ring- 
ing tally ho! behind them, and turning, the keeper 
said, " Tis Miss Clemmy comin' down the hill " — and 
Titus looking to where the man pointed, saw a white 
^handkerchief waving, and then a trim little figure 
running full pelt towards them. Giving over his gun, 
lie too set out, and ran at full speed to meet her. 
Dromore turned too following with more dignity. 

When Titus came up to her she was quite breathless, 
Tbvit her face was merry and her eyes full of dancing 
1 ight. ** They never turned up ! " she gasped, and then 
he sat down on a broken wall to get breath. 
" They never turned up," repeated Titus to Dromore, 
hen he came within earshot ; and he, glaring at his 
aughter, and suspecting a poor joke, asked sharply. 
Who never turned up ? " 

" Nobody ! Most mysterious ! How I wish I'd been 

ere. Neither Mr Orr's friends nor the tenants. 

harlie thought they were gone elsewhere. Then at 

oon the town filled with police. They told Charlie the 

ovemment are acting — arrested all the Campaigners 

d confiscated their money at Loughrea yesterday, 

d meant to have had these men to-day. But they 

rew up the game ; heard the news last night, and 

in the small hours by the early mail !" 
" Well," said Dromore, " I suppose we have heard 
ttie last of that little game." 

Titus said nothing, he felt ashamed of being glad 

^l^at his own plan was checkmated ; and Clemence, 

elated by her news and her quick running, went 

^^ triumphantly, " If I had come, I*d have stayed ! 

They crept off at four in the morning! I should 

Wq thought that your grim friend had more pluck." 

"liy grim friend! — tell me. Miss Dromore, was 

Talbot there ? " 

"He was; I saw him yesterday, and he cut me 
dead ! Oh yes, Mr Orr, he knew me at once — I saw 
it in his face ; he knew me as surely as I knew him 
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— ^he looked at me with unutterable woe, and never 
raised his hat." 

" Under the circumstances how could he ! " 

" Well, perhaps not. The League mightn't like it. 
And our own tenants might have suspected coUusioa 
Still I was hurt, for I had thought him quite fine — 
Don't apologise, I don't mind a bit now. He's too 
easily frightened ! When Dillon gave bail, I guessed 
the game was up — They're not fond of jail — neithei^ 
should I be, but at least I wouldn't own it. Please 
don't think me unfeeling — but when people talk so 
big and act so little — " she put her hand on Titus' arm 
and looked up into his grave face appealingly. 

" No, no," he said gently, " I don't think you unfeel- 
ing. But I was thinking, Miss Dromore, that 'tis 
sometimes not through cowardice that discretion is 
the better part of valour." 

" And (though you must concede they dispensed with 
the preliminary fighting) he who runs away may live 
to fight another day ! Is that what you mean ? You 
know they are coming back ! Come, Mr Orr, give me 
the cue ! " 

Titus shook his head. " I know no more of their 
movements than you do — although it is perfectly true 
that I'm their ally." He dared to say this now that- 
they had taken flight by the mail at four in the 
morning. 

" And I am behaving very ill ! " cried the young girl, 
" for had they made on with the rents, you would have 
been much too kind to crow over us. Never mind, 
Mr Orr, let us have our little triumph ; whoever wins,, 
ours remains the losing side ! " 

" Clemmy has plenty of sense though she's too wild," 
said her father fondly. " You are too wild my little 
girl ; you must remember you are a grown-up young 
lady." He drew her arm affectionately through his. 

"Worse luck!" said Clemence, nodding her head 
regretfully, and she walked very quietly home. 

Between tea time and dinner, she and Titus chanced 
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to find themselves alone in the drawing-room; for 

some time Charles had been a silent, and silence-pro- 

clucing, third ; he had read his Express, and Titus a 

look ; and neither had Clemence, who was sewing, 

dspoken a word. But now that Charles had taken 

Siimself off, she crossed the room and seated herself 

:a3earer to Orr. " Are you at a very absorbing place ? " 

jshe asked, rather timidly. 

"Really I don't know," he answered, shutting up 
^lie volume and laying it on the table. " I can never 
•^cognise the absorbing parts of Miss Edgeworth." 
" Well then," said Clemence, " perhaps you wouldn't 
lind talking." 
** I should infinitely prefer it," said Orr, in a tone 
4>Iiat carried conviction ; then he paused wondering 
hether they were merely to talk of things in 
1, or whether she wished to discuss some special 
»pic. 

She did not leave him long in doubt, but leaning 
forward with her arms folded on the table that separ- 
ated them, she said, a charming blush mantling her 
eek, "Papa has been scolding me; he says I was 
'Tj rude to you this afternoon." 
" Rude ? On the contrary, I thought you were 
^^^.tremely kind." 

Clemence looked down, and pulling a violet from 
^ Vase, began twirling it absently in her fingers. 

" I am sure," continued Titus, " that you knew that 

you placed me more at my ease in showing so frankly 

*ixd honestly, and yet in such a friendly manner, the 

pleasure that it was right and inevitable you should 

feel—" 

" Oh," said Clemence, " but it was horrid of me to 
let you know that Mr Talbot had been there. It 
escaped me all of a moment. When we met him 
yesterday I made up my mind to tell no one. I don't 
know how I came to let it out. Believe me, I am 
•eally sorry." 
" You are so sweet," cried Titus, " that you make me 
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feel most bitterly ashamed ; you were less careful 
because y<iu saw that I was relieved my friends had 
gone. But if Talbot had got the rents you would 
never have told me it was he ! " 

"No, no. Of course not!" But really — though 
I should feel just the same in your place — I don't 
see that you should mind ; and as far as that goes. 
I don't see that our prospects are a whit better than 
they were this morning." 

" I thought you had such high hopes." 

Miss Dromore shook her head, "Oh dear no; not from 
a money point of view, never for an instant. I'm glad, 
I'm delighted, because I hope the Campaigners will be 
stopped, and because I should like papa to be able to 
meet some of the claims upon him, but most of all 
because I want the tenants to see that the Land 
League doesn't rule the world, and that though it 
defies the law its leaders run away from the police- 
men. But I'm not such a goose as to think that 
Irish tenants can pay full rent when English ones 
can't." 

"I fear that is about the truth of it," said Titus 
sadly. 

" Of course it is ; and so far as we are concerned 
things will go from bad to worse. When once the 
tenants grasp the idea that English landlords are 
granting larger reductions off rents that include 
improvements than we are off prairie value, it will be 
all up with us — " 

"Dear me!" said Titus, "and yet you said this 
morning that you are uneducated." 

Clemence wagged her head. " One doesn't need 
much education to see that thirty per cent reduction 
where the landlord drains the land, makes the fences, 
and builds the houses, means pretty much the same as 
seventy or eighty on an Irish managed estate. Why, 
I believe heaps of English landlords are getting 
nothing more than the interest of the money they 
have laid out — " 
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" And you, knowing all this, blame the tenants for 
claiming a reduction ! " 

" Yes I do," said the girl looking at him quite un- 
abashed, " they made a bargain and should stick to it 
we don't say pay or starve — we say pay or quit." 

Orr suggested that it often came to the same 
thing, but he was no match for his opponent; she 
took position after position from him, smiting him hip 
and thigh with Land Acts, and Tenant Right Bills, and 

- Compensation for Disturbance and Value of Improve- 

- ment clauses ; till he took refuge in the stronghold of 
the love of the Irish farmer for his soil, and waxed elo- 
quent on the hardships of the eviction and enforced 
transplantation of the farmer from the land he has 
fertilised, and the country in which he and his forebears 
"were born. He perceived that he had touched a strong 
£bre of Miss Dromore's nature; her breast heaved, 
lier eyes filled with tears, and the colour deepened in 
lier cheeks — Then she burst out passionately. " And 
"we — we, Mr Orr, are we exempt from this feeling bom 
in the whole human race? Is Dromore less to me 
because I, and my father, and his father before him 
"were born in the Hall, than had we been born in a 
cabin ? Isn't the lie of the land and the roll of the 
hill and the salt smell of the west wind as dear to us 
as to them ? Isn't ffiy heart planted in the soil as 
much as theirs, and this poor place as dear to 
me as that poor place to them. It is eviction to 
one or the other, and there's no compensation for 
disturbance or value of improvement clause, for us." 
She pulled out her handkerchief hastily, but when 
Titus made a gesture of sympathy and kindness, she 
shook her head with a pretty defiance and said 
laughing, "Oh don't be alarmed IVe only got a cold, 
I never cry ; I leave that to your friends ! " Never- 
theless she put her handkerchief to her eyes and 
wiped them, and then after a moment's silence in 
which Titus (for fear of further identification with 
his friends) dared not trust himself to speak, she went 
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on. " How one rambles from one thing to another I 
I came here to tell you that the reason I was so wild 
this afternoon was that one of those letters turned 
out a lucky one, and I believe Tve got something 
to do." 

Titus looked at her without speaking; with her 
love for Dromore fresh in his mind, he could not find 
it in his heart to say that he was glad. 

Clemence beat a tune on her left hand with the 
fingers of her right. She was waiting for him to speak. 
Then nodding her head quickly, she said, "No; cer- 
tainly you are not very sympathetic." 

"I feel so," said Titus, in a tone vibrating with 
feeling ; " but how can I say I'm glad that you are to 
leave the home you love ! " 

She jumped up and crossed over to the fire-place, 
and stood for a few moments facing the hearth ; then 
she stooped down, and taking the poker stirred the 
fire into a blaze. "Between us, we were very near 
letting the fire out ! Aren't you cold ? " 

" Yes, I am, rather." He rose, and came and stood 
by her side. "Won't you tell me about your 
project ? " 

" Well, but now I come to think of it, I see that it 
must bore you — let us talk of something else." 

" No, I must talk of that or remain silent ; I'm too 
much interested to talk of other things !" 

Miss Dromore sat down on the sofa, and Orr placed 
himself at her side ; she looked at him for a moment 
and then she said smiling, "I expect you are quite 
used to hearing people's troubles — I don't know why, 
but I wanted to tell you mine the very first moment 
I saw you." 

" No — Did you really ! And yet we talked of in- 
different things all evening ! " 

" All the same I enjoyed myself immensely," cried 
the young girl simply, " I still enjoyed myself in those 
days, though I thought I was very miserable and 
anxious; but a sword hanging over your head is 
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quite another matter from a sword sticking into your 
flesli ; you get used to the one, but you never get 
used to the other." 

"You are a very acute young lady," said Titus 
smiling. " But please remember that I am dying to 
hear how you are going to turn your acuteness to 
account." 

" In the best possible way," said Clemence laughing. 
" I*m going into trade." 

" Trade ? " repeated Titus incredulously. " But 
whatever can you know about trade ? " 

" Not very much in the broader sense of commerce y 
but 1 know my own branch of the business — Til shew 
you." She went and fetched her work, and as she 
returned she went on, " I'm not going to be head of 
£he firm — Miss Briana M'Elroy, of whom I spoke this 
morning, will be my employer. I daresay you don't 
know it, but this embroidery of mine is lovely — it 
really is. She sells bonnets, and hats, and tea gowns, 
and all such sort of things. It pays very well. I 
shall live with her — she will board me and give me ten 
shillings a week to begin with." 

" But I don't think your parents will ever allow 
it ! " 

" Oh I shall have to manage them a little ; the full 
enormity won't burst upon them all at once, and they 
know the M'Elroys so well. Miss Briana will take 
me as her companion, and the bonnet making will 
be thrown in. Not very honest ? Perhaps not ; but 
necessity knows no law. Ask Mr Talbot and you will 
find that he agrees with me ! Gracious ! how late it 
is ! the dressing bell must have rung twenty minutes, 
ago!" She ran off, and Titus looked at his watch : it 
wanted only ten minutes till dinner time. 
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XVII 



The Fetherstons inhabited a peculiarly dreary- 
looking house, facing north-east, and situate in an 
arid dismal " Gardens" near the Earl's Court station. 
Architecturally the house was of the usual second-rate 
pattern, Italian style with grey cemented portico; 
but it had an even more cheerless exterior than is 
common; the paint was shabby, the area dirty, the 
windows dingy and uncurtained, and the door-steps 
unwhitened. For many months the * house ' bell had 
been broken — in a word, the place generally had the 
appearance of being to let. 

But though to the eye it suggested desolation, the 
ear of the approaching wayfarer was reassured by 
sounds of abundant, cheerful, albeit somewhat quarrel- 
some humanity ; for the shrill and penetrating pipe of 
the young Fetherstons could be heard for a consider- 
able distance, and long ere the smutty maid vouch- 
safed to open the door, a succession of bright eyes had 
been applied to the key-hole and the visitor had en- 
joyed the embarrassing satisfaction of hearing himself 
discussed in excited chorus on the other side the door ; 
while the sound of pattering little feet, clapping hands, 
and exhortations to Maria to be quick, mingled with dis- 
cussion of the would-be visitor whose coming, whether 
he were friend or stranger, was equally delightful to the 
noisy brood. Then, at the opening of the door, they fell 
upon their guest, welcoming him (known or unknown), 
with impartial friendliness and kisses, and conducting 
him (a noisy curly-headed body-guard) up the dark 
staircase. An odour of stale cooking pervaded the stair- 
case, but it was replaced in the drawing-room by the 
more acceptable, if less hospitable, smell of newness ; 
new whitewash, new wall-paper, new Chinese matting, 
new everything, for through little usage the drawing- 
room had protracted its smell of newness indefinitely. 
It was far cleaner and more orderly than any 
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apartment one would have expected to find under the 
Fetherstons' roof ; two handsome lounging chairs and 
a sofa ; an ebonized piano and table to match, neat 
occasional chairs and a wicker tea stand were disposed 
with absolute symmetry ; altogether the room had the 
appearance of superior newly furnished lodgings, and 
in winter its atmosphere had the same unused chilli- 
ness. Here Elinor from time to time received desir- 
able acquaintances or incipient admirers; but the 
immunity secured to her from the duties of hospi- 
tality was among the many uses of her step-mother. 
Elinor had an unlimited variety of looks and words 
by which she hinted, with gentle resignation, that she 
did not feel free to invite her friends into the house 
over which Mrs Fetherston was mistress. But in 
truth had she received visitors from morn till night, 
Mrs Fetherston would never have dreamt of remon- 
strating ; she was the working housekeeper, and her 
step-daughter the mistress, and she was quite content 
to have it so, for Nell was so good to the children. 
Elinor was really very little at home ; out of the 
season she made a series of visits, and when anything 
was going on in London, she rarely had an afternoon 
or evening disengaged ; for she thought any amuse- 
ment better than none, and on this principle accepted 
almost every invitation that was sent to her, throwing 
over the earlier ones if one more to her mind came at 
the last moment. She did this so prettily and sweetly 
that people pardoned much to her beauty; indeed many 
hostesses were glad to get her on any terms, she was so 
attractive and lively and popular. Her banjo singing 
too was an entertainment which she provided gratis, 
and by which she quite threw professional performers 
into the shade for her invention in doggerel verses was 
unlimited, and she could generally improvise words 
suflSciently apposite to be amusing. And then she was 
not so terribly dependent on hostesses as the majority 
of young ladies; neither her father nor Mrs Fetherston 
put any bar upon her liberty, for her theory that she 
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was quite old enough to take care of herself saved 
them an immensity of trouble. They let her go where 
ever she pleased, and if a chaperon were guaranteed, 
she saw no reason why she should not dine with a 
bachelor friend, and make one of a party to the 
theatre afterwards. Her host usually saw her safe 
home after these festivities — indeed on most occasions 
she allowed a willing squire to escort her ; she was 
nervous of going in cabs alone — a timidity not without 
its uses since it deferred to others the payment of 
more than half her cab fares. As a rule this return 
home did not take place till after midnight, when 
Elinor let herself in with her key, and was no more 
seen till breakfast time next morning. 

Often she had a luncheon engagement or would 
ride with some carefully chosen friend in the Row, 
and at three she began to dress herself for the 
round of calls, tea parties, concerts, and private views 
that filled up her afternoons. In this way her days 
flew by and she had much ado to find time for her 
banjo practice and bits of dressmaking, so that she 
saw very little of the children. Nevertheless she was 
really fond of them ; she bought them sweets and toys, 
and let them sit on her bed ere she rose of a morning. 
She liked them a great deal better than her own 
sisters — great giggling school girls — or than Otho her 
one brother who was always growing out of his 
clothes, and who failed to pay her due homage. But 
the little ones adored her ; and their worship was easily 
retained by a few games of romp and merry scampers 
up and down the dark staircase on rainy afternoons. 
Miss Fetherston who was very healthy, liked this 
exercise ; weather had no eftect upon her spirits, and 
her light laughter and dancing eyes restored the 
peevish young ones to good temper and thus secured 
not only their afiection but their mother's. And 
Elinor liked her mild, admiring step-mother, and 
though as a rule she paid little heed to her she was 
always sincerely kind during the periodic illnesses 
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when another little Fetherston was making its en- 
trance into this troublous world. Then this spoiled 
beauty would make jellies and broths with her deft 
white hands, would keep the children quiet and out of 
the way, and on one occasion had given up a dinner 
party to tend the invalid — a sacrifice that had cost 
more self-denial than fifty journeys up and down 
the staircase, and which Mrs Fetherston had acknow- 
ledged by much love, and a thousand grateful 
speeches, and the gift of a sofa ottoman for the 
beauty's bedroom. There had been difficulty in 
finding space for this for the room was already 
crowded with receptacles for Elinor's innumerable 
dresses ; the whole wall space being lined with chests 
and wardrobes, so that only over the fireplace and 
the bed head was there any attempt at mural decora- 
tion. Nor were these restricted eflTorts very success- 
ful from the artistic point of view. The mantelshelf 
was crammed with carriage clocks, framed photographs 
of admirers, vases, and similar offerings, and on the 
wall above them hung a crucifix, with a large and 
very dusty rosary depending from its arms. The 
bed head too was surmounted with suspended trophies 
of the Siren's prowess, and in their midst was an 
engraving of the Magdalen contemplating a skull. 
Elinor, vmo was terribly cynical, thought the penitent 
looked passee. She herself was dreadfully afraid of 
the world to come, went to church whenever she had 
a spare half -hour, and was resolved to 'turn good' 
when she was five-and-thirty. But at present she was 
only twenty-two, and was in her prime ; neither late 
hours nor hot rooms had left the slightest trace, and 
she was as radiant, and much lovelier and more 
charming than she had been four years ago. " How 
long will it last ? " she would ask of her mirror 
eagerly, looking at the refiection of downy cheek and 
liquid eye. It had lasted already much longer 
than that wondrous bloom is wont to last, and 
she felt that she was exceptionally lucky to have 
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retained that dewy freshness, while she had gained 
the fuller line and rounder grace of riper youth. To 
few beauties is it given to possess the charms of 
twenty-two, with the evanescent morning splendour 
of eighteen. 

She knew that it could not last long, and that if 
ever she was to make a brilliant marriage, this was 
her hour ; but as a rule her offers had not been very 
brilliant ; the eligible partis were very sparsely 
scattered over her wide acquaintance, and more than 
once it had happened that some wealthy bachelor, who 
had been hopefully attentive and had even made 
ardent love when seeing her safely home in hansoms, 
had married some insignificant little woman for 
wealth, or birth or (so far as Elinor could see), for no 
reason whatever. Of course she had had scores of offers, 
but in this matter quantity does not make up for lack 
of quality, and no amount of choice does a girl much 
service if the one man of her choice be not included. 
Elinor was a great deal too wise to stake success and 
happiness on any one man's inclination ; she was sure 
that no man in the world is worth such devotion, and 
in this she was probably right. But love does not go 
by deserts, or Nell Fetherston would have had fewer 
admirers. More- often than not she, in some degree, 
returned their affection, for her capability in this 
matter was very great ; she had fallen in love with 
half-a-dozen good matches who, it was reported, had 
been refused by her, but who (though unquestion- 
ably smitten) had not offered themselves ; and for 
all that she had used him so shamefully, she had fallen 
in love with poor, disfigured Talbot. Her ambition 
and love of gaiety had restrained her from consent- 
ing to such a dowdy, humdrum destiny ; but in amus- 
ing herself with encouraging his passion, she had 
burnt her fingers. For once she had fallen in love 
when she meant to keep cool, and the wanton cruelty 
of her refusal had been her revenge for the suffering 
he had caused her. 
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She had suffered more afterwards than at the time ; 
throughout six interminable weeks of tedious country 
visits, no one had paid her any serious attention, and 
after the life-and-death earnestness of Talbot's bear- 
ing, the small change of mild flirtation bored her un- 
utterably. She had craved and sickened for one such 
look of heartfelt devotion, restrained though burning 
ardour as she had often seen on Talbot's sensitive, 
stem face. 

It will be seen then, that it was not with Talbot but 
with his affection for herself that she was in love, 
and therefore she was in the mood to transfer her 
amorous emotion to any more suitable parti who 
would offer incense to her. Through that fragrant 
cloud she saw but dimly the person of the wor- 
shipper; nor was her sense keen enough to detect 
difference of quality in the spices burned; Talbot's 
might or might not be of the very fine quality ; she 
had perceived that he burned it with a lavish hand, 
but she had noticed too, that he was a shabby wor- 
shipper, obliged to burn his incense in a hardware 
vessel. She preferred ranker spices in a golden censer ; 
yet when her dismissal of him left her temple empty, 
she missed the offerings of her lowly devotee. But 
like his forerunners he was destined to be quickly 
eclipsed by a successor ; Elinor had not been in town 
ten days before she found a new votary, the most 
eligible of all her many victims. 

It had been an unconscious conquest ; she had been 
seen at a theatre by Lord Boeglass and he had fallen 
down and worshipped. It mattered nothing to him 
who she was ; what her connection with the enemy ; 
he had never seen a woman whom he would so much 
like to marry, and he determined he would marry 
her, and remove her out of all that — he need have 
nothing to do with her relations. Certainly their 
relative positions put a barrier in the way of an 
introduction, but this added piquancy to the situation, 
and gave excitement to the pursuit. He had often 
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heard of Fetherston's pretty, witty, daughter, but he 
had never met her ; and though he now learned that 
she and he had mutual acquaintances, all these declared 
that they dare not suggest an introduction, conclud- 
ing their protest with, " And if I did, my dear fellow, 
Fetherston would decline." 

Among those whom he urged most persistently 
were the Goughs, and at length Edith (made tender 
towards all lovers by her still unsanctioned engage- 
ment to Jasper Blake) promised to broach the matter 
to Miss Fetherston. To her surprise Elinor thought 
an acquaintance might do much good and could do 
no harm, thought that this wish of his might be a 
sign of tardy repentance, thought that no nationalist 
should refuse this chance of guiding the erring land- 
lord, and to prove the good faith of her opinion, she 
accepted a dinner invitation to meet Lord Roeglass on 
her father s as well as her own behalf. 

Never had Elinor looked more radiant, never been 
in more charming mood ; she was placed next to 
Roeglass and adroitly followed up her conquest, talk- 
ing very brilliantly to her other neighbour, very 
little to himself, but addressing him with a softened 
air and melting glance that made that little, flattering. 
Her perfect form, her lovely face, that air of life and 
youth and radiance, the dewy freshness of her scarlet 
mouth, the sweet caressing glances of her -great dark 
eyes — unutterably soft or (if she wished)r sparkling 
with merriment,flashing and bright — these moved Roe- 
glass as they had moved his betters : with every look 
and every word of hers he fell more and more in love. 
But he and D'Arcy had conceived a mutual antipathy, 
and when at the end of the evening he asked Fether- 
ston to fix a day for dining at his rooms, D'Arcy ex- 
cused himself, pleading business engagements. Then 
the young man looked at the Siren with appealing eyes, 
and she, smiling brilliantly, had said with her rippling 
laughter (clear and fresh as babbling water), " Oh, papa 
goes nowhere, he is an anchorite ; I am the medium 
through which all acquaintance is carried on." 
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Roeglass quoth gallantly that it was a delightful 
medium, and that he should rest content if he might 
be allowed to know Mr Fetherston on the same 
terms as his other acquaintances. 

"He will be at home vicariously, at tea time on 
Tuesday afternoon." 

Koeglass looked his answer ; he said some few civil 
words, but he knew not what ; his heart was in his 
eyes, and Elinor, a sweet tremulousness about her lips, 
looked down as though embarrassed. Roeglass saw 
maiden modesty in her drooping mien, and read 
encouragement in the shy caress that she shot, at 
parting, out of her lovely eyes. * They're like black 
pansies,' he said to himself, 'soft with a purple 
bloom. I never saw such eyes in my life ! * He lay 
awake half the night thinking of the black pansies 
that had rested on him with a melting softness that 
they had lacked when looking at the other guests. 

On Tuesday afternoon he drove up to the Gardens, 
alighted at the blistered door, and went through the 
ordeal of the keyhole glances and shouted criticism 
of the innumerable children, who were never in the 
nursery or at lessons, nor out of doors, nor in 
fact anywhere but in the front hall in wait for 
visitors. But on this afternoon Maria had not on 
the grimy lilac print that the Fetherstons* few 
guests ha(jl* come to think inevitable ; she was neatly 
dressed in black. "Stand back. Master Johnny; 
Hilly, you naughty girl; " but in spite of these final 
warnings, the whole troop precipitated themselves 
upon the Earl. "Oh, how do you do!" Small faces 
were turned up, inviting kisses. " Who are you — are 
you come to see Nelly ? She's in the drawing-room. 
Does she expect you? Oh she's swre to see you— 
she always sees people— come along," and they es- 
corted, or rather dragged him to the drawing-room. 
Elinor opened the door from the inside ; she had on 
her wonderful tea-gown and looked like some 
Oriental enchantress in a fairy tale — " I was coming 

I 
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to the rescue," she said smiling, and holding out her 
exquisite soft hand. " How nice to see you ! the nicer 
because, I'm ashamed to say, it is an unexpected 
pleasure ; I had thought I said Thursday, so this is two 
days better — only I fear Mrs Fetherston may be out. 
Run, dears, and see. and if mammy's in ask her to 
come to us." 

"No," piped a youthful female voice, "Mammy's 
out, I sore'er go, and she's gone — " 

" Chut, Chut," laughed Elinor waving her hand 
and shooting a merry glance at her admirer ; then she 
held out her skirts and drove the little flock as one 
drives a brood of intrusive chickens with sweet merry 
laughter, and coaxing, and * shu-shuing.' " And you 
may send up the tea!" she cried as she closed the 
door on the last of them. 

"'Don't drive them away for me," said Boeglass 
politely. 

"No, for me;" she said, still laughing as she sat 
down by the fire. " They leave me no peace at all ; 
they are ubiquitous — but fortunately they are very 
nice — Don't you like children ? " 

" Oh yes." Roeglass liked- them very much ; he 
found, in fact, that he liked everything that she 
liked. Yet this community of taste, far from render- 
ing their intercourse insipid, afforded so many subjects 
for conversation that the clock struck seven before 
Roeglass took leave. At parting he remembered that 
he was very disappointed not to have made Mrs 
Fetherston's acquaintance, and Elinor answered that 
Mrs Fetherston also would be very sorry. " In fact 
she will be very angry with me, I'm afraid, for she 
has arranged to stay in on Thursday, on purpose." 

Would it be thought intrusive if he called again on 
Thursday ? The Earl suggested this with a modesty 
foreign to his nature, but resulting from his love. 

"But that would be making you sufier for mv 
stupid blunder ! " ^ 

If that were suffering, he said gallantly, all he 
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asked of Heaven was that he might never know 
another hour of ease ! 

The silky eyelashes swept up, the black pansies 
looked him full in the face with a glance half sweet, 
half mocking ; she nodded ; " Till Thursday then — 
good-bye." 

He went out of Eden into the narrow staircase, 
where leg of mutton was asserting itself in successful 
rivalry with a smell of frying, and Elinor, the elation 
of success animating her whole being, ran lightly 
and quickly to her room " Dieu de Dieu ! How late 
he has stayed ! and I have to be in Portman Square 
by eight ! " 

On Thursday the view was changed ; she showed 
him another side of her adorable character ; the little 
household was assembled in the drawing-room ; mild, 
plaintive Mrs Fetherston sat at her needlework, and 
the curly heads were grouped in a ring around 
Elinor, who in a very simple morning dress, was 
seated on the sofa, singing a nursery ditty and thrum- 
ming her banjo. Roeglass protested she must let him 
judge a performance he had for long heard so highly 
praised, and after a gentle disclaimer, pleading that she 
played badly and had little ear and less voice, she sang 
a little song very sweetly, about a gentleman who 
was bored with Patti and Albani, and whose friends 
sought to entertain him by domestic ditties sung by 
old sister sparrow to amuse the younger brood. The 
performance threw Roeglass into an ecstacy ; he had 
never heard anything so clever, so witty, so astound- 
ing ; 'twas impossible to realize that she made up the 
words as she went on. That was real genius ! Genius 
such as one never sees in the threatres, and only rarely 
in the music halls, where (as all lovers of the drama 
know) the first talent of the country congregates. 
Elinor had heard that before, and she longed to go 
just once to a music hall. But Roeglass looked wise 
and shook his sleek head, saying, " No, no," and add- 
ing for her consolation that her performance summed 
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up all that was best and most brilliant in these enter- 
tainments, and without their taint of vulgarity. 

From the music hall they drifted naturally into 
the theatre and the attractions of burlesque, and 
then began a grand quotation match ; the two young 
people hurling at each other the catchwords of all the 
burlesques that had been played during the last five 
years, and laughing uproariously at each masterpiece 
of wit. Poor Mrs Fetherston, from some deficiency 
of intellect, failed to see the brilliance of such 
repartees as, "Why suttenly," '•'! shall really get 
quite cross," and others of more recent date ; and when 
Elinor, pouring out the tea, said gravely that there 
was nothing so soothing to the troubled mind as 
wdter loo' warm and a trifle smoky, she looked with 
real anxiety towards the tea tray, and entreated her 
step-daughter to have fresh tea brought up. This 
was a climax, the young people laughed themselves 
nearly into a fit, and Roeglass said that he must per- 
suade Mrs Fetherston to see one of these piasterpieces. 
The good lady protested, but in vain ; Elinor clapped 
her hands and cried, "Oh yes! yes!" and it was 
finally arranged that on the morrow week, Roeglass 
should escort them to "Daddy Long Legs and the 
Dragon Fly," a burlesque with ballet that was then 
drawing crowds to the Variety. "And I hope you 
will dine with me first? "he concluded, turning to- 
wards Mrs Fetherston. Mrs Fetherston looked at- 
Elinor, who was in the act of accepting ; " No dear, we- 
cannot do that." 

" Oh, I forgot 'tis a Friday — We are Papists, you- 
know ! " 

To be sure — but so were quite half of his friends, 
they might trust him, everything should be quite 
orthodox. 

"Or at least don't tell us if it is not!" laughed 
Elinor, and then Roeglass finding no further excuse 
for remaining, took his leave. "I'll let you out,** 
said Elinor, "I'm my own footman," and Roeglase 
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felt very glad of this fleeting opportunity of seeing 
her alone. 

" And shall I not see you before to-morrow week — 
that is a long future to look forward to ? " His voice 
quivered and there was a tearful mistiness about his 
eyes, that Elinor had come to associate with an 
emotional but fickle disposition: she had found out 
that with admirers of this species it is not safe to play 
a waiting game ; she had tried only a very moderate 
amount of judicious repression with one or two of 
them, and they had cooled down between an ardent 
parting and the next interview. This game must be 
brought down at the first shot or it would escape. 
She pulled out her little pocket book, " I am so 
very much engaged," she said — Every afternoon and 
evening for — Oh ! ever so long." 

Roeglass murmured humbly that he felt sure it 
must be so ; if she were going to any friends of his 
he would try — 

She read out her engagements or rather selection of 
them — " The Ormistons on Saturday, that's dinner ; 
the Charltons later " — He shook his head ; he knew 
neither — " Then Sunday, lunch at Mrs Mamby's — " A 
wicked light came into her eyes, "and in the after- 
noon, banjo playing and Southwalk, you won't be 
going there ? " 

"I shall, indeed I shall — it's a peoples concert, I 
suppose ; where will it be ? " 

She demurred ; Oh, it was only for the very poor — 
it would be very squalid and malodorous. 

Still he insisted : she gave him the address, and on 
Sunday he was there and heard with transport her 
songs, and the uproarious applause that followed them. 
Her beauty shone only the more brightly for its 
dingy setting, and when the afternoon was over, he 
besought her to let him drive her home. She 
hesitated as though in doubt, then with a witching 
smile, said yes, and looked into his face with 
a frank endearing confidence. Wrapped cosily in her 
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furs, with his rug across her knees, she sank comfort- 
ably back in the corner of his neat, well appointed 
hansom. She said that she was tired, and she spoke 
little ; but her near presence had a delicious enervating 
influence, that, like a magic spell, he was less and less 
able to resist. The wonderful brown eyes looked in 
his face, and though the long December night had 
already fallen and the carriage lamp gave a fitful 
light, its flame sufficed to show her that he was in an 
ardent mood. To resist the infection of emotion was 
not in her nature ; she was as deeply moved as he — 
such admiration was life to her, and love in the eyes 
of any man evoked responding glances in her own. 
Heart she had none, nor was she capable of devotion 
or fidelity ; but she was very impressionable, and that 
episode of Talbot, and the kiss, was not unprece- 
dented in her career. Yet she had lured men on, 
of no set purpose, from no cold desire to lead them 
to their ruin, but merely from lazy yielding to the 
impulse that passion in another aroused within her ; 
a complaisance that made it natural to her to return 
the attachment of any admirer within reason. 

Unconsciously she and Roeglass drew nearer to each 
other; he sought out her hand and pressed it, but 
as it lay, fluttering like a bird, in his, she turned 
her eyes upon him with a long gaze of tenderness, 
appeal, wounded dignity and reproach ; she did not 
speak, but she drew away her hand and a sob died in 
her throat. She leaned forward and looked out into 
the darkness as though she were about to ask him to 
set her down. This silent censure brought matters to 
a crisis. Roeglass besought her to forgive him, and 
told her he must die of love unless she would become 
his wife. Elinor was too agitated to make any 
answer ; the tears that had been gathering through- 
out his declaration welled over and chased each other 
down her cheeks. Her form trembled with emotion ; 
she wrung her hands and in a sobbing tone she 
moaned — What should she do ? What should she do ? 
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Alas ! she loved him too, and there were cruel barrier^ 
of creed and politics between. " It must seem strange 
to you," she went on after a silence arid caressing him 
\^ith the soft black-pansy gaze, "but our marriage 
AVould seem as monstrous to my friends as to yours. 
They would think me a traitress even to have loved 
you," and the tears plashed down on his hand that 
-covered hers as they lay clasped in her lap. Love is 
the same in Heine's ballad by the sea and in the heart 
of a young earl driving in a hansom : he lifted her 
hand to his mouth and drank up the tears that she 
had shed. 

" Ah ! " sighed Elinor with an ecstacy of tenderness 
towards this love, and Roeglass went on to urge that 
others had wed in spite of greater obstacles ; and he 
instanced, not very happily, the case of Montague and 
Capulet. 

" And if they had not, we might be the first," she 
said, " as well set a good example as follow it 1 " 

Roeglass kissed a little curl that had strayed 

towards him. " Don't let us go in yet," he said ; and 

'to the man he shouted, " Drive round the park." The 

coachman obeyed without astonishment; it' was not 

-^he first time that he had received such orders. 

They reached the Gardens too late for any explana- 
'^ion ; Elinor had to dine out, and albeit she dressed 
^n haste, was an hour late for her engagement ; but she 
ame home unusually early and going straight to her 
afcher's study, planted herself on his knee and with 
er face nestled up into his whisker she told him 
"Vrhat had happened ; how she had fought against her 
^Dassion and how it had all been no . good — " The 
"^ery moment I saw him, daddy, I knew that it was 
«ate!" 

Fetherston listened with amazement to his daughter's 

^tory ; he could not understand how this little Bond 

Street swell, this faultless mould of fashion should 

have called forth an overwhelming love. He reasoned 

^ith his daughter, but she brought forth the powerful 
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argument of tears ; he told her, very gently, that as a 
man Boeglass was as unprincipled as a landlord, that 
he came of a bad stock, was a disgrace to manhood, 
and that for her happiness' sake no leas than for 
his own political honour he must forbid such an union. 
He loved his daughter fondly and her tears cut him 
to the heart, but they could not shake his firmness ; 
her coaxing ways, her kisses and caresses all were 
wasted. Hitherto he had denied her nothing in her 
life, none the less he denied her now. 

And a subsequent interview with Roeglass himself 
made matters rather worse than better ; the Earl, in-his 
contempt for the agitator, sought to bribe him with 
offers of settlements on Elinor, and prospect of advance- 
ment for the other children. Fetherston, however, was 
uncorruptible; but Roeglass succeeded in removing 
many oi his private scruples, and at last he proposed 
as the price of his daughter's hand that all arrears of 
the wretched Roeglass tenants should be wiped out, 
the eviction notices be withdrawn, the evicted 
families reinstated, and the rents be reduced to the 
government valuation. These terms acceded to, Elinor 
should b*e free to accept him without^.a settlement. 
Fetherston's contempt for Roeglass waa quite as great 
as Roeglass' for him, and as this proposition was more 
advantageous to the landlord's pocket than that he had 
suggested, he thought they would surely be accepted. 
But the quarrel between landlord and tenants had 
become an affair of honour on both sides, and Roe- 
glass when out of Elinor's presence, was sufficiently 
master of his senses to feel sure that she would not 
give up so eligible a lover for a political question in 
which, as she confessed, she took not the slightest 
interest. He had resolved to marry Elinor because 
his passion for her was so overmastering that he 
could not endure his life without her ; but it was a 
humiliation to him to have chosen his wife from 
among this 'gang of ruflBans,' and he hated Fether- 
ston almost as violently as he loved his daughter. 
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He would brook no dictation from this pickpocket ; 
the Nationalists should not be able to make a vulgar 
boast that their Delilah had shorn the landlord 
Samson of his strength. Elinor was his fancy, and he 
was willing to gratify his desire on most liberal terms, 
but they must be his own terms, and politics must in 
no way be mixed up with them. He was firmly per- 
suaded that the tenants could pay if they chose and 
was resolved to fight it out with them ; the rubbishing 
rents were of no consequence to him, and if the farms 
remained vacant until doomsday the loss would not 
break him ; they should see that there was at least one 
landlord who could not be intimidated and who 
snapped his fingers at Flans of Campaign. Had it 
come to a choice between Elinor and his own way he 
did not know which he would have chosen, but he 
was convinced that with firmness he could have 
both. 

For the first time in her life Elinor now had a 
serious trouble, and she feared that those wretched 
tenants would cost her her husband ; for Roeglass was 
proud and stubborn, and did not even suggest a 
secret marriage. Neither would he set foot in 
Fetherston*s house after his refusal : so to retain her 
lover, who was not among those whose love is in- 
creased by absence, she was compelled to meet him 
where she could. She had for long been her own 
mistress, and no one interfered in the disposal of her 
time ; Fetherston perhaps suspected that she met her 
lover, and may have thought it wiser to ask no 
questions; thus saving his political honour, without 
endangering his daughter's love for him by the 
odious course of forcibly removing her from the 
neighbourhood of her lover. He was wise to avoid a 
confiict between his will and hers, for hers was 
unquestionably the stronger, and he had no magic by 
which to enforce obedience. Meanwhile, the young 
people saw one another daily ; at first they met, as if 
by chance, in picture galleries or at the houses of 
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friends ; then, growing bolder, Koeglass would call for 
her at the comer of the Gardens, and would drive 
her round the parks or to his rooms. The obstacles 
between them increased their passion; these stolen 
interviews were the more delightful for their dangers 
and the consciousness of the scandal that discovery 
would entail. 

In the beginning, Elinor was resolved to do nothing 
seriously compromising, and for some days she refused 
to enter his house ; but one afternoon they were forced 
to take shelter from a sudden storm of snow, and 
everything was as proper as in her own home. 
Roeglass was circumspect; his manner took on a 
respect that was even a little distant. The next after- 
noon was very cold, and he persuaded her that there 
could be no harm in sitting by his fireside, since 
he was forbidden hers, and thus the habit grew. 
Day after day, her lover met her and took her to his 
house; often they met again later at social gatherings, 
and then it was Roeglass who saw lier home. One or 
two evenings when they left early, they did not go 
straight home ; there was no harm in it, she thought ; 
and the cosy fireside chat was so delicious; she had done 
imprudent things so often, and had never done really 
wrong. She should not do wrong now ; she should 
draw back at the slightest disrespect; and as for 
scandal no one would ever know. Then, too, she felt 
so safe with Bertie ; she was to be his wife, and she 
knew he loved her; moreover, with him she was 
under a spell and life was a delicious dream. They 
were both young, both unprincipled, both very much 
in love, both sensual by nature — self-indulgent by 
habit, unrestrained by religion, and each had some- 
thing to gain by whetting the passion of the other^ 
Roeglass, for all his ardour, still calculated that 
Elinor's imprudence must force Fetherston's consent y 
and Elinor believed that by a skilful system of 
coquetting, she should increase his passion till he 
would care nothing for her father's sanction and 
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marry her without it. There was no one to warn 
her of her danger ; none but ,her lover knew whither 
she was drifting ; between her and dishonour, there 
stood only the barrier of her worldly wisdom — a frail 
defence against the rising tide of passion. 



XVIII 



The full January moon shines round and clear upon 
that hillside down which Clemence Dromore danced 
so gaily three weeks before, to bring her father news 
of the flight of the rent collectors. From the brow 
of the hill Dromore Hall is' visible, sleeping as 
peacefully as though no such things as anxiety and 
aoritation existed. But on the road there is a sound 
of hoofs ; three horsemen breast the hill ; first, with 
legs stiff and straddled, Pat Moroney, then Talbot's 
well set up figure ; lastly, the huge M*Dermott. 
Talbot is fairly well mounted and the exhilaration of 
riding in the cold air is visible in his whole person ; 
his face is far less grave than usual ; his dark eyes 
shine and move quickly to and fro, and when he 
speaks, his voice has a fresh, crisp tone, and he smiles. 
For the moment the elation of having so far ' dished ' 
the executive ; the sense of triumph, the inspiriting 
consciousness of risk, the fun and movement and 
adventure of the business banish the dreary weight 
of responsibility. " Down there you say — then sharp 
past that white house ? She will take that little 
wall ? Well ! " He flicks the mare and off she starts 
at a canter down the soft turf, past the stone where 
Clemmy rested, over the little wall, swift as the wind 
to the sharp turn by the white house. The other 
horsemen follow more leisurely; Moroney is badly 
mounted ; M'Dermott too heavy for his horse ; Talbot 
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posted around the farm to give warning in the event 
of a raid of police. He and Moroney exchanged a 
few friendly words, and then the horsemen walked 
their horses into a yard, where a couple of lads took 
them from them, both shaking hands with M*Dermott 
with respectful and ardent enthusiasm. The sound 
of the hoofs brought out a score of men who flocked 
round M*Dermott, welcoming him eagerly, and then 
still crowding close round him, and talking inces- 
santly, they led him in to a large cleanly sanded 
kitchen. The air was hot and close, reeking with 
tobacco, whisky, parafin, peat smoke, and humanity, 
and the yellow glare of the lamps was a blinding 
contrast to the pure moonlight outside. 

Bewildered by the garish light, the smoke, and 
heat, and buzzing noise of voices, M'Dermott was at 
first confusedly conscious only of crowd and bustle, 
but little by little, as eyes, and ears, and mind, and 
lungs, adapted themselves to the changed conditions, 
he saw that the room had been almost cleared of 
furniture, and that it was packed full of men of the 
peasant-farmer class. Of the furniture little save 
two tables, set out with pens and ink and paper, re- 
mained ; and at one of these Talbot was seated, his 
cap off, his coat unbuttoned, working in a quick, 
business-like way — not a trace of the school boy now. 
M'Dermott*s entrance caused no diversion at that end 
of the room, for Talbot had made the people under- 
stand that this was a business that must be got through 
quickly. A pile of grimy, greasy bank-notes and of 
silver was already set out before him on the table, 
and he worked on at a rate that almost paralyzed 
M'Dermott's hazier faculties. " Aloysius Grogan, rent 
£20 — valuation, if I remember, £9, 17s. ?" (this pheno- 
menal memory and knowledge of detail of his was a 
factor in Talbot's popularity ; it enabled him to ex- 
press more sympathy in three words than a less well 
informed man could get into half-an-hour's rhetoric). 
" Six months' rent at fifty per cent, will be £5 — 
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two, four — all right, and now you have paid me 
eighteenpence more than the valuation ! John 
Grogan — rent £6 — that's one of the fairest on the 
estate and I really feel rather bad about the reduction 
— 30s. You were bom under a lucky star, Grogan — 
Clarence Halloran — *' As he spoke he entered the 
names, rents and amounts into his ledger, and got 
over the ground in less than a quarter the time of 
poor M'Dermott, who, in the hope of clearing his 
elephantine intellect had accepted a glass of toddy 
and thereby increased his confusion ; he was slow and 
hurried, fussy and blustering. " Come boys, be quick 
Brophy — Brophy (Lord ! what a lot of Brophies !) — 
his finger ran aimlessly down the list of names till a 
friendly hand pointed to the identical Brophy — 
James— John — John Patrick ah! Terence — Terence 
Brophy — Terence Brophy rent — rent £17, 15s that 
will be — let me see — rent £17, 15s. "Foor poun's eight 
an' noinepence," struck in the impatient farmer — " Ah 
yes, yes to be sure — four fours are sixteen, and eight 
and eight sixteen, and eight twenty-four and eight 
thirty-two — that makes seventeen pounds twelve; 
and four ninepences, three shillings — quite right." 

"M'Dermott" called out Talbot *'if you'll tear 
your list across I can take from the N's down — " he 
sat frowning and biting his lips impatiently while 
M'Dermott fussed, and hesitated, and fumbled for a 
paper knife ; then the welcome sound of rent paper 
was heard : " Let one of your men bring it to me 
please," called out Talbot. " And I'll trouble all you 
who have paid to stand back and let Mr M'Dermott's 
contingent come round my table. Denis Nugent 
Denis Nugent ! You were through the land court h 
'82 and got thirty-five reduction ? — then I take onl 
fifteen. But two gales? Very well. Rent £18, 17s 6< 
Let me see, £16, Is. Thanks. Laurence Nugen' 
Laurence Nugent ! £4, 15s.— That will be two, sev 
and six. Five, ten, fifteen — (if you're all going to p 
me in sixpences, I shan't be through by daybreak) 
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twenty-five. That's a bad half-crown : " he raised his 
piercing eyes to the face of the cottier, who looked 
aside in shifty duplicity. Talbot laid down his pen 
and his angry glance shot round the group. " There 
are at least three among you knew of that trick ; pay 
up at once, or go back on your fellows ; let me get 
from such company as quick as I can. Good God, 
am I risking my liberty to help keep a pack of 
swindlers in the country ! " He went on counting the 
money, but his hand shook and his nostrils quivered 
with indignation. His chest heaved, one could see 
that his anger choked him, and the bulk of the 
tenants began crying out against Nugent, repudiating 
the man who had disgraced them. " Don't be so hot 
about it," cried Talbot, very hot himself. " I wouldn't 
raise a finger to help you if I didn't know it to be 
exceptional; I've worked in this agitation now for 
nine years, and this is the one and only time that a 
tenant has tried to cheat me. As to disgrace, we are 
all disgraced alike by it! he knew he has me at a 
disadvantage ; I can't prosecute, because I'm doing an 
act that lays me open to prosecution. O'Dowd, Mrs 
Bridget O'Dowd. Rent £4, 2s— £1, 6d." Mrs O'Dowd, 
who though perfectly innocent, had been reduced to 
tears by the half-crown episode, approached the table 
sobbing ; she was a widow, and had her baby at her 
breast. Talbot looked mournfully at the shivering, 
half -clad figure — "Your husband cannot have been 
dead very long," he said, arguing from the diminutive 
outline of the baby. The Lord had been pleased to 
take him to himself in the English harvest fields, 
a pitchfork having been the direct instrument of Pro- 
vidence. " Then the child has been born since ? " 
Everyone laughed softly at the ignorance revealed by 
this enquiry. Sure yes! his honour must see that 
the darlint was barely six weeks old ! " She got in 
all her own harvest," said one of the men, anxious to 
re-establish the credit of the district by proving that if 
some Dromorians were swindlers, otheys were at least 
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courageous. Talbot put his hand in his waistcoat 
pocket and pulled out a sovereign and a sixpence. " We 
mustn't be harder than the landlords," he said gently^ 
" I couldn't take your rent this gale, Mrs O'Dowd — 
O'Connell ! Daniel O'Connell. Now Dan," as a merry 
youth stepped forward — " let us hope you are worthy 
of your name." The laugh at Dan's heroic name and 
the kindly feeling evoked by the O'Dowd incident had 
effaced the impression made by the bad half-crown from 
every consciousness but Talbot's. Him, it oppressed 
like a night-mare; not because one man had been proved 
to be a knave, but because from the glances that he 
had intercepted he felt sure that neither Nugent nor 
his confederates saw any moral gulf between their 
attempt to palm off the bad half-crown, which had 
been received by them for a good one, and his action 
in walking off with the rents at night and by stealth. 
He knew that it had not been intended that he should 
lose the half-crown, but that he, like themselves, should 
find a favourable opportunity for passing it. And yet 
with all his indignation there mingled some pity for 
Nugent who, poor devil, could ill afford to lose twa 
days* wage. This feeling increased as time went on, 
and by the time he had reached ' Timothy Tully,' it 
had so far got the better of his indignation that he 
asked " Where's that unhappy fellow Nugent ? " A 
chorus of voices replied that he had gone home 
" where his own wife wouldn't have 'm if she kne^ 
what he'd been afther doin'." 

"It was a fearfully mean trick," said Talbot, blo' 
ting his rent-book energetically and beginning ^ 
collect his papers, " and I was very angry — What d 
he do with the half-crown ? " Someone produced 
saying that Nugent would know better than try 
palm off his bad money again. " Put it behind i 
lire," continued Talbot contemptuously, and then 
went on : "I don't in the least go back from whi 
said about it being a horrible mean trick ; but the 
no doubt that when a poor man — and a man wit 
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family — ^get's a bad half-crown 'tis a fearful tempta- 
't>ion to get quit of it any way he can. Nugent knows 
ttliB,t I could afford to lose half-a-crown better than he 
could, and, for that matter, I daresay he thought I'd 
Jye as capable of passing it as himself, and it must be 
renaembered that he was certainly cheated in the first 
instance. I shall send him half-a-crown and, since 
ho's not here, I may say I hope none of you'll be too 
hsLvd on him." As he spoke he gathered up his notes 
and money and folded them into his pocket-book — 
and a chorus of approval, blessing, and adieus began 
to sound around him. His host came forward with 
rex^ewed offers of poteen — just a dhrap to keep the cold 
out-fc — but though refusal was considered somewhat un- 
friendly and offensive, Talbot was inexorable ; he had 
tvvo other collections to make and it would, as he put 
it, he as well to keep sober. 

The night was now much darker ; the moon hidden 
in "thick grey clouds, and the air, after the hot room, 
stx-iack chill and raw. The horses had been refreshed 
with a liberal feed of oats, and trotted along at a brisk 
pa.ce, Moroney's white cob leading the way, for Talbot 
n^ longer felt disposed to harum-scarum break-neck 
gallops down hill-sides. Indeed as M*Dermott said 
'Richard was himself again ;' grave, careworn, stern and 
gloomy, his mind was steeped in the depressing influ- 
ence of the unmistakeable poverty and wretchedness 
0^ many of the tenants. A deserted lodge, a hinge- 
less gate, a grass grown drive were eloquent of 
the equally grinding necessity that compelled the 
^dlord to be merciless. The money in his pocket- 
^k seemed oppressively heavy, and he felt a 
renewal of the pang that had stabbed him three 
^1 weeks ago, when a round eyed little lady had bowed 
3^1 to him from a dilapidated carriage. But in this 
^1 heartache there was nothing of vacillation or remorse. 
^ll He was convinced that his was the righteous cause; 
^'il Ms pity was the pity that any man may feel for 
I J the wounded who suffer in a bad cause. Dromore, 
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no matter how great his necessity, was in his eyes, no 
better than poor Nugent; nay worse — for he had 
palmed oflf his bad money on men who were poorer 
than himself. 

•From time to time M'Dermott spoke either to make 
a joke or to complain of the cold or the stiffness that 
the long ride was producing. "Tis a year since I 
was outside a horse ; and you ? " 

" Two, I should think — more — " there was a sharp 
irritability in Talbot*s voice. 

"Getting stiff?" 

" 1*11 think about that when we're in the train ! '' 
But despite this resolution, both men were cross and 
tired before they reached the second station, and here 
the business went forward more slowly and with less 
spirit. They had still another ride before them ; a 
third collection, and from that a two mile ride to the 
car that was to convey them to Shan in time for the 
morning mail ; and the last hours of the ride were under- 
taken in a fine driving drizzle, that, becoming colder 
and colder, turned into sleet and from sleet to snow* 
Both men had long lost the habit of riding, and this 
hard night's work had followed on a journey under- 
taken at the close of a busy day ; for the moment, ex- 
citement had helped them to forget that they were cold 
and hungry and jaded in mind and body ; but when 
the cold snow blew in their faces, as they sat stiff and 
aching on the car, M*Dermott heaved a sigh that 
would have turned a windmill. 

" By Jove, Talbot, I've had about enough of this ! " 

"That's a pity," said Talbot shortly, "for we've got 
a deal of it before us." 

" I don't care how soon it's found to be an illegal 
conspiracy." 

" Nor I ; it won't make the slightest difference to 
my action; whether or no, I shall go on at it until 
the Government, or my wretched shoulders, arrest me.** 

M*Dermott, who had been thinking that Talbot was 
very ill-tempered, said sympathetically "I'm afraid 
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your shoulders are paining you now ; turn up the 
collar of your coat, the snow's settling all round your 
neck, tie round your handkerchief." Then as Talbot 
made no movement, " Here, let me do it for you," and 
the great Hercules leaned across the car and turned up 
the coat as gently as a woman. " In much pain ? " he 
asked anxiously. 

" No — Thank you very much, M'Dermott — It 
amounts to nothing more than discomfort ; the fact is, 
I was thinking of other things, I didn't hear you speak. 
I'll tell you what ; this plan of ours is all very well as 
far as it goes, but it's only sovereign where the tenant 
has got something, and the landlord is hard pressed 
for his money. It will bring this unfortunate 
Dromore and his like to reason, and if they are 
w^ise will teach them that the Bankruptcy Court is 
their only salvation — " 

"Ah yes, indeed," said M^Dermott comfortably, 
between the whiffs of his cigar. " Why the devil 
didn't they go through it long ago ; if you can't meet 
your liabilities, why you can't." 

" Well," said Talbot, " I suppose we have each got our 
own pride. I admit that I'm sorry from my heart 
for any honest man who has to pay ten shillings in 
the pound — I'd find it a nasty dose to swallow. But 
I could stomach even that better than wringing 
extortionate rents from hardworking, half-starved, 
creatures such as we saw to-night — Not one of the 
rents we took came out of the land this year. They 
were savings, or gifts, or earnings in English har- 
vest fields. I declare I felt dreadful as I put that 
money in my pocket, when there was hardly a man 
in the room didn't need the value of it on his own 
back. A man should have a hard heart, to collect 
rents from his cottier tenanta." 

M'Dermott laughed. "You speak, Talbot, like a 
man of means ; a man must have a substantial balance 
at his banker's, if he aspires to possess the brightest 
jewel in the crown." 
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Talbot was silenced for the moment ; a degree of 
mercy in his business trajisactions which he could not 
regard as by any means excessive, had, in four years, 
brought him from affluence to the verge of necessity ; 
he had certainly (as who that invests his money im- 
prudently has not ? ) the reassuring consciousness that 
his investments would eventually look up ; but in the 
meantime, his income and expenditure were so nearly 
adjusted, that the most serious thing about an illness 
was the expense of it; and on this night, the first 
thought that the sickening ache of his shoulders had 
brought him, was the fear that it might involve him 
in another doctor's bill. "I am about as far as 
Dromore himself from being a man of means," he said ; 
and M*Dermott, who had long suspected from the aspect 
of Talbot's clothing and establishment, that he was 
pressed for ready money retorted — 

" Precisely, because the jewel is a costly one ; you 
must learn to drivehard bargains like your neighbours." 

" Oh, I think I know how to get the value for my 
money as well as most men," said Talbot with a 
certain stateliness ; his liberal impulses were so per- 
petually held in check by the lightness of his purse, 
that his actions appeared very close fisted, judged by 
the standard of his own good will ; and though he 
knew he had a reputation for generosity, he con- 
sidered that it rested on a very small groundwork o^ 
fact. " I'm afraid I can drive as hard a bar^min 
any one." 

" Very possibly — then you must learn to exerci 
the faculty." 

"Well that's implied by the possession of it! I 
often wonder, M*Dermott, how one would act saddl^3<l 
as poor Dromore is, with debts and mortgages a^r:^^ 
charges on the estate. Such a one must choose betw^ ^^^ 
the ruin of his tenants or of his family. A lone^J/ 
man can always cut his throat if he hasn't couracra to 
be honest, but poor Dromore hasn't even that vr&y 
out of his difficulties." 
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" And for any of us, there's always the doubt that 
it may be the short cut to worse ones." 

** Well ; I didn't mean it quite literally ; but it just 
shows how utterly such men are shut in — you can't 
but pity them." 

*' Don't waste good pity on bad landlords; we 
shall have you going round with the hat for 'em 
next ! " 

Talbot laughed, " No fear of that ! But it's pitiable 
to see a decent fellow driven to meanness. .When I 
do an ill turn to a hard pressed creature like Lord 
Dromore, I feel like the captain of a starving crew 
who orders a thief to be shot. In common justice, 
you must get rid of the man but you can harbour no 
resentment against the poor devil, and if he steals 
for his hungry children, who could but pity him ? 
The men I hate are the merciless and rich ; inhuman 
creatures like Roeglass ; and I don't see, M*Dermott, 
how we can touch that devil." 

" Not much good Plan of Campaigning him." 

" No ; in the first place I should call any rent at all 
excessive for those bog holdings ; and in the second, if 
you were to offer five per cent the tenant couldn't pay 
it, and in the third his rent roll isn't a tithe of his in- 
come : and then they are literally swamped in arrears 
— have you ever seen the place ? " M*Dermott shook 
his head, and Talbot, after vividly describing the 
estate went on. " The old fellow hadn't had the in- 
humanity to collect from the smaller bog holdings, 
since 79 and now this young Croesus, two years ago, 
begins threatening eviction for arrears ; a good many 
were turned out last May, and are only hanging on as 
care-takers — He could have had them out any time 
these last two months ; deuce knows what he's been 
waiting for, unless for this snow — " 

M*Dermott laughed bitterly, " I hope to heaven the 
people will resist it." 

" Well, if anything could make them it would be 
the prospect of a night in the open this weather, but 
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it's hardly a case for resistance. To begin with, the 
people are too ill nourished to have much fight left ic 
them, and then there are hardly six cabins in the 
place that you could stand up in, and you might 
poke half of them down with your walking stick 
In a house of one storey you're at a sore disadvantage 
when your one weapon is hot stirabout, still more 8( 
if there's a scarcity of oatmeal, and the cries of you 
hungry children compel you to stay their craving 
with your ammunition." 

" Oh Lord ! don't talk of cravings," groane< 
M'Dermott, " I feel a vulture gnawing at my vitals— 
you don't happen to have any whisky ? " 

"Yes, there's a flask in my pocket, if you'll pu 
your hand in and get it ; I can't very convenient 
reach it — isn't a gnawing vulture rather phenc 
menal ? " 

" The more suited to describe my feelings ! Here 
he held the cup to Talbot's lips, "You drink firs,- 
G— ! what a blessing is an abstemious yet not teetofc 
travelling companion! Kinsella carries cold tea - 
his travelling flask ! This is nectar, yet I believe y^ 
hadn't touched it — " 

" I hadn't felt the need of it, besides I should-^ 
have ventured while we were going in and out 
those hot rooms." 

" See how we difier ! I shouldn't have ventured 
and out without it ; and as you seem stuck fast in o) 
position, my plan is proved the best — Shall I retiiJ 
this to your pocket ? " 

" As you like ; I shan't take any more." 

" Oh, come how, you've hardly had a sup." 

" Well, I shall take no more ; I don't want to fo' 
off" the car." 

" Fall off the car ! Good God, 'tis only the whisky 
gives me warmth to hold on — Whew ! " He turned 
up his coat collar and pulled down his hat over bis 
ears — " Well, if you really won't drink it — ! " 
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XIX 

In spite of the more warlike counsels of his son, 
Dromore was not long in making up his mind to accept 
the rents collected under the Plan of Campaign ; 
Charles was for serving ejectment notices all round, 
and fighting things out to the end, as his father had 
said he would do ; but Dromore shrank from this 
warfare with the people at his gates. "The right is 
not enough on our side, my lad," he said to his son, 
" we should only make ourselves a reproach." 

The weather was piercingly cold ; great peat fires 
burned in every grate from early morning, and were 
backed up the last thing at night, yet the rooms 
were never warm. Lady Dromore wrapped herself up 
in shawls, and Clemence went about all day long 
in an out-door jacket, flying from room to room 
collecting the things for her departure for England. 

The fact that his own well clothed household 
were shivering, and that poverty was to drive his 
dear little girl away from him, disposed Dromore to 
feel leniently towards the tenants. These as a rule 
were miserably ofl*, and though a sprinkling of the 
larger farmers could unquestionably have paid in 
full, they must have doiie so from their savings, 
for the year had been so unprosperous, that none of 
the rents received had coine off the land. Dromore 
knew this ; and he noticed too, that on Sundays there 
was little finery among the congregation, and that 
many of the poorer people were miserably clad, owing 
to the severe weather; many hands and feet were 
badly chilblained, and the coughs were more har- 
rowing than usual. Seeing these things, he asked 
himself whence could the lacking fifty per cent be 
obtained, and on the second Sunday after the rent 
collection, he leaned towards his son, and said, " You 
might as well try to get blood from a stone, Charles, 
as the full rent fromi these people." 
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"Oh, they are too deep to launch out at once,' 
replied Charles, "depend on it, they've banked it 
But look at Biddy O'Dowd's new cloak, she was ir 
rags in Mick's life time, and this autumn she didn!i 
get any harvest money — Draw your own inference.' 
The conversation took place during prayers befon 
Mass, and throughout the remainder of the service 
Dromore thought a good deal of the cloak. 

It was Clemence's last Sunday, she had known thes< 
people all her life, and despite the strained relations 
she felt unable to go without a word, so, thougl 
she was shy of the people, she stood in the grave 
yard after Mass to bid farewell to such as chose U 
come up to her. When she took her place on thi 
car, she said to her father, " I've solved the mysten 
of Biddy's new cloak." 

" Not difficult," retorted her brother sourly. 

" No," she said hotly, " but the solution is the las 
you would think of — You may be sure the peopl 
liked to tell me ; Mr Talbot paid her rent out of hi 
own pocket — on the spot. He said he mustn't b 
harder than the landlord, and he sent a five-poun. 
note down to Father McCarthy, and Biddy was € 
have a new cloak, and old Dan Brophy, a little p5 
for the one that died." Clemence hither lip — "^' 
father, I felt so miserably ashamed." 

Charles said "Pish!" and that it was easy for 
man to be free with money that came out of tiJ 
pbckets of nursemaids in America. But his father sai« 
" Ah, Charles ; 'tis all one to me where the man got t>l 
money ; he spends it in nails for our coffin ; that clo£ 
and that pig have about finished us off. The worst g£ 
is, he's a decent sort of fellow from what Orr tells imCJ 

" Oh, Orr ! " said Charles with a sneer — " He wazi^ 
to run with the hare, and hunt with the hounds." 

Dromore laughed, " That is to say he is too syiB- 
pathetic; he can't condemn either for following its 
instinct. Come Clem, have you no word of defence for 
your friend ? " 
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" No, papa," said poor Clemence blushing but loyal ; 
" Charles has hit upon Mr Orr's only failing — 
if it be a failing to have too large a heart." She 
crimsoned up so painfully that her father pitied her 
discomfiture, and let the subject drop. But the five 
pounds was the death knell to Charles' hopes of fighting 
it out, for Dromore had heard enough of Talbot from 
Orr to know that he was not overburdened with 
funds, and that he must have too many uses for his 
money to have given the pound, the cloak, and the 
pig unless he had known that the Plan of Campaign 
pressed hard in these particular instances. Now that 
he came to think of it, poor Biddy had looked terribly 
ragged — almost naked — of late ; he felt some shame 
that he knew so little of his tenantry, and that their 
destitution should have appealed so loudly to one as 
accustomed to the sight of misery as Talbot must 
perforce be. He was vexed, too, that the giving had 
so much of mere good will, so little of defiance, that 
no political capital was made out of this hard case of 
the widow ; and later, when, in response to his an- 
nouncement that he would accept the fifty per cent, 
the rent list and money arrived, he noticed that Mrs 
O'Dowd's name and amount were entered precisely 
like the others. " This fellow does his business in gpod 
style," he said to Charles, " I suppose he is always 
undermining us with this sort of thing, he's a danger- 
ous antagonist ! " 

And others besides Dromore had found Talbot a 
dangerous antagonist, he preached the Plan, and got 
in his rents with uniform success; even in his 
rheumatism he was lucky, for his attacks of illness 
made the authorities particularly anxious not to 
arrest him. And Talbot, it must be admitted, was 
equally desirous not to be arrested. Without any 
horror of imprisonment, he very much preferred his 
liberty ; he had been his own master from boyhood and 
he had always been fond of freedom and exercise: since 
he grew to manhood he had been perpetually on the 
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wing, touring from place to place, rushing (sometimes 
twice in the week), to London and back, agitating, 
organising, leading a life of responsibility, and hurry, 
and excitement. Often he was tired and jaded ; often 
when he set out on a journey he was as weary as he 
should have been at his home coming, and on these 
occasions he looked back on the time he had spent in 
Kilmainham as a period of luxury and rest. But in 
moments of healthier meditation, he remembered 
that the six or seven months of his seclusion had been 
distinctly flat ; as a suspect, he had belonged to the 
less favoured class of misdemeanants, the number of 
his visitors had been limited, and from time to time 
all intercourse with his friends had been prohibited in 
punishment of some infringement of prison rules. He 
nad not felt in the slightest degree bound to conform * 
to rules ; on the contrary, he had evaded the restric- 
tions on his correspondence by every method that his 
ingenuity suggested. 

It was designed as part of his punishment that he 
should know nothing of what went on in the political 
world, and it was not in his nature to bow meekly 
to that restriction ; he was imprisoned for doing 
what he believed to be his duty, and he was not 
going to make any sort, kind, manner, or pretence of 
submission. He was deeply interested in what was 
going on outside — nay, it was his life, his soul, his 
heart — and he would make no promise not to try U^ 
get information ; but he had succeeded only in an un-- 
satisfactory manner, and there had been a perpetu&l 
eagerness and uncertainty that had been very hard 
to bear. Too late he had heard of blunders that he 
could have averted ; he had been told of imprudent 
decisions after they had been acted on ; and one or 
two nights had been absolutely sleepless through the . 
miserable knowledge that a wrong was being done 
that he could have set right. He always had a tend- 
ency towards this restlessness, but the confinement of 
prison life and its bodily and mental inactivity had 
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increased it a thousand fold ; he missed the exercise 
and hurry of his life, while the fidgetted pre-occupa- 
tion of his thoughts deprived him of all pleasure in 
reading books that would have enthralled him in 
other circumstances. He had become restless, irrit- 
able, sleepless, and had turned with loathing from 
his tepid food. The punishments that followed his 
detected evasions of prison rule galled his pride, but so, 
indeed,did the whole affairf rom first to last. It annoyed 
him to be locked into his cell, and to have a window 
in his door through which he might be overlooked at 
any moment. Practically he never was overlooked, 
and indeed he felt that (granted the initial indignity of 
imprisonment) he had little to complain of. A political 
prisoner who will not bind himself to carry on no 
political correspondence must, in the nature of things, 
have his letters opened and read before he sees them ; 
but none the less it is humiliating to a man approaching 
thirty to have his correspondence supervised, de- 
livered or withheld, like a naughty schoolboy s, and the 
eternal uncertainty whether he had or had not received 
all his letters had been like a teasing blister. He had 
been much too proud to ask any questions or request 
any grace, and though in consequence of the northern 
aspect of his cell, he had suffered more or less from 
rheumatism during the whole term of his imprisonment, 
be had never even alluded to this inconvenience. 
Certainly he had been more rheumatic since that im- 
prisonment -than before it, but that might be coinci- 
dence, and he could not say honestly that his health 
bad suffered; he would, for his pride's sake, have 
Wn reluctant to think so, and nothing in the world 
^ould have forced him to admit that he had been 
J^Uy punished. But, on the whole, he had not enjoyed 
tbe episode ; he would enjoy its repetition still less 
now that there was the memory of Elinor always 
thrusting itself into his rare spare moments. 

He knew very well that nothing save his own 
strength of will, and the interest of his career, kept up 
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his spirits, and that at heart he was unhappy — he 
dreaded to think what huge proportions his private 
sorrow would assume in the introspective depression 
of a prison cell. He was too self-willed, too passion- 
ately fond of liberty, too energetic and unrestf ul and 
of a constitution too irritably nervous, ever to find a 
hermitage behind a prisons bars; and the fibre of 
perverseness that was part of his nature made him 
peculiarly alive to his responsibilities when he was 
restrained from fulfilling them. In illness it waa 
different; physical exhaustion made inaction easy, 
and he was helped, too, by the pre-occupation of his 
pain and the call upon his endurance. To a man of 
his disposition imprisonment under harder conditions 
would have been easier to bear; the very looseness of 
the fetters had made them the more chafing, for to 
Talbot pain and hardship were less trying than in- 
action. 

And quite apart from his distaste for confinement 
he wished to keep his liberty ; his heart was in his 
work ; he was immersed in an absorbing occupation, 
his life was very fruitful, he was helping thousands 
of his poorer fellow-countrymen, and having once 
set himself to defy the Government, he preferred to 
defy it successfully. Neither did he want to be 
bothered wasting his time before magistrates and 
at State Trials: he had already been tried two or 
three times, and was sick to death of the mock 
heroics of the situation. The ladies of his ac- 
quaintance were always much more excited than 
the occasion warranted, and talked of possible im- 
prisonment as though it were a life and death 
affair; the prosecution were in an equal state of 
perturbation, and packed the jury with a care 
exceeded only by its clumsiness. The same Nemesis 
had always overtaken this precaution : the jury had 
on each occasion disagreed, and no one but the 
lawyers had been a penny the better for all the 
excitement and hysterics. On the occasion of his 
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imprisonment, the tedious formality of a trial had 
been dispensed with ; he had been arrested on reason- 
able suspicion. He disliked all the farce of the 
business ; the Government never accused him of doing 
or saying anything that he had not done or said; 
the question, in reality, had always been whether his 
action had or had not been vicious, and the whole 
point of the trials had always been to prevent the 
Government from legally proving what everyone 
knew perfectly well had been done. Of course that 
was a necessity of the situation, but the whole 
atmosphere of law courts sickened Talbot ; he hated 
the brow-beating and bullying, the unfair questions 
and perjured answers, the heroics of the counsel's 
addresses, the pompous, unimpressive gravity of the 
judge's charge, and the foregone conclusion that 
the jury would disagree. It was of course inevitable 
that they should disagree; to half of them, Talbot 
was a hero, to the other half, a malefactor ; but the 
fact that the issue of a trial was decided the moment 
the jury were empanelled, reduced the subsequent 
proceedings to a solemn and demoralizing farce. He 
was very glad he was not to figure in the dock at 
Green Street. Nor were the Government anxious to 
have him ; they had a sufficiency of delicate men on 
their hands at present, and throughout the whole 
winter, Talbot had been on the verge of rheumatic 
fever. Sometimes he was quite well, at others he had 
to take Harris everywhere with him to attend him ; 
twice he had been too ill after country meetings to 
return to town, and he looked pinched, and worn, and 
miserable. Undoubtedly he was among those who 
ouo-ht to be arrested, but it might be as well first to 
obtain a verdict against the other traversers. 

Altogether the stars in their courses decided that 
he should collect his rents by moonlight, hold meetings 
and attend evictions, undisturbed by warrants or 
arrests. He went over to London for the meeting of 
Parliament, and returned a fortnight later to attend. 
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with M'Dermott, the evictions at Roeglass, on behalf 
of Kinsella, who was among the traversers and there- 
fore detained in Dublin for his trial. 

The evictions began on the Wednesday; a biting 
winter day, with a keen east wind, further embittered 
by drifting icy sleet. Orr had been invited by the 
agitators to go down with them, but so wretched 
was the morning, they were a good deal surprised 
to find him awaiting them at the Great Western 
Station. He and Talbot, already numbed with cold, 
smiled and shook hands in friendly silence, and 
throughout the journey little was said except by 
M'Dermott, who kept repeating, "0 my God, what 
weather ! What weather, my God ! " 

The railway carriage felt miserably cold and 
draughty, nevertheless it was so much warmer than 
the outer air that the windows were speedily clouded 
over ; from time to time, Talbot rubbed a clear space 
with the tassel of the window strap, and throughout 
the journey he continued to look fixedly at the dreary 
snow-covered landscape, his face wearing the look 
of intense and stern pre-occupation habitual to 
him. 

Orr had always looked back on his former visit as^ 
a time of physical wretchedness and discomfort, but:* 
the present conditions were infinitely more depressino»' 
the cold was penetrating, and so dense was the heavy" 
inky gloom of the heavens that the day was scarceX ^ 
lighter than a summer's night. ^ 



A car stood awaiting them outside the station, t> 
the platform was utterly deserted, and the pierci 
wind swept cuttingly through the shed. " Oh LoxrcJ 
And without decent clothing! Oh Lord, Oh Lor-c3,' 
murmured M*Dermott. 

Talbot went up to the car driver, who greeted InixB 
with hysteric transports of delight, blessing him axid 
Mr M^Dermott for coming. 

"Has the devil begun his work then?" asked 
M'Dermott. j 
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" He has, Mr M'Dermott ; God damn him." 

" I say Amen," responded the giant. 

Neither Talbot nor Orr spoke ; they had the windy 
side of the car, and were leaning forward tucking their 
rugs firmly around their feet and legs. Foij days past 
there had been frost with snow, but the sleet had 
brought a partial thaw and the snow lay on the bog 
in oozy and grey patches ; along the road the tramp 
of the evicting force had trodden it to a watery slush 
that flew up under the car wheels, and splashed the 
travellers to their hat-crowns. 

Talbot huddled himself up in his cloak, a stern, 
sad, miserable figure. M'Dermott and the driver 
were chatting between the whiffs of their pipes, but 
for a long while the other pair sat without saying a 
word. Both were too cold, and Talbot too absorbed 
in thought to feel much impulse towards conversa- 
tion. Their faces were blue and nipped, and the 
cold sleet and cutting wind seemed literally to flay 
them. Orr turned up the collar of his dreadnaught, 
drew his hat down over his eyes, and thrust his 
warmly gloved hands into his pockets ; but no cloth- 
ing could keep out the penetrating wind ; his legs 
were numbed, and he drew in his breath in long, cold 
shivers. 

Talbot, who had been sitting with his head bent 
down and side wise, to screen his face from the wind, 
looked up with a stiff and purple smile. "Very cold?" 
he asked, speaking in that affectionate tone in which 
he usually addressed Orr. 

" Not colder than you are." 

" Oh I don't know ; this is a tremendous warm 
thing." He had on an Inverness cape. " I never felt 
the cold so little as since I had it." 

" Tis a good-looking garment too," said Orr, " and 
you carry it well — a trifle in the romantic rebel style, 
but very impressive." 

" My tailor consoles me by saying they are very 
much worn, but I feel like a man in a show. Still 
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.what am I to do ? One of these days you'll see me in 
a garabaldi instead of a jacket ; I can't tell you what 
I went through with those topcoats ; I had tq be cut 
out of one the other evening." 

" The blue one ? " 

Talbot laughed, " If it had been the brown one, I'd 
have had it unpicked stitch by stitch ! The blue one 
was a very good coat." 

" Nul ni8% bonum — " laughed Titus, " but 'twas a 
mystery how you could have a coat so much your 
senior." 

" Well, why did you not tell me ? I hate to go too 
shabby-r-I'm afraid you're getting frozen." 

" Really it doesn't matter." 

" Yes it does matter, but I don't see how it's to be 
remedied ; we might sit a little closer though." They 
drew near, and Orr slipped his arm through Talbot's. 
J " They'll never turn them out to-day, Richard." 

"Why not?" 

" This weather ! " 

" Well, what difference should that make ? " 

" All men are human, Dick. That's the limit of 
badness, as of goodness — even Roeglass has feelin<ys." 

" I do him that justice ; he would not turn his dog 
out in this cold." 

" You're very bitter." 

" Yes, Titus ; I'm very bitter." 

*' I can't help thinking, Dick, that if we knew it, 
there must be something to be said on the other side." 

"Oh, Lord !" broke in M'Dermott, "there's my hat 
gone!" He jumped down and they halted while he* 
splashed through the slush to get the muddied head- 
piece. The landscape was still the unbroken bog 
lying under oozing snow, with here and there a 
cabin or a little farm. As yet there was no sign of 
the evictors, but every hut they passed was deserted 
and an army of footsteps had trodden down the slush. 

" Everyone gone to the evictions ? " asked Talbot of 
the driver. 
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" They have, sir, from everywhere convenient ; there 
will be some thousands there by now." 

"Gad," cried M'Dermott, climbing back onto his 
seat, " I'd rather there were some hundreds there 
with rifles, than some thousands without." 

" You are about in the right of it, Mr M'Dermott," 
said the driver, flicking his pony. 

"You have nothing to say against that?" asked 
Orr in an undertone of Talbot. 

Talbot shook his head, and Orr went on, "But 
surely, Dick, to let that pass, under these circumr- 
stances, is inciting to a breach of the peace." 
" I've little love for peace of this kind, Titus." 
They drove on for a little in silence, then Titus 
asked, " These tenants, then, are not in the Plan ? "' 

** No. Those that have money are offering sixty 
per cent which won't be accepted, but the most part 
of them can't pay anything. I doubt if they've spirit 
to hold" together; it's wonderful the effect short- 
commons have on courage — you may take it for 
granted that a half -starved man is a craven or a 
desperado." They went on so — talking little and in 
short sentences, till an almost imperceptible rise in 
the road orave them a wider view over the surround- 
ing country. Suddenly M*Dermott and the driver 
cried out loudly, and the other pair turned round, face 
about, seeing in the far westward, a dull crimson glare, 
a Wreath of «moke and flames blown wildly in the 
wind. Great tongues of flame leapt up and blew far 
to the windward, and from time to time a glowing 
object, like a fiery star, was blown from the parent 
bonfire. Quivering with excitement Orr turned and 
knelt upright on the seat, and from that advantage 
he could see a multitude of people gathered round 
the place. Although it was full day the flames cast 
lurid lights and shadows under that murky sky, 
giving a horrid picturesqueness to the red coats, the 
flashing steel, and the frantic mob whose wild gestures 
and wilder cries could be seen and heard even at that 

K 
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distance. The driver lashed his hor^e, and the 
beast, frightened by the unwonted sight of fire, 
dashed along the road, but Orr still knelt on thfe seat 
steadying himself by a firm grip on the arm of Tklbot, 
who, after the first instinctive start in response to 
M'Dermott's cry, had turned back into his place, 
never casting a second glance at the appalling scene. 
The dreadful sight fascinated Orr; the wildness of 
the blown smoke and flames, the strange fantastic 
glare upon the people, the magnetic influence of emo- 
tion and excitement. After a while someone among 
the multitude chanced to see the distant car, which 
had been expected, and then thousands — literally 
thousands — of men and worn en started off" to run along 
the road to meet it. As they ran they gave wild 
cries — half welcome and half woe — that rent the heart 
like the piteous noises of dumb creatures. They were 
all miserably poor ; mostly bare-footed and many of 
them in rags, and as they approached it was seen that 
all faces were distorted by weeping and emotion, and 
many, even among the men, had undried tears still 
glistening on their cheeks. Like a huge wave they 
surged round the car, pressing about the horse and 
wheels without the slightest fear, running at either 
side of it — going quickly to keep their position. 
Hundreds of hands were stretched out to the agita- 
tors, thousands of voices shouted in welcoming cheers 
of passionate excitement. Talbot bent forward. 
"Whose home has been burnt ? " 

" Con Finigan's, yer honour. He will burn every 
house he's the right over." 

Talbot nodded and turned to Orr, saying with 
melancholy smile, " Under the circumstances T 
pardon that to Con Finigan." 

The crowd round the burning house could no\i^" 
be seen plainly ; a half circle was cleared about th^ 

dwelling, and in this space were only a few men 

persons of superior rank. The ring was kept by 
soldiers; there must have been near a hundred red 
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coats, and with these were also mingled the dark 
uniform of the constabulary : behind was a multitude 
of people — ^their priests and a few local magnates 
among them, but for the most part peasants. For a 
few moments longer the crowd, buzzing with the dull 
mighty hum of humanity, remained collected round 
the crackling mass of flame; then the soldiers and 
constabulary fell into line and marched along the 
roadway. Many of the crowd, guessing their destina- 
tion, rushed off full pelt to surround the next house, 
before the military should arrive, others annoyed the 
evicting force by crowding round and blowing ear- 
breaking horns — the mingled noise of shouting, groan- 
ing, yelling,* cheering, and horn blowing wets simply 
dei^ening. This new departure had considerably 
thinned the number of those around the car, many of 
the outsiders having rushed off to the new diversion. 
Everyone was at a fever-heat of excitement and 
indignation, but to Titus, the saddest group was that 
which still lingered round the demolished home — 
forgetful of all else in its overwhelming woe. " Look 
Richard, look ! " 

" Why should I look ? " asked Talbot, keeping his 
stem face turned away. "No looks of mine would 
build a house." 

The crowd was by this time close packed round the 
second cabin that was doomed, but a way was cleared 
for the agitators who, followed by Orr, passed to the 
front ' amid sobs, cheers, blessings, pattings, and 
staking hands from the overwrought people. 

As they neared the cabin, Titus perceived that it 
had been fortified so far as it could be ; the doorway 
tod window space had been blocked with logs, and 
Were now the most impregnable parts of the frail 
fortress ; but the eaves were not more than eight feet 
from the ground — a height easily attained even with- 
ont the scaling ladders brought by the evictors, and 
which some of the bailiffs carried, others being armed 
with sledge hammers, and others with crowbars, and 
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a«ll these men stood in the space kept clear by the 
cordon of soldiers and constables. Constables armed 
with batons were everywhere; in the fields, in the 
ditches, about the crowd ; and constables, armed like 
the soldiers with bayonets, stood round the cleared 
place. This miry swamp of slush and filthy water, 
with a reeking dung heap in its midst, was the 
privileged circle, and within it were, besides the 
bailiffs and constables, a couple of officers in uniform, 
two or three priests, and two civilians of the upper 
class. These Titus guessed rightly to be the sub-sheriff 
and agent, and somehow it seemed to hind an intoler- 
able offence and insult to the people, that the younger 
of the two was smoking. 

Talbot marched straight up to the military cordon, 
" Kindly let us pass," he said with quiet authority, 
and the soldiers very readily allowed him, followed 
by M*Dermott and Orr to pass their line. 

The besieged had already refused to give up 
possession; the bailiff, agent and sub-sheriff stood 
discussing the point of attack, but the military 
officers, like the priests, stood aside. 

" Oh, Mr Talbot," said the younger officer — a mere 
lad of a lieutenant — "I guessed I should meet you 
here again to-day ! " 

" Yes," said Talbot, " if I remember rightly, this is 
the fourth time we have met on these occasions." 

"Hanged if I don't think you must like it a 
precious sight better than I do — or you wouldn't be 
here." 

Meanwhile the consultation was still going for- 
ward, and the two men never once looked towards 
one another; they had their eyes fixed on the 
besiegers. 

" No, I like it less, — well, I'll prove that to yoa in 
five words — in your place, I'd resign my commission. 
My friend here, Mr Orr, — a law abiding citizen, 
reproaches me for not being fond of peace, but when 
Peace brings ia sword, and is distinguished from War 
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merely in the fact that the attacked party is dis- 
armed, I call it .the worst evil possible," he smiled — as 
if to say, * don't take offence, none was meant/ — aild 
turned towards the priests, among whom he recog- 
nised Father Mahony and Father Fagan. The 
grotesque little pastor of Prestontown had already 
made friends with M'Dermott, and the two were 
talking excitedly — a sufficiently comical couple. 

Orr looked towards the lieutenant who, a trifle 
nonplussed at the turn the conversation had taken, 
was biting his moustache. " Where will they attack ? " 
asked Orr, for the sake of saying something. 

" They attacked the other from the rear — yes 
they're going round — shall we go too ? " and before 
they had gained the other side of the cabin there 
could be heard the thud of battered masonry, and a 
puther of dust and dirt rose from the broken wall. 
Great flakes of plaster fell to the ground ; then the 
brickwork gave way, and soon, amid the hoots and 
jeers of the crowd, a hole was pierced through. Out 
flew a voll^ of stones, and loud were the sympathising 
cheers, but the missiles were thrown at a disadvan- 
tage, and did little mischief among the bailiffs, who 
soon made a breach large enough for a man to enter. 
The stones then came forth with better aim, and the 
bailiffs stood aside, making no attempt to enter until 
the smallness of the missiles showed that the supply 
was getting exhausted. Then there was a rush ; dark 
green-clad constables with bayonets led the charge, and 
close behind them followed the bailiffs swinging their 
heavy hammers. Soon after there came from within 
the sound of hammering, crashing, and breaking, clouds 
of dust flew out of the opening, with from time to 
time a solid object — for all the poor furniture of the 
place was ruthlessly flung out into the slush; the bed- 
stead, dresser, and large table in fragments, a leg, a 
drawer, a broken board, and at every fresh appear- 
ance the multitude hooted and groaned. Meanwhile 
the low roof had been scaled, and a couple of bailiffs 
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stood on it shovelling off the snow ; Orr knew thai 
this was being done in order that it might burn the 
more quickly; the whole scene, from the circle oi 
scarlet uniforms and flashing bayonets, to the miser- 
able debris lying in a heap before the shattered wall 
affected him very painfully. " Whose house is this ? ' 
he asked of the lieutenant. 

" I don't know — some woman's — I've just heard thai 
there is no man inside — except ten constables" — ^hc 
smiled as he said this. Titus said nothing more, while 
the noisy ejectment of the furniture continued — a tir 
can or two, a little poor crockery lending variety to the 
sound as they crashed upon the heap. And now, amid 
a roar of indignation, pity and grief, three thin women 
one very old, the others in middle life, were led out; one 
of the younger ones was sobbing frantically; the 
other two appeared quite dazed. 

" Seven armed men can fight one in his shirt," quoted 
Orr to the lieutenant, " but here we have three hundred 
armed men against three defenceless women." 

"It always makes me think of the mountain in 
labour, don't you know," returned the lieutenant, " all 
this parade about storming a hut that would fall 
down if you leaned up against it. I was out on this 
damned duty three weeks ago ; we turned out three 
families who owed under £27 between 'em, and what 
with fares and extra pay and car-hire, that day's 
work cost more than £500 — all the people were back 
in their homes before night — that's why Roeglass 
is burning his roofs—" 

" His roofs ? " demurred Titus, " or other people's 
roofs ? " 

" I'll tell you what," said the lieutenant stamping 
his feet, and looking to where the priests and agi- 
tators were standing with the weeping women, "I thinly 
the landlord ought to he compelled to attend his 
own evictions; standing here hour after hour in this 
beastly sleet would — ah, that roof's smoking at last" 
They stood for a moment or two in anxious silence, 
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"till a bright tongue of fire leapt up suddenly through 

ihe smoke, and with a gluttonous licking sound the 

^juick flames sprang from point to point ; sparks flew 

lar in the air, and all the slush and puddles underfoot, 

xeflecting the flames and glare, looked like a sea of 

fire. The flames had now thoroughly seized the 

"building, and their roar was added to the great noise 

of the shouts and yells and curses of the excited 

mob. " Wough ! Wough ! " barked the colonel, at least 

nothing more articulate could be detected by civilian 

ears, but the troops wheeled into marching order, and 

quick as thought, the tramp tramp, tramp tramp, of 

military marching squashed through the slush. 

First went the bright column of red coats, a welcome 
spot of colour, then the sombre, hated uniform of the 
constabulary — black in the winter gloom, and in their 
midst could be seen the iron rods and ladders of 
the crowbar brigade. Road there was none ; they 
struck in a bee line over the wretched fields to the 
next cabin, and as they went, the old music of yells, 
and hoots, and hideous horns, rang in their ears. 
The fleet-footed and the youngsters, however, skim- 
med on in front, and Talbot too pushed forward 
eagerly. As they drew near the cabin it could 
be seen that no defence had been attempted, indeed 
the loyalty of its inhabitants was doubted. They 
Were an old couple who had well-to-do children in 
America, through whom they could have paid the 
feu rent, and the temptation to keep a roof over one's 
head in such weather was overwhelming. Although 
their holding had yielded no profit they were among 
those who offered sixty per cent, but the agent, 
knowing very well that their children would pay the 
feu amount for them, had refused to accept it, and the 
pld people were now merely staying on as caretakers ; 
it was expected that at the last moment they would 
go back on- their neighbours and pay to the full. The 
Aeriff and agent went to the door and urged the old 
people to pay, laying the whole case before them from 
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a variety of points of view, all counselling sul 
sion. 

But during their discourse Talbot stood close b( 
them — silent. The miserable old couple looked 
one power to the other ; the sleet fell in an icy s 
and despite principles of combination Orr exp 
to hear Talbot bid them pay. But the agitator 
grave and speechless, his gloomy eyes fixed ste 
on the wavering pair who exchanged glanc 
question and doubt. "We have not got the mc 
said the old woman, looking appealingly at T 
Orr and the sheriff and the agent were all con\ 
that they had the money and would have pai 
not Talbot been standing there, but they yield 
possession, and themselves helped to carry their 
out into the sleet, weeping meanwhile very pite 
Their unexpected staunchness was greeted with ri 
cheers and M*Dermott and the priests shook 
warmly by the hand, congratulating them on 
steadfastness. Orr watched Talbot closely and 
ceived that he gave no look nor sign of approbat 
he thought of Miss Dromore's words : ' He loot 
me with unutterable woe.' 

The doubted loyalty of this old couple had m\ 
their eviction with more than common interest 
the proposed ejectment of the next family had ] 
popular indignation to fever heat. These peopU 
held a somewhat larger piece of land had 
young children, and the aged parents of the fi 
and mother of his wife lived with them, and wei 
pendant on them. Ignorant and without reso 
they dreaded nothing so much as transplantatioi 
had literally beggered themselves in an atteni 
pay their extortionate rent; yet so much wa 
rental in excess of value that they had now 1 
arrears against them, and would be turned 
without a penny. The farmer in the coura 
desperation had blockaded his house with loj 
bushes and armed himself with stones, and his 
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Eathetic neighbours gathering round him, swore that 
e should not be ejected from the shelter he had built. 
Women as well as men swarmed round the cabin and 
bringing forth stones — no one knows whence — began 
hurling them at the evicting party. The command- 
ing officer besought them to disperse, saying that if 
they would not go peaceably he must order his men 
to charge them with bayonets ; but this threat only 
increased the excitement and two or three women 
-jstepped out in advance of the defenders and bared 
^eir bosoms, the less courageous of both sexes cheer- 
ang to the echo. The commander turned towards 
Talbot, " Their blood will be on your head," he said 
<3old]y, " if you won't bid them disperse, I must order 
xny men to charge." 

There was a moment of silence, the female advance- 
^S^iard, undefended save by their heroism and their 
^^reakness, flashed defiance from their glittering excited 
yes. " Charge ! " The soldiers made a step forward ; 
ot a woman budged or flinched ; power of movement 
forsook Titus, he stood with fists clenched, breathless, 
<iuinb, paralized with horror. 

Talbot rushed forward towards the cabin, and turn- 
ing held up his hand to stay the advancing men. 
"** Fall back," he cried passionately, and then to the 
'Women, " Don't stand to be butchered ! " He was 
terribly excited, one could see that by the glint of his 
^yes, and the tense eagerness of his bearing. " Liv« 
•«uid bear sons, to avenge what you've endured to-day ! " 
The plucky crowd round the cabin, the less valorous 
mob on the safe side of the soldiery, cheered lustily 
while Talbot still facing the defenders directed their 
^persal with a wave of his hand. That scene, the 
lowering sky, the dreary landscape of snowy bog, the 
white-washed barricaded cabin surrounded by tierce 
excited men and women; all seen through the mist of 
driving sleet and a more tangible obstruction of bay- 
onets and helmets, remained with Titus as the typical 
icture of peace in Sligo. 
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" A close shave," said M*Dermott as the crow 
peaceably dispersed. Orr thought that he was goin 
to answer " It was indeed," but his voice died awa 
in a sob. 

The crowd had melted, but the Hickys were n( 
yet evicted ; their home was certainly ill adapted fc 
a fortress ; but they made a stiff fight, and attacke 
the evictors so desperately with stones and boilin 
porridge hurled from slings, that one or two coi 
stables were slightly injured, and it w^as an hou 
before an entrance could be forced. Nor was that tl 
end, the gallant party even then refused to ow 
themselves beaten ; the bailifis brought out word thj 
they refused to quit, and a party of constabulary 
with fixed bayonets, was ordered to evict then 
Titus, quivering with emotion, found himself praj 
ing in a desperate, childish, fetish-worshipping wa;; 
"Oh God, make Richard tell them to come ou 
Oh God, make Richard tell them to come out," bt 
this time Talbot did not speak. The excitement wa 
intense ; scuffling sounds and cries came from withii 
otherwise all was silent: among the thousands as 
sembled outside, there was no sound; the whol 
mind of the multitude was turned to listening, strain 
ing to hear and interpret the sounds from withit 
Talbot and M'Dermott stood in advance near th< 
doors : they did not seem to breathe, and every par 
tide of colour had left even their lips. 

" If this goes on much longer," said M'Dermott, " 
shall die ! " 

It did not go on much longer, a high shrill shri^ 
rent the air, another, another, then two constable 
came out dragging between them a little girl, qui^ 
unhurt, but fighting, scratching, struggling like 
wild cat. Relief from strain, joy, regret that the firsi 
of the garrison was captured, these mingled feelings 
possessed the crowd, who expressed themselves in 
sobs, and cheers, and laughter ; from end to end of 
the multitude there was not a dry eye. 
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Talbot was the most excited of all ; he had not 
known till then how anxious he had been, but now 
lie ran forward, all his face working and quivering, 
" Give her to me ! give her to me ! " he cried, and 
catching her up into his arms, he strained her to his 
bosom, sheltering her from the sleet beneath his cloak, 
kissing her fervently.' He was beside himself with 
emotion ; never in his life had he been so thankful to 
see a creature living ; as for the spectators and their 
opinion of his transports, he never so much as remem- 
bered to think about it. Evidently, the damsel had 
not been the only squealer, for the shrieks from within 
continued, though they had now lost their tragic 
significance. M'Derraott still stood near the door, 
but Talbot, walking further off, set up a bench and 
a couple of chairs that had been thrown out, and on 
one of these he seated himself, the weeping child still 
in his arms. Bending over her, he smoothed her 
lank black hair behind her ears, and taking his hand- 
kerchief he gently dried her eyes. While they sat 
there a boy was dragged out by the scrufF of his neck, 
fighting with his fists, and less effectively than his 
sister, who had made good use of her nails. His 
<^ptors carried him to the bench, and Talbot bidding 
the two children sit with their feet tucked up out 
of the slush, went back to the door. Thence, a few 
pQoments later, the old man was dragged out, resist- 
ijig madly, terribly, uselessly. At the sight of this 
t>eating of skinny withered arms; this stubborn 
planting of weak and fleshless shanks, a shout of 
hatred and indignation burst from five thousand 
ttroats. Both Talbot and M'Dermott ran forward, 
the former bare-headed despite the wind and sleet. 
** It is no use, sir ! " Orr heard him say, " Your fighting 
days are over." He put his arm round the frail old 
fellow — who had began to cough terribly — and sup- 
oorted him to the bench. 
" Don't he know his trade well ! " said the lieute- 
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nant to the agent. " Every look and word, and gestur 
is to make us seem more hateful." 

M'Dermott still stood by the door, but Fathe: 
Mahony and Talbot sat on the bench, one on either sid< 
of the old man, and the little virago, with a charming 
coy feint of refusal, came and perched herself on th< 
agitator s knee. The grandfather, hunched and droop 
ing, was coughing loudly; clearing his throat witl 
unearthly noises, and spitting; shivering under th< 
umbrella that the priest held over his head. All thi 
while the shrieking continued, and the two old womei 
were next brought out, to the intense excitement ot 
the mob. One bore herself with a sullen dignity, bui 
the other was violently hysterical ; at a very slight 
push from a bailiff, she fell into the mud and laj 
there full length, her screams dying into an aged 
feeble sobbing that was piteous to hear. " Oh God ir 
heaven!" roared M'Dermott as he ran to help her 
" That's too far off for the cryin' of the poor to reacl 
*m," said a man in the crowd near Titus. 

The sounds from within were now such as are 
uttered by pigs in their last agony, and sure enough 
the next tenant to emerge was a great sow driven out 
with a zeal that called forth laughter from the crowd, 
for even in that scene of misery, piggy's manoeuvres 
were truly comical. 

The sow was followed by four little children, carried 
out by the constables gently enough and taken to the 
bench whore the old women too were now sitting; 
the youngest, a child not three years old, was numb 
with cold, and there being no shelter from the sleet 
Talbot took the poor whining little bundle of rags and 
held it inside his cloak in his bosom. " He plays it 
low down on us," said the lieutenant. 

Then alone, and with no resistance, came out the 
farmer'^s wife, an eighteen month old infant in her 
arms ; she was not in fit health to carry so great m 
burden, and at the sight of her figure, touchingly 
misshapen, cries of Shame ! Shame ! and groans for 
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I^eglass and Richardson and the bailiffs, burst from 

'<>lie people. There was now only the farmer within, 

iid the inevitable diTioueTYient was not long in 

ing ; roaring with rage, he was dragged out, amid 

jringing cheers for Hicky — a fine burly young fellow, 

'but bleeding profusely at the nose. This injury 

however, was merely a quid pro quo, for two of 

l^ls captors were in the same unsightly condition. 

Tie whole family had been placed under arrest, 

t> mat the women were at once released; Hicky, how- 

e^s/'er, was handcuffed, the spectators yelling and 

sl3.rieking wildly, while some few of them chaffed the 

eonstables on having caught a Samson too strong for 

tl::i.xee hundred men to guard him unmanacled. The 

I>oor fellow raising his chained hands, tried awkwardly 

to wipe the blood from his face, and by his efforts in- 

cireased the ghastliness of his appearance ; one of the 

soldiers laughed and Orr looked round apprehensively ; 

1>^ knew Talbot to be quite capable of returning 

s'^ich an insult with a blow. But happily Talbot was 

y^owhere in sight, and in response to his look round 

i*i was M'Dermott who strode up to him, "By 

h^a.vens, Orr, we've got up quite a show specimen 

foir you ! " 

Orr made no answer; the intense cold, hunger, 

^ Wariness, and above all, horror of the spectacle 

^fore him, rendered him quite speechless, and 

Ml*Dermott reading his livid face went on, " Habit is 

everything, your first eviction is as hard to stomach 

*^ your first cigar." 

Titus smiled wanly ; his attention was fixed by the 

g^oup on the bench and the preparation for unroofing 

^^e house ; the bailiffs had tried to tire it, but it had 

^en saturated with water and would not burn. While 

they were unthatching it, Titus observed Talbot come 

round from behind the far end of it. He had a pail 

^\ iu one hand and a three-legged stool in the other, and 

^*» such of the soldiers as noticed him asked one another 

Y*ri Iwghing, whether he was going a-milking. But 
1- 
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Talbot made his way towards Hicky and beckoning 
him to come a little into the background, he set the 
bucket on the stool. " Here, Mr Hicky, let us make 
you lobk a bit more as a hero should look," he said, 
unbuttoning his shirt sleeves and rolling them up. 
The constables offered to unchain the prisoner, but 
Talbot would accept no favour, and bidding the 
farmer bend over the bucket, he washed the blood 
from his face and dried it with his handkerchief, 
then he did the same by the poor fellow's hands, 
and rubbed the stains as much as possible from his 
clothes. Hicky emerged from the process a round- 
faced pleasant young man, albeit with swollen nose 
and a little bruised about the left eye. 

The demolition of the roof took much longer than 
the firing of the others had done, and when it was 
finished it was too late for further work ; the evening 
had closed in, the dim winter day was over. 

With sundown the frost set in again ; the sleet 
turned to snow and the slush became a sheet of ice ; yet 
in spite of the intense cold it had been proposed that 
an indignation meeting should be held. " You will 
speak for us Mr M'Dermott, will you not ? " asked 
Father Mahony. 

" I should cry," said the soft-hearted Hercules, the 
tears welling up into his eyes. " If I were to attempt 
it, Father Mahony, I should blubber like a baby." 

Father Mahony turned hopefully to the stem and 
tearless figure at his side. *'Well, Mr Talbot, you 
will favour us with a few words." 

" No, sir ; my heart's too full of hatred. Toii_ 
couldn't let your people listen to what I should sajp»^ 
to-day." He looked round for the car, which wj 
standing among half-a-dozen vehicles of all sorts, sen" 
by sympathisers of the well-to-do classes, to conve; 
the evicted families and their goods to the shelter pr(' 
vided for them. 

Father Mahony, understanding rightly that thi 
look round of Talbot's was a preliminary to departur 
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protested that the idea of going away dinnerless was 
not to be thought of — the gentlemen must return with 
him to Rocglass. 

" No, no/' said Talbot ; " you are very kind, sir, but 
that would give us six extra miles' drive ; in this 
snow, and with the roads in this condition, it isn't to 
be thought of." 

Well, certainly that was a drawback, the good 
priest admitted. "And you with your rheumatism 
out this weather without a topcoat ! " 

" Oh ! I've not much faith in topcoats," said Talbot 
loftily. 

Titus turned sharply round. " Why," he exclaimed, 
" what in the world have you done with your cloak ? " 
" Ah ! " struck in Father Fagan, " I thought myself 
that Mr Talbot had on something of a cloak." 

" It was your new — " began Orr eagerly, but Talbot 
cut him short with — 

" Oh don't fidget ! I've got my wraps on the car," 
he spoke in a tone so sharp and offensive that Orr, 
hurt and silenced, reddened to the roots of his hair. 
The clergymen tried to look as though they had not 
heard this ebulition, and M'Dermott grinned nearly 
from ear to ear. " Goodbye," said Talbot abruptly, 
and he went through his leave-takings with a very 
bad grace ; he was indeed feeling heartily ashamed 
of his ill temper, and thought he detected disapproba- 
tion in the manner of everyone present ; he waited 
to take his seat last on the car, expecting that Orr 
^ould get up by M'Dermott. But Orr ran round to 
the off side of the car, and took the front place 
clearly leaving the other for Talbot. "Sit at the 
"^ck," said Talbot gruffly, and Orr immediately 
^oved to the better place. He did not speak, and 
though there was really nothing to be said, Talbot 
c^^cluded that he was offended ; he was perfectly 
*^are that if Orr had spoken to him in so contemptu- 
^^^ a tone before strangers, it would have taken him 
^^eks to get over the affront. 
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The car drove off; the cheering died away in tl: 
distance, and M*Dermott, rummaging in the well for tl 
rugs, said good naturedly, " Have you given away m 
rug, Talbot ? No, here it is ; then just take it an 
wrap it well round your shoulders — " 

"Certainly, if you will wrap mine round yoi 
legs." 

"What?" cried M'Dermott teasingly. He gave 
long whistle of surprise, and went on in a banterir 
tone, " No, no, thou Sybarite : I'll never profit by thi 
thou hast withheld from the poor ; keep thy rug f< 
thine own legs." 

Orr was unfolding his rug, and held out one end < 
it towards Talbot, who accepted it, saying i 
M*Dermott, " No, no ; Orr will give me a share of his 
The rug was not a large one, and to tuck it firm! 
round both they had to move very near to oi 
another. 

The car was badly built, and jolted a good dea 
Talbot put his arm behind Orr to grasp the bac 
rail ; they were huddled up very much together. 

A corner of the shawl that was round Talboi 
shoulders flew out and struck M'Dermott across tl 
face : he laughed. " Getting up an illness sati 
factorily, Talbot ? " he asked teasingly. 

"Well, probably we are all doing that," retumc 
Talbot tersely. 

" By Jove, yes ! Orr looked a little pale about tl 
gills — You didn't like yourself, did you Orr ? I f e 
a little queer myself when you, Talbot, began spoutir 
Macbeth to the ladies. Bring for — " 

" Oh shut up," cut in Talbot hotly, " we are not i 
the larking vein, M*Dermott." 

M'Dermott found it easy to believe this assertior 
he had known Talbot for fifteen years or more, ar 
had never come across the larking vein; and the stor 
considerably embellished, of Talbot and the larkiii 
vein subsequently went the round of the party ; but i 
the moment he felt a little ashamed of his ow 
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frivolity — the natural reaction from the emotions 
of the day. "One gets accustomed," he murmured 
apologetically between the puffs of his pipe. " One 
gets accustomed, though by Jove, Talbot, I don't 
believe j'ou do ! " 

"Yea, I'm accustomed! We're all accustomed! 
Before our birth were accustomed to the injustice 
of the world ! Should I be sitting here with my mind 
full of the hopes of dinner, if I was not hardened 
to the misery of my fellow men ? " 

" Hardened ! Gad ! you behaved in a hardened 
manner ! When I saw you catch up those populous 
young kids and warm them in your bosom — when 
you stained your hands to wash that poor wretch's 
llood — I thought to myself. That man's the only 
Christian here — " 

" Well, as to Christian, I don't know, M'Dermott," 
©aid Talbot, turning so as to face him, " * An eye for an 
^ye, and a tooth for a tooth ! ' That's not a Christian 
doctrine. My memory would be very short if I'd 
forgotten the time when I was a dreadful thing to 
oonie near. Strangers and servants risked their lives, 
€ind more, to nurse me with the tenderest, most un- 
shrinking pity. I'd be too vile to breathe if I forgot 
the debt I owe to strangers and the poor ! " There 
'Was a tense suppressed emotion about his voice, and 
the tremor of his person revealed to Orr that he was 
deeply moved. He pressed his hand and Talbot 
returned the pressure. 

" What a sentimental old dear you are, Talbot ! " 
Cried M'Dermott warmly, leaning over the car towards 
him. " Those women were as safe from infection as 
you are yourself now— and as to Harris, he would 
have been an ungrateful beast to leave you after 
eating your bread ten years, and when, at that very 
moment, his old idiot of a father was under your roof 
living at your expense." 

"Yes; as to Harris there was no middle course," 
assented Talbot. " He had to do a base act or a noble 
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one. But, M'Dermott, he did it very nobly — they all 
did — they were beyond all praise." 

"And ril be bound you paid them beyond all 
precedent." 

"But Richard's is the generous standpoint," cried 
Orr. " We can't lessen obligations by belittling 
thera, and after all, even the highest of us owe our 
lives to the pity of our neighbours — pity for our 
mother's travail helped us into the world, and but 
for pity we must have died before we were twelve 
hours old." 

" Gad, then," cried M'Derraott, " I wish Roeglass had 
encountered women of his own metal at that tender 
age!" 

" He's a useful ipan though," said Talbot, " and saves 
a deal of talking, you have only got to say, * Roeglass,' 
and the densest blockhead in the House of Commons 
knows what you mean by the evils of landlordism. 
He'll do more towards passing a Home Rule Bill than 
either you or I, M*Dermott," he drew the rug more 
tightly round him. 

"He seems to have passed a Local Option Bill 
already," said M'Dermott dolefully. " I told our man 
to stop at the first shebeen. I'm dead of cold — you 
don't happen to have a drop of whisky left, Orr — of 
course Talbot has bestowed all his upon the poor." 
But Orr had not brought a flask and Talbot's was 
empty, the shebeen was never passed, and they sank 
into silence till the horse, blind with snow, slid and 
stumbled into the street of Prestontown. 



XX 



Talbot made the return journey in a silence as grim 
as that in which he had passed the morning hours; 
he was indeed trying to persuade himself that a cer- 
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tain very unpleasant thing was not his duty ; really 
he did not see why he should feel himself called upon 
to write to Roeglass. The League had written both 
to Roeglass and Richardson ; Father Mahony had 
written ; the leading tenants had laid the case 'of 
their poorer neighbours before his lordship; the tenants 
at large had drawn up a statement and signed a round- 
robin, but none of these appeals had been acknow- 
ledged by so much as a halfpenny postcard ; he had 
no reason to believe that a letter from himself would 
be better received. And it would be extremely 
distasteful to him to lay himself open to the chance of 
insult — to ask a grace, albeit for other persons, from 
such a man as Roeglass. Had he known that Roeglass 
was his successful rival, it would have been absolutely 
impossible to him to have addressed him, but no breath 
of gossip concerning Miss Fetherston had reached him. 
His antagonism to Roeglass was merely a natural 
antipathy against a landlord who, being rich, was 
avaricious, unpitying and unjust towards the poor 
— against a man who was idle, frivolous and low 
lived. 

Talbot, to do him justice, was quite incapable of 
political antipathies, and respected good men and 
merciful landlords, even if their political ardour be- 
trayed them into unmeasured denunciations, and as- 
persions on the personal character of Home Rulers. If 
a man lived on his estate, rented his land fairly, and 
granted a reasonable reduction, it signified mighty 
little if he chose to say and believe that Richard 
Talbot appropriated a considerable share of the Land 
League funds, and expended them in personal de- 
bauchery. Talbot knew that many very good men are 
so constituted that they can't believe that a man who 
differs from them, can yet be honest. Harrington was 
like that ; he sincerely believed every landlord to be 
a thorough -paced scoundrel, and when he heard of a 
good deed done by an aristocrat, he could not rest till 
he had traced it to some iniquitous motive. Talbot 
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knew that there are Barringtons in both parties, and 
that they are often very good fellows at heart; he 
had once pleaded for some tenants to a hot-blooded 
young landlord, who in the heat of oratory had 
described him as a " hideous blackhearted ruffian, with 
a character as riddled with holes as his complexion/' 
and he had made his appeal without the slightest 
distaste. The lad was a good lad, and as for the 
compliments, why, he would soon learn that, setting 
aside all questions of taste, 'tis bad policy to taunt an 
opponent with his misfortunes. And the lad had 
justified Talbot's good opinion, by granting the mercy 
that had been pleaded for. But with Roeglass it was 
another matter — it was mere waste of time and ink 
to appeal to a heartless little ape like that. Never- 
theless, instead of going to bed when he had an- 
swered the pile of thirty or forty letters that had 
been delivered during his absence, he remained at 
his writing table and wrote a very long letter to 
Boeglass, stating that to his personal knowledge, nine 
out of every ten tenants were utterly unable to pay, 
describing the day's work, and ending with an appeal 
to Roeglass' humanity. Like the majority of his 
colleagues, Talbot possessed some literary talent, and 
the letter was a really eloquent performance. But 
to himself when he read it over, it seemed a very 
colourless and unimpressive reflection of the truth, 
and he hoped nothing from his venture. Still he 
felt bound to leave no chance untried, and weary as 
he was, he forced himself to write to Roeglass' cousin, 
and heir presumptive. Colonel Coote, entreating him 
to use any influence he might possess on the side of 
mercy. It was past two when he carried his letters 
to the post and, with a dreary certainty of their 
futility, sent them on their way. 

Day after day the evictions continued, the week 
drew to a close ; still Roeglass made no sign, but on 
Saturday evening Talbot received a letter in which 
Colonel Coote, after presenting his compliments to Mr 
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Talbot, stated that he, though diflFering in polities 
very widely from Mr Talbot was scandalised, as every 
humane person must be, at the moment which his 
cousin had chosen for the vindication of his rights. 
He had written to Lord Roeglass, and had forwarded 
to him Mr Talbot's very impressive letter, which he felt 
sure no one could read without emotion; but, his cousin 
having made the affair a point of honour, he had 
little hope of changing his determination; in fact, 
to disabuse Mr Talbot's mind of any false hopes on 
the subject, Colonel Coote would state that he had 
already urged Lord Roeglass vainly to more merciful 
courses. 

As luck would have it Saturday was one of the 
days on which Talbot was laid up with his rheuma- 
tism ; and Considine who had chanced to hear that 
lie was invalided had come round to spend the evening 
ivith him. Harris, when he brought in the letters 
found the friends a little heated by political discussion, 
lor Considine, who was an extremist, had been trying 
Cks usual to convince the younger man of the futility of 
peaceable agitation. It was Considine who had kindled 
the boy Talbot's patriotism, and he felt it hard that his 
pupil should have grown up to differ from him so 
^Vridely. Since Talbot had arrived at manhood they 
had gone over this ground very frequently, and though 
the conversion of the Gladstonian Liberals had materi- 
ally strengthened Talbot's position, Considine was as 
opposed to parliamentary agitation as ever he had 
l:ieen. " In my eyes, my dear Richard, this victory of 
yours bears a fatal resemblance to defeat ; population 
decreases, the number of evictions is greater in each 
rnonth than during that which preceded it, and I 
^m given to understand that the recent emigration 
^returns show that those driven into exile are consi- 
tierably in excess of their normal numbers ; a bill for 
clepriving Ireland for all eternity of the right of free 
speech is now before Parliament, and the leaders of 
the people axe, at this moment, on trial before a packed 
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jury on a charge of criminal conspiracy. A more hope- 
less — degraded — " 

Talbot stretched out his hand for the letters which 
Harris oflFered him, and reading * Aldershot ' as the 
postmark of one, said, "This must be from Coote; 
shall we look at it ? " He tore the envelope and read it 
aloud — " I wish to Heaven the property was his ! " 

" And Roeglass will resume the evictions on Mon- 
day?" asked Considine. "I regret now that I did 
not accompany Barrington this morning. I shall 
be unable to leave my business next week. . I might 
however run down to-morrow for the day." 

" You might, if you have any mind to spend a day 
in hell, and with a pretty good chance of being laid up 
as a consequence; it would give you some idea, though, 
of what it must be to be poor in such weather." 

" And I have never witnessed anything of the kind. 
I certainly think I shall run down in the morning." 

When, an hour later, he left Talbot's door, snow was 
falling, and before morning all sound was muffled by 
the thick soft whiteness that clothed the world ; 
but the snow had cleared the sky, and the sun 
shone glitteringly in the blue heavens. It was pierc- 
ingly cold; a keen wind blew the sharp, pricking 
snow from house tops and tree branches, but the 
air was exhilarating and light ; Considine liked cold 
weather, and took the morning train to Preston- 
town. There was no car at the station, but he stopd 
in no danger of mistaking his road, for the snow of 
the night had not been deep enough to efface the 
traces of military tramping between Prestontown 
and the scene of the eviction : to arrive there he had 
only to follow the beaten track along the hedgeless 
road that traversed the bog. It was past noon, Mass 
was long over, and no one was stirring abroad ; the 
cold was too intense to be faced willingly by half- 
clothed backs and naked limbs, the cottiers were all 
within doors huddled over their smoky fires, sitting 
sometimes facing, sometimes back to the embers, while 
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the off side was chilled by the piercing cold that rose 
from the mud floor, and penetrated the roof, and 
whistled draughtily under and round the door and* 
window frame, and through the crevices of the poor 
walls. As Considine passed a cabin the sound of 
coughing smote his ear ; he paused and then walked 
on, at the next cabin the same thing happened, and 
at the third the same. 

He walked on till he came to a strange little colony ; 

huts and wigwams stood by the roadside — quaint 

under their covering of snow, and hard by them stood 

the charred, blackened, roofless ruins, that had been 

the homes of the poor creatures who, in punishment 

for their poverty, had been cast on the mercy of the 

winter wind. For politics had nothing to do with the 

refusal of these poor people to pay their rents ; their 

land was incapable of yielding revenue, and all the 

coin they ever touched was earned in the English 

harvest fields. The harvesting had been bad, and no 

power on earth could wring the rents out of these 

people, who were now ejected, and their improvements 

confiscated in lieu of the arrears that had been 

allowed to accumulate under Roeglass* more merciful 

predecessor. Considine*s heart burned within him at 

the cruel cowardice of this man, who, while turning 

lis tenantry penny less, shelterless, into the frost and 

snow, did not dare to come within gunshot of them. 

Tet there seemed little enough to fear from these 

stricken people, whose mild features wore a dreary look 

of unresentf ul despondency. Considine, explaining who 

le was, went from wigwam to wigwam, from hovel 

^ hovel, leaving in each such solid comfort in silver 

«is he was able. But the distress was beyond anything 

^hat he had pictured ; every starved face was pinched 

«aid purple with cold, everyone sat or moved a 

lunched and huddled figure, hugging the thin arms 

close to the thin ribs, clothing as much of the hollow 

chest as possible with the gaunt outspread hands. 

Everyone, young and old, was lame with chilblains. 
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and the aged moaned in a monotony of misery more 
heartbreaking than the shrill squealing of the hungry 
babies. The children, for the most part, nestled close 
to their mothers, who had all parted with every 
trace of youth and beauty, and appeared all alike 
thin, haggard, drawn, with their wan fjiices blue and 
blotched with cold ; with eyes half closed from weak- 
ness, dull and with red swollen lids, and with parched, 
hungry lips strained and parted over their eager 
teeth. Many were shivering as though with ague, 
and their teeth chattered incessantly ; influenza was 
epidemic, and despite their icy shivers the sufferers 
were parched with fever ; coughs of every variety 
were heard in each hovel, with here and there the 
terrible gasping wheeze of asthma and bronchitis, 
and the wail of rheumatic agony. Everywhere 
Considine was well received, and he noted with sur- 
prise that no one begged of him — More marvellous 
still, through all that unconscious moan of misery no 
one complained, none was betrayed by suffering into 
unkindness towards his neighbour. . Bad was the best 
accommodation, but such as it -was the best was de- 
voted to the sick, the aged, and the little ones, and 
many a father sat in his tattered shirt that his coat 
might serve as a blanket for his brood. And among 
all the moaning of the aged, the snifling, coughing, 
wheezing, wailing and shivering there mingled words 
of kindness — snatches of faithful patient prayer. 
Never had Considine seen such deep misery, never 
seen suffering borne in so sweet a spirit. Bodily 
weakness must bear the praise of some part of this 
superhuman resignation ; none but the sick had other 
food than the home-grown watery potatoes, but for 
the very ill, the marvellous charity of their half 
starved neighbours provided milk, tea, eggs and 
whisky, and in one or two cases roast chicken. Those 
who had still their roof to cover them, seemed little 
better off than the evicted ; and Considine asked him- 
self how any man could demand money of such poor 
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creatures ? He repeated the question again and again, 
but his heart left it unanswered. Well clothed though 
he was, he felt perished with cold, and the anguish of 
his futile pity was so ^eat that this day's tramp was 
indeed a hell to him. Yet the distress that he beheld 
was not a hundredth part of that which existed in Ire- 
land at that moment, not a tithe of what would exist 
on that estate a month later ; the fear of what would 
come was the dominant note everywhere. So and so 
shelters us now be-nigh ts ; God help us when his turn 
comes," he heard in the wigwam — and in the cabin," we 
have still the roof to cover us, the Lord be praised ! " 

And who was the man who was causing this misery ? 
No hard pressed debtor like Lord Dromore, but a rich 
man. A man who had boasted that his tenants 
combine as they might, never could break him. The 
land had been bog when these people — swept from 
the richer grazing lands — had squatted on it, at first 
without rent, then at a price that grew, and grew, 
always beyond the possibility of full payment, and 
the land from which these poor creatures were cast 
out was of their creation, just as the burnt houses 
had been built by their labour and at their cost. 

" He has no heart ; he has no pity," Considine re- 
peated to himself as, in the early winter darkness, he 
tramped back to the station ; " he has no pity, he has 
no pity " — the words had a strange familiar ring as of 
a half recalled quotation — " *he had no pity,' yes, that 
was it — he had no pity, the man shall surely die — 
because he had no pity." 

It was late when Considine reached home, and he 
spoke only afew words to his daughter; and then saying 
that he was tired, he locked himself into his own. room. 
His heart was rent with violent agitation ; he wished 
to be alone, to answer the question his heart asked 
him. How could this tyrant be restrained from his 
oppression ? Who could compel the pitiless to mercy ? 

All parties had sought to move him and all had 
failed. The Government, his heir, his tenantry, the 
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priests, the League, all had appealed to him, but none 
had moved him. The law was on his side ; the law 
framed by the alien rich to grind the native poor. 
The governors of the country acknowledged Roeglass 
an oppressor, and upheld his oppression. For such 
Government, for such law, Considine had not an iota 
of respect. In his eyes, obedience to law, unless law 
be just, was mere superstition, contemptible fetish wor- 
ship ; but before condemning the law, onie must make 
sure where justice lay. Considine paced his room, 
arms folded, head a trifle bent, seeking out precedents 
from a source which would be accepted as a tribunal 
by all nations. * David when he was an hungered, ate 
the shew bread which was not lawful for him to eat.* 
In doing that he broke a more than human law — yet 
he was justified, and why ? Simply because he was an 
hungered; and the great right of man to live oflf the 
fruits of the earth covers all other rights. Even the 
ox that trod the com could not be muzzled, because 
as a labourer he had a right to the first fruits of his 
labour. 

* This is God*s law,' repeated Considine to himself, 
* the law of God and the law also of the natural justice. 
From Moses to Mill the teaching of all teachers is the 
same ; the first right of man is to live by his labour ; 
before this claim all others must give way.' Considine 
paused here and tried to be his own antagonist, but he 
found no thought to controvert his argument, so he 
continued, still pacing up and down ; ' and if his claim 
be not recognised by law — by laws passed by aliens 
against the will of the nation? — if the lives of many are 
at the mercy of one merciless man ? What then ; what 
then ; what then ? ' He walked to and fro in extremest 
agitation, for from the days when the Lord raised up 
as a saviour, Ehud the Benjaminite, to the day when 
just Mazzini placed the dagger in the hand of the 
assassin, all history gave him one answer * the man 
shall surely die.' 

And from that answer Considine shrank back. He 
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had little of the modern horror of assassination ; his 
point of view was more in sympathy with that of the 
Jew of old, of the Englishman three hundred years 
ago — he held that it was at times expedient that one 
man shbuld die for the people. The knowledge that 
he held these views caused the Parliamentary agi- 
tators to dislike and distrust him. Talbot alone had 
regarded these opinions of Considine's as mere ab- 
stract theory, no more likely to influence his actions 
than a taste for tragic poetry ; and, indeed, despite 
his theories, Considine now held back. Murder is a 
dangerous precedent, a desperate remedy even for a 
desperate ill. * Vengeance belongeth to the Lord,' but 
accept that beautiful doctrine and what becomes of 
all human legislation ? Moreover, he said to himself 
he did not want vengeance ; he had no wish to kill 
Roeglass, all he desired was to check his oppressions. 
Death is -a, penalty that one man recoils from inflict- 
ing on another ; but the power of taking life is the 
one weapon of the oppressed. He halted and ques- 
tioned himself ; but view it as he would, it appeared 
to him quite incontrovertible that for the oppressed 
there is no middle course between the meek endurance 
of wrong and the death of the wrongdoer ; they have 
no law; they can inflict no legal penalty; they can 
compel no man either to justice or mercy. 

Boeglass admitted that he had made his tenants 
murderers at heart ; he dared not come within gun- 
shot of them, yet by his. cruelty he was driving 
them to desperate courses. Considine sat by his 
fire, and for a long while remained without move- 
ment ; he was summing up the evidence, and it was 
«dl against Roeglass. The verdict of guilty was given 
ty no packed jury, but by honest men of every shade 
of thought, by government and nationalist, landlord 
and tenant, whig and tory, throughout the three 
kingdoms. So at least it appeared to Considine who 
forgot that he had taken upon himself the oflSces 
of prosecutor, jury and judge. Convinced of his 
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utter impartiality he passed death sentence sadly 
but with no more feeling of blood guiltiness than the 
judge who condemns the murderer to the gallows. 
His conclusion seemed to him inevitable, but none- 
theless, it threw him into a state of intense distress 
and agitation. The executioner far less than the 
judge is the instrument of the murderer's death, but on 
him the odium rests ; and if Considine's judgment was 
carried out, himself must execute it. He recoiled 
with loathing from that task ; for some time his 
mind refused even to think of this repulsive thing. 
He shivered, his distaste amounted to physical nausea; 
he heaped some coal on his fire, and walking to 
and fro, sifted the reasons for his loathing. Why 
was the thought of killing Roeglass so hateful? 
He would have rejoiced to hear that the man was 
dead ; he would have commended anyone who rid the 
world of this plague. But despite all reasoning he 
turned with revulsion from the contemplation of the 
deed. Ho paced to and fro quickly, and as he went he 
clenched and unclenched his hands. His heart failed 
for very agitation, he sat down in his chair gasping, 
faint, bathed in a cold sweat: he had not argued 
it out; he had not resolved to do it, but he knew 
perfectly well that his argument would lead to 
that resolve : he felt powerless to withdraw — it was 
as though an unseen force compelled him. Shrink- 
ing, recoiling from the black future, he still pressed 
on into it ; repeating to himself that it was his fate, 
inevitable, inexorable as death. 

To take a man unawares ! To kill him without 
warning ! To fall on him unarmed! Impossible ! But 
then the man who killed Roeglass must pay for the 
life he took with his own. Unconsciously the extreme 
personal danger removed his scruples : to his mind, it 
detracted from the dastardliness of the act. After a 
long pause, in which he sat motionless and unconscious 
he rose, and leaning on the chimney-shelf looked long 
and sorrowfully at Stella's portrait. For the first time 
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he wavered, and lifting the picture from its place he 
took it in his hand. An unnerving tenderness came 
upon him ; for a while he was conscious only that 
the thing in his hand was the portrait of his dear, 
dear daughter ; but it was one of his own photographs 
and a very good one ; pleasure in its technical beauties 
succeeded to his tender feeling, and as he looked, he 
regarded it more and more as a mere study of light 
and shade. In fact he was tired out by the desperate 
intensity of thought and resolve ; utter indifference 
and stupid drowsiness possessed him, he threw off his 
clothes quickly, and soon as his head touched the 
pillow he fell asleep. 

In his dreams he was sitting in a snowy ditch, his 
legs were bare, his back covered only by a tattered 
shirt ; his breath came in the spasmodic shuddering 
sobs of starvation — like the breathing of the men he had 
visited that day. He was young again, and his wife, 
his coat wrapped round her, was nestling up to him 
coughing — coughing that terrible cough that tore her 
delicate frame. He bent down to look at her but 
scarcely recognised her face ; its loveliness was gone ; 
purple and nipped, wan and drawn, she looked up with 
dull and patient eyes, and smiled just such a smile 
as those women had smiled on him that day ; and 
through it all the ceaseless wailing of the baby — the 
wailing child he had begotten — smote him like a re- 
proach. He could not endure it for another moment; 
he struggled and woke. Thank God it was a dream ! 
A dream for him, reality for thousands of his fellow- 
countrymen ! He sprang out of bed and looked out 
into the night where snow was still falling. To-day, 
to-morrow, every day Roeglass would continue his 
hellish work, and Colonel Coote would have been 
more merciful ! He hurriedly threw on some clothes, 
and began pacing up and down; his head was hot 
and feverish, his blood ran like liquid fire in his 
veins ^ blind rage against this tyrant consumed him, 
his heated imagination was tilled with burning 
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resentment of the injuries of the defenceless poor. 
Ho would go to London and ask to see Roeglass, 
but on what excuse ? He walked up and down for 
some time asking himself this ; then it occurred to him 
that Roeglass was not personally acquainted with his 
agent. He would say he was Richardson, and thus he 
would give the man his chance ; he would not rouse 
the man's pride by announcing his own political views. 
In his character of Richardson he would argue and 
entreat ; as agent to his employer he would tell the 
Earl that he was too unmerciful ; he would describe 
the sights that he had seen, and then if he would not 
listen — 

Considine unlocked his door softly and stole noise- 
lessly downstairs. On his study table lay a silver hilted 
dagger that served him for a paper knife, he passed his 
thumb along the edge of it ; it was too much blunted ; 
he must buy his tool in London — to-morrow. He 
returned upstairs and finished his dressing, for he was 
now broad awake, feeling as though he could never 
feel the need of sleep again. 

At breakfast time, after reading his letters, he told 
Stella that one of them summoned him to London on 
business connected with a new method of printing 
photographs. He had thought out this scheme during 
the early morning hours, and with no hesitation he 
went on to tell her that the patent was for sale ; if 
he took it up he would need a good deal of money ;" 
she must go to the bank for him and cash a cheque 
for two hundred pounds in gold. The reason, he felt, 
did not hold water, but Stella's was not an enquiring* 
or distrustful mind. She usually acted as his cashier,, 
and to her mild devotion a request to cash a thousand- 
pounds would have excited no wonder. Considine 
would have preferred going to the Bank himself 
though he did not explain to himself why he needed 
the money at all, but the sum to be cashed was so 
unusually large that he felt that Stella's innocence 
alone could raise it above suspicion. In this he 
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judged wisely, her candid iunocence served better 
than any scheming ; she handed the cheque as simply 
as though it had been for a tithe of the amount, and 
wrapt in her dreamy thoughts never observed the 
questioning astonishment of the clerks. 

When Considine returned to dinner, he took the 
money without remark, indeed he was unusually silent 
throughout the meal, and Stella thought that he said 
good-bye to her a trifle coldly. He told her that he 
might be absent a week — perhaps less, certainly not 
more — and this fictitious absence was so absolutely 
unimportant compared with the real one that in his 
anxiety to conceal the emotion with which his heart 
was bursting he over-acted his indifference. At parting 
from her he endured the bitterness of death. Yet on 
the journey he thought little of his daughter; he was 
framing his plan, was rehearsing how he would en- 
treat the Earl, how he would kill him, how he would 
proudly render himself up, willing to give his life for 
the life he had taken. Throughout the night, his 
thoughts revolved ever and ever in the same circle 
and he was precisely in the same mood in which he 
had left Dublin, when at half-past ten the next morn- 
ing he presented himself at the door of Lord Roeglass. 



Xtl 



Considine stood looking at his work; his heart 
paralysed with horror, sick with intolerable longing 
to undo his deed. The misdeeds of his victim faded 
into nothingness, now that he lay there young and 
dead. This revulsion of feeling was the work of an 
instant ; a fierce delight in forcing the knife through 
the resisting flesh ; a stream of blood spurting* from 
breast and mouth — and then remorse. He was in a 
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frenzy, all the blood of his body rushed to his head ; 
he was stifled, and a blind dimness darkened his eyes: 
he was like to have fainted. Was he mad now, or had 
he been mad before ? One or the other, for everything 
and every point of view was changed. After a moment 
of struggle for calm and consciousness, a marvellous 
quickness of perception came to him, and he, whose 
mind habitually moved so slowly, saw, as if by 
inspiration, what it would be best to do. Almost 
without thinking he stepped quickly to the door and 
shot the bolt, then he went to the window which 
gave onto a garden, and lowered the blinds. He had 
told himself beforehand that he should not even try 
to escape, but now his chief thought was how he 
could best elude discovery. The breakfast cloth was 
laid, its white drapery fell almost to the floor, and at 
the side of it lay the murdered man. 

Underneath, yes — underneath. And the great deep 
arm chair pushed up to cover the bloodpool on the 
carpet. But there was something to be done first. 
Considine bent down, and shuddering with revulsion 
drew the dead man's handkerchief from his pocket and 
crammed it into the gaping wound, then he looked 
round for something with which to staunch the 
flow of blood from the mouth. His eye fell on 
the table napkin lying rumpled where Roeglass- 
had laid It down beside his plate. He took it 
up, and sick with loathing, and horror, and revulsion^ 
forced a corner of it into the mouth. Great God, that^ 
he had brought himself to this ! He was sane now z. 
he had been mad before. He dare not trust himselC 
to think ; he must keep thought at bay, must deafen- 
the legion voices with which remorse was shouting ii^ 
his ears. Now he must act; he could think later^ 
but now he must shake off thought, and act, yes act^ 
yes act — muttering this he re-arranged the room 
quiejily and quickly, pushing his victim loathingly" 
under the deeply-draped table. Trembling he looked 
at himself in the mirror : only on his gloves could he 
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see any — trace : he tore them off, threw them into the 
fire, and with the poker held them down in the blaze; 
his breath came loud and whistling : he choked, his 
heart scarcely beat. Where should he go, what should 
he do ? At least he must go away from here. He 
moved stealthily to the door, and stood there listen- 
ing. Unbroken silence — a swift glance back into the 
dining-room ; still silence : he listened again, turned 
back the bolt, unlatched the door, and looked out 
into the hall. It was the busy morning hour, the 
servants were at their work ; no one was in sight ; he 
<;ame out, closed the door quickly behind him, locked 
3t and pocketed the key — delay was what he must 
I)lay for — he went quickly across the hall, opened the 
outer door, and a moment later stood in the winter 
sunshine — free. 

His knees gave way beneath him; he felt weak, 
Efaint, half -paralysed ; every footfall in the street be- 
hind him seemed to be following him, and he shrank 
mth terror from the glance of every passer by. But 
uy an effort he abstained from turning his head, and 
talked with what outward calm he could down the 
liireet into Piccadilly; his mind was still too dis- 
►xaught for thought ; the most he could demand of it 
^as to recall a quiet place for reflection, and it 
i-^iggested the National Gallery. Soon he came upon 
u hansom crawling slowly along, plying for hire ; he 
tailed it, and had himself taken to the National 
3-allery, and there seated himself in view of the 
i?"ierge aux Rochers. Beforehand he had believed 
-liat it was his intention to give himself up, boasting 
>iroudly that he had rid the world of a tyrant, but 
cie now felt no pride in what he had done ; the sudden 
spring upon an unarmed man ; the quiver of the 
young flesh beneath his knife, the hot stream gushing 
from wound and mouth ; these were no things to brag 
ot, and their memory sickened him. Still, as he 
thought it over, he did not blame himself, only he 
Wondered why he had wrecked his life and Stella's ; 

L 
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why he had constituted himself the executioner and 
taken on himself, unasked, this hateful office. He had 
believed that he should give himself . up, yet there 
must have been some unconscious insincerity in this 
belief, else why had he provided himself with funds 
and had the forethought to buy a " Bradshaw ?" This 
he now took from his pocket and began studying it. 
He could not give his whole mind to this, for his 
thoughts reverted to the gulf that one moment had 
placed between himself and his past and other men, 
and he was filled with regret for the unfading gloom 
that must darken his remaining years. ' But after all,' 
he admitted to himself, ' this rigid line, separating the 
keeper from the breaker of the laws is not without 
its merits, for most unquestionably it is to the advan- 
tage of the community that the one righteous law 
breaker should suffer, rather than that every man 
should be suffered to become a law unto himself.' 
During this meditation he turned over the pages of 
his ' Bradshaw,* comparing various routes. Yes — this 
would on the whole be his best plan, he would leave — 
No — those boats sailed only on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, and to-day — Yes, this was Tuesday: From 
Southampton to St. Malo — he searched — those boats 
sailed on the same days : he felt in a trap : then he 
found that the Cherbourg boats sailed on Tuesdays 
leaving Southampton at half-past ten at night. That 
must be a little frequented route, it would not be well 
watched. He would leave Waterloo at ten to six; 
cross, and attempt to get down the coast into Spain. 
In the meantime he must buy a few clothes, and must 
make such changes as were practicable in his appear- 
ance. After some reflection, he decided that the 
initial risk of exciting suspicion by getting himself 
shaved, was less than the perpetual risk of keep- 
ing' a beard which might serve to identify him any 
moment. He had left his portmanteau at Euston, 
and the comparative risks of claiming this and buy- 
ing new luggage had to be weighed. To undertake a 
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journey without luggage, would be to court 
cion, and he shrank from the ordeal of going 
shop to shop, nor did he see clearly how he 
[ contrive to get his new purchases into his yet 
ught portmanteau. Still he decided that this 
ul risk was less than that of travelling with his 
luggage marked with his name. 
) put otf the ordeal from minute to minute, till his 
action began to excite notice and curiosity, more- 
time increased the risk ; with an effort he pulled 
elf together ; if he was to change his appearance 
6 the news of the murder was abroad, there was 
aae to be lost, for it was already after noon. He 
ind went out ; shrinking almost perceptibly from 
r one he passed. His heart was in his mouth ; 
as unable to suppress a start at every sound ; he 
ined that every eye was upon him, and though 
irove desperately to look unconcerned, he felt as 
yh a guilty mien betrayed him. There was 
mg he dreaded so much as necessity for speech, 
ise from the strangeness of the voices round him, 
lew that his own must sound as strange, and for 
reason he felt it would be safer to make his 
jsary purchases from foreigners, and to get 
elf shaved by a foreign barber. Such an one he 
d doubtless find in Leicester Square. But London, 
yh fairly familiar to him, was still a foreign city, 
at the foot of the National Gallery steps he 
ed for a moment wondering the way to Leicester 
,re : then he remembered you turned up by St 
m's Church and walked towards Seven Dials, 
TOM came to a wide street on the left. He was 
that the route was crowded, for the squalid busy 
t teaming with life imparted a sense of safety, 
the men who brushed by him were obviously 
»ped up in their own concerns. His perceptions 
t keenly awake, and he observed with curious 
faction the absence of ideality among the type, 
ich company he could not feel himself inferior ; 
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together," continued Talbot. " You are staying there ? " 
^Could Miss Considine be ill, he wondered. What 
30uld have brought Considine over at a time when he 
had said he could not possibly leave his business — 
something serious wa.s wrong — and more anymore the 
3onviction was forced upon him that the something 
^rong was in Considine hinvself. The man looked 
?vild enough to be mad, and ill enough to be dying.) 

" I am not," said Considine coldly. He was terribly 
LJUioyed at this chance meeting, which weighed him 
■.own, making him feel unable to struggle against his 
^tte. How could he shake off Richard ; how, without 
L ragging him into the affair, entreat secrecy as to 
■lis visit to London, and bid him leave him ? 

"Well then, Mr Considine," said Talbot, speaking 
ca his most affectionate tone, " take my advice, don't 
"^3 on. You. can have no idea how ill you look, you 
:m:e perfectly worn out. I'm so glad I met you. Let 
^e hail a cab, and drive with you to your hotel." 
Wle spoke eagerly, and several of the passers by 
earned to look at him, for his fine figure, kingly 
^Lrriage and scarred face, made him a remarkable 
:>^king personage at all times, and at this moment, 
'^ was wearing an Liverness cape — the one left at 
K-oeglass, having perforce found a successor. 

"My dear Richard," cried Considine bitterly, his 
y^es fixed on a couple of staring errand boys. " Your 
'Onerous sympathy is like to cost me dear ! " 

Talbot started: Considine was not in the least 

*^dicted to making ungracious speeches; or to speak- 

i^in other than a suave deliberate tone ; his manner 

^as strange; and his pallor, his wild eyes and the 

'Nervous twitching of his hands forced Talbot to the 

<^iiclusion that he was insane. Yes, it must be that 

^e was mad. He saw plainly that Considine wished 

to be quit of him, but there was so much desperation 

iix the man's eyes that he dared not leave him — 

**Well," he said quietly, "since you're so busy, I 

mustn't detain you ; let us walk on." 
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b befogged, like one who has awoke suddenly in- 
known plax^e. Talbot's question conveyed littlev 

mind, and he felt neither interest nor wonder 
.ring Talbot bid the man drive to the British 
im. He had not analysed his feeling, but he 

a hateful weight of endebtedness when Talbot 

himself at his side and explained that his lodg- 
rere in Bloomsbury, and that it would be safer to 

down not quite at his door. Considine did not 
imself what Talbot's livid, horror-stricken face 
d him to expect — not treachery but equally not 
rotection, and his pride shrank from accepting 
;o coldly offered, so, resolved not to be outdone 

in aloofness or generosity he said, "To offer 
bnce to you in the open street was to subject 
f to a risk that you could not reasonably expect 
> incur even on your behalf, but I have not 
aallest intention of dragging you into a com- 
sing position." 

)u have not dragged me into any position," sisiid 
) coldly. " You did your best to shake me off." 
vas indeed suflSciently true and Considine did 
ny it ; he remained silent, staring at Talbot who 
otionless and terribly stem for a while; then 
ig forward, he approached his mouth to Consi- 

ear, and asked in a low tone," What do you 
to do ? You will, of course, get out of town at 

eave London at 5.50 from Waterloo," said Con- 
To his annoyance and surprise, he felt humi- 
and ashamed at the confession of flight. 
)ot looked at the familiar and remarkable face, 
surely not without some disguise ? " he asked 
y still close-up to him and speaking in his 

iquestionably it had been my intention to effect 
ssible change in my appearance; my design, 
er, has been frustrated by your inopportune 
iity/' answered Considine, disparaging in this 
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f ne icy coldness of Talbot's manner, 

C friendship. 

' hem to get his beard shaved without 

on in this wind, would be an extra- 

ormance. That and the inopportune 

/f the newsboy might have excited sus- 

ve have any luck you will get rid of your 

ore safely at my lodgings." He said this 

ybvious effort to speak kindly, but there was 

igible shrinking and coldness in look and voice 

ompted Considine to say with a laugh : 

ou need not fear that I will go to your lodgings I " 

xlbot, who had let his eyes rest any where rather 

/H on Considine*s face, now turned towards him, 

Jome, Mr Considine," he said more gently, "you 

/wn that you think I have got you into this mess — 

to forbid me to help you out of it would be a fearful 

revenge on the accidental denseness of a very old 

friend ; to-day of all days we must remember that 

we have known one another for nearly twenty years. 

What you have done, seems to me dreadful from every 

point of view — (and youVe put Roeglass in the right 

and us in the wrong) — but what's done is done, and 

we have not much time for abstract speculation — " 

This was a longish speech in a jolting four-wheel 

cab, and before its close they had passed Broad 

Street. They rumbled on awhile in silence, but in 

Museum Street as they passed the little barber's shop, 

Considine laid his hand on Talbot's arm, " I can go 

there, Richard ; I do not wish to expose you to any risk.'* 

"You won't," said Talbot sharply. "If you will 

take things quietly, but if you enter a shop now you're 

a^ — " he put his head out to the cabman, and called 

out, " Here, you can put us down here, that's near 

enough," and the cab stopped before the Museum 

Tavern. "I live in Montague Street," said Talbot 

shortly, the two then walked in silence, Considine 

regretting futilely that he had succumbed to the 

stronger will of his companion. He was truly fond 
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of Richard, and regretted bitterly that he had com- 
promised him, and with this feeling there mingled a 
selfish wish that his protector had been a less remark- 
able looking personage. 

" What will you do for clothes ? " enquired Talbot 
when they had neared his door, turning his head ab- 
ruptly. " You can't travel without luggage ?" 

No, Considine admitted that this question was 
liedged round with certain diflSculties, he had in- 
tended buying a few things but — . Talbot understood 
the unspoken implication that it was he who had 
frustrated this design, he nodded and it was he who 
next broke the silence. "I don't suppose we shall 
meet any one on the stairs — I seldom do whether I 
wish to or not — and in that case we may as well go 
up without speaking; there's no need they should 
know we are here — " he turned up a flight of steps, 
Sited his key in the door, and Considine followed 
lim along the hall and up a couple of flights of stairs. 
rhey both went with as little noise as possible ; on the 
second landing there were three doors, Talbot looked 
nto one then into the other, and having assured him- 
self that the rooms were empty, he turned and smiled 
i little. ** Now the worst's over ! " he said, as he ushered 
Uonsidine into the sitting-room, and for precaution 
ocked the door. They both sat down panting, trem- 
jling, surprised to find how terrible the strain had 
)een, how great the relief of this privacy and com- 
parative safety. They drew long breaths ; and let their 
^aces fall into lines of anxiety and sorrow, and for a 
?vhile they did not speak. Considine had dropped into 
jhe arm chair near the fire, and Talbot had placed 
bimself near the table and sat with his elbows on it, 
and his chin on his clasped hands, looking fixedly and 
gloomily at Considine's ashy face. 

" When did you have your last meal ? " he asked 
abruptly after a long silence. 

" Last evening ; I am not, however, in the smallest 
degree in need of food — " 
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Talbot pushed back his chair and went over to th^ 
sideboard. " I can't offer you much, without ringing" 
for the servants, but here are whisky and biscuiti^ _ 
— try and take a little — " He went to the inner rooni. 
and Considine heard him lock the outer door of i" ' 
before he returned with a caraffe of water ; then h* 
poured water and whisky into a glass. "You wil 
break down. Here, vou must take some," he saic 
taking the glass in his hand ; and seating himself o: 
the arm of Considine's chair, he added gently " Com< 
Mr Considine, you have need of all your strength" 
and energy." 

Considine felt the truth of this, but all power 
volition had deserted him ; in a trance of horror 
saw the dead man's eyes fixed on him in their h 
reproachful glance; he heard that smothered cry— — 

smothered by his own hand ; he felt himself drivi- ng 

the weapon through the flesh. His consciousn^^ ess 
revolved round and round in that dreadful orbit, n ^r\i 
he sat stupified, eating and drinking as Talbot bai^^de 
him, unable to exercise his will. Nevertheless •r^he 
biscuits and spirits revived him ; a more natural colcz^Bonr 
and expression came into his face. "'Tis half -past oir Je," 
said Talbot, looking at his watch and reading weann^^ess 
in every line of Considine's drawn face. " Three ho' 
till you need think of starting ; I advise you to shi 
your face and then take off your boots and coat 
get a little rest while I go out. and do your shoppii 

" No," said Considine, starting into wakefulness, 
cannot suffer you to expose yourself to risk." 

Talbot smiled slightly, but he said nothing; he 
wa-s heartsick with sorrow and disillusion ; "fciis 
Considine whom he had loved so faithfully ^wd 
revered so ardently, had turned out to be the poor 
unworthy creature Kinsella had pronounced him. 
The murder of Roeglass was at best a terrible blunder, 
and though Talbot would have convicted the man on 
a jury, he shrank as loathingly from his murderer as 
he would have shrank from Jack Ketch ; it sickened 
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bim to be associating with this red-handed assassin. 
He felt himself besmirched by this contact with crime 
and he hated to feel that there would henceforward 
be a shady comer in his life, a circumstance he could 
not explain, a suspicion of complicity with murder 
which he could not clear up, that his enemies might 
discover and whose exposure would bring disgrace not 
only on himself but his whole party. He felt too that 
Considine had behaved in a poor spirited way in letting 
his friend know of his guilt and then making him his 
accomplice. This weakness, coupled with the parade of 
chivalrous considerateness, forced Talbot to a smile — 
here was the murderer eating his bread, sheltered 
under his roof, yet protesting that he could not suffer 
his host to expose himself to risk — it was a little late 
in the day to begin thinking about that ! He poured 
some water into a little spirit kettle that he kept for 
use on his return from late sittings — cocoa was the 
innocent beverage he usually heated in his stove — and 
looking at Considine's trembling hands, said, " I think 
you had better let me try my hand at shaving you." 

"Well," said Considine, smiling, "the fact is that I 
should not have the remotest conception how to set 
about the job myself. I never shaved ; not even after 
the manner of boys, when I had nothing to shave." 
Talbot on the other hand had never grown his beard, 
and had been in the daily habit of shaving himself 
for the last thirteen years; but he found it a very 
diflFerent matter to shave another person. Perhaps 
under less agitating circumstances he might have suc- 
ceeded better, but he found it a terrible left-handed 
business ; even the preliminary shearing of the long 
beard seemed a difficult matter; his hand was un- 
steady; he felt suddenly hot, and it seemed impossible 
to get near Considine without cutting him, moreover, 
his violent distaste to the whole affair unnerved him. 
This active share in the murderer's escape — this ser- 
vice, was bitter to his pride, and the physical contact 
so repulsive that he could hardly master the shud- 
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dering nausea that came upon him. At that moment 
his own hand, because it had rested on Considine's 
cheek, was loathsome to him. 

" You will certainly have to serve an apprenticeship 
as a shave-beggar, my dear Richard, before you can 
look to remunerative business," said Consrdine good- 
humouredly, as the razor went deeper than was in- 
tended, and a trickle of red marked its course. 

" I am clumsy ; perhaps you would prefer to finish 
for yourself ? " 

" Well I am constrained to admit that your perform- 
ance is attended with a considerable sensation of peril. 
Whether I should cut myself as frequently as you 
seem disposed to cut me is, of course, as yet unproved, 
but I feel no doubt whatever that I should not cufc 
myself so deeply." He looked sweetly at his barbeir 
and smiled. 

Talbot put down the razor and gave a few verbal- 
instructions without smiling. " 111 go and sit in th< 
next room while you finish." 

" I trust that you feel no offence by my refusal oJ 
your further good oflSces ; my appreciation of them u 
as great — " 

Talbot, pale and rigid, had been gathering up th^^^ 
grizzled beard he had cut off. " I'll burn this," he saicL — 

"My dear friend," said Considine, turning hi 
lathered face towards him, "I trust I have no 
offended you." 

"No," said Talbot in a preoccupied way, and h« 
moved towards the door. He had not seized the driF" 
of what Considine was saying, so deeply was he ima- — 
mersed in his own thoughts. 

Impossible to doubt his fidelity, yet so suspiciovB-^s^ 
is guilt that Considine, while hating himself for hi^ 
suspicion, would rather have had him before his ey^^- 
*It is curious,' he said to himself, *how one unlawfi:!^ 
act, albeit proceeding from the highest motive has, fox* 
the time being, changed my whole nature. Here is 
a man who has risked his liberty — possibly his life — - 
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to shelter me, and I cannot trust him out of my sight — 
Richard ! " he added aloud, and Talbot turned towards 
bim. 

"This room is rather chilly. May I ask you to 
leave the door into the sitting-room open? " 

Talbot set the door open very wide, ostentatiously 
wide, and going into the next room, drew a chair to 
the fire and sat there upright, his arms folded, his 
face set and grim and hard. For the risk of his 
liberty he cared comparatively little, he was per- 
fectly prepared to face imprisonment or death, only 
not m this cause. His good name was, in his eyes, 
a possession beyond all price; if that were sullied 
life would be unendurable, and to die dishonoured 
"the one ill for which there was no cure. It must 
be owned that the fate of Roeglass inspired him 
^with but little pity. To his thinking the man had 
Reserved a more cruel death, but even in its poli- 
tical aspect the murder appalled him, and already in 
he first freshness of his bitter misery he realised 
hat Considine had wrought more mischief in an hour 
han Roeglass could have done in a lifetime. But his 
een feeling was for his own grief and heartache ; he 
_ad little space for thought, so swamped was he in 
^Unhappiness, shame, and humiliation, and he was 
^ itt^ly disappointed in Considine. 

He could perfectly understand how one man comes 
take the life of another, either in war, in open re- 
t^ellion, after fair warning, as the instrument* of a 
ociety, or for vengeance. In certain cases a man 
be driven to blood guiltiness, or the gain may 
«em worth the desperate stake. But Considine ! 
^^liat had driven Considine to do it, and why had he 
^^It himself called on to avenge the wrongs of others ? 
hy without necessity, had he stained their cause 
ith blood ? * And if he must do such suicidal follies, 
e need not have let me sprinkle myself with the 
^^lood,' thought poor Talbot. He felt lowered, and 
^.isgraced, like an honourable proud man, who suddenly 
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discovers himself to have been bom out of wedlock, 
smeared with a stain that must cleave to him all his 
life, and that is no less dishonouring because of his 
own blamelessness. He was sitting so, thinking bitter 
thoughts, when Considine approadied, smiling shyly 
at his own altered looks. Talbot glanced up: he 
hardly would have known his friend, and the altera- 
tion wa-s all for the worse : the mouth was large, 
loose-lipped and underhung, the chin at once small 
and prominent, obstinate and weak, and the low type 
of brow was far more noticeable than when the flowing 
beard had lent a certain charm and dignity to the 
carriage of the head. The change from good looks to 
plainness moved Talbot to a sudden pity. " That 
makes a very fair disguise," he said speaking in a 
kinder tone. 

" Such is the force of habit," said Considine smiling, 
and his smile was still agreeable, " that while my 
reason assures me that a shaven face is no very 
remarkable phenomenon, I feel my appearance suffi- 
ciently extraordinary to constitute me the observed 
of all observers. You, who have never grown your 
beard, can have but a faint conception, of the embar- 
rassment of suqh a sudden change." 

Talbot said nothing, and tried to look nothing, but 
his elaborate unconsciousness recalled to Considine's 
memory the well-nigh forgotten vision of a pink-and- 
white Talbot, with a smooth, delicately modelled face 
and fine, clear skin; he smiled apologetically, "For 
the moment your — misfortune had quite escaped my 
recollection." 

" My misfortune ? " repeated Talbot coldly, turning 
towards Considine with a proud look. " Oh ! my dis- 
figurement! I should hardly dignify that with the 
title of misfortune!" Then with a change of tone im- 
plying that he had done with the subject he continued, 
" IVe been thinking, Mr Considine, it will be best for 
you to take my old Gladstone bag, 'tis a most unnotice- 
able old piece of luggage and not marked — there's my 
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rag too you can take — Let us go into the bedroom and 
put a few things together." As he spoke he rose, and 
going into the next room, began looking together such 
things as he thought would be useful to the fugitive. 
Considine who had followed him, watched silently, 
leaning idly over the end of the bed, while the other 
pulled a cowhide Gladstone from under it, and packed 
it with brushes, razors, slippers and the like. " Apart 
from the danger of having to buy them," said Talbot 
turning over the contents of his wardrobe as he spoke, 
•* it looks much better at custom houses to have a fair 
number of old things — my cloth clothes would be of 
no use to you, but— yes — here are a couple of night- 
shirts, happily not marked, and — one silk pocket hand- 
kerchief — yes, every other blessed thing is marked. 
I've an idea though, that this red can be got out ? " 

Considine said yes, he believed it could be un- 
picked, but that he imagined that neither of them 
had sufficient skill for so delicate an operation. 

" It's worth trying," said Talbot, sitting down with 
a handkerchief in his hand, and setting to work with 
a penknife — looking at the marking with knit brows 
and an expression of grim earnestness. He spoiled the 
first, but the marking was not very fine and having 
exchanged the penknife for a needle, after a few 
failures he succeeded in getting the T out of four of 
them, " the R doesn't prove anything," he said, " and 
an unwashed pocket handkerchief is a thing no one 
would use by choice." 

" You . are a sterling creature ! " said Considine 
looking at the tense grim face, stem and hard, but 
f^uivering with deep feeling inexorably repressed. He 
knew that Talbot was deeply moved, but had no more 
insight into the nature of the emotions hidden behind 
tihat iron front than had his generous helper been a 
tx)tal stranger. The motive of Talbot's actions was 
Unfathomable by him. He stood there wondering, 
vrhile Talbot, having unpicked the marking and 
collected such of his things as he thought would be 
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useful to the fugitive packed them into the bag. 
But the things took up little space ; Talbot's gloomy 
eyes looked searchingly round the room, finally he took 
his dressing gown from behind the door, ripped out 
the maker's name, and then folded it into the bag, 
" And your underclothing," he asked, " is it marked ?** 

Unluckily, admitted Considine, everything was 
marked in full, and with ink, but he would on the 
first occasion cut out the marking. 

" Oh that would be most damning ! " cried Talbot, 
lifting some garments from a shelf ; then he sat down, 
and with stolid weary patience he set to unpick the 
marking. This done, he bade Considine try on a round 
felt hat of his ; it was too broad, but fitted passably, 
and so removed one of their chief difficulties, for it and 
the shaven face changed Considine past recognition. 
His overcoat however, still caused him uneasiness, and 
they set out to buy an ulster at the slop shop in the 
Tottenham Court Road. For mutual safety, Considine 
walked some distance behind Talbot, and while 
Considine bought the coat Talbot purchased shirts, 
a new tie, and, for appearance sake, a couple of dog's- 
eared books on a book stall. They dared not how- 
ever, run the risks of buying an entire outfit, and 
had decided that there was less risk in wearing than 
in replacing the cloth clothes. Till they reached 
Montague Street, they walked back as they had gone ; 
but when they neared the house, Talbot sauntered so 
that Considine should overtake him, and they entered 
the house together ; but in silence. On entering Talbot 
paused for a moment listening, then he shut the door 
with a loud slam, and walked rather noisily across the 
hall, talking the while, till, an instant later, his land- 
lady turned the bend of the staircase. 

The encounter, however, was almost without danger 
to Considine, who in round hat, long brown ulster and 
shaven face, looked quite another person from the 
middle-aged man with long grizzled beard, wearing grey 
overcoat, black tie and tall hat, described in the evening 
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papers, and the only annoyance of the meeting was the 
proof it might afford that Talbot was at home, and with 
a guest three hours after he had started out for the 
House of Commons alone. A hundred chances to one, 
no harm would come of it ; but Talbot could not con- 
ceal from himself, that if suspicion were once directed 
towards him, this circumstance, tallying with the dis- 
appearance of rug, dressing-gown, brushes and bag, 
would have an ugly look. On the other hand, it en- 
abled him to ask to have cold meat, and bread' and 
beer, sent upstairs, and thus give Considine the meal 
he stood in need of. He himself did not eat, partly 
because he was choked with loathing, partly because 
his abstinence enabled Considine to take away a good 
supply of sandwiches, without any undue change in 
loaf and joint. Probably they might have finished 
both without exciting remark, but they were con- 
sumed by the fear of doing anything strange. 

How the day dragged ! To both it seemed endless ; 
and each was inwardly longing for the hour that 
should separate them. Talbot remembered with un- 
precedented pleasure that he had three questions set 
down on the question paper, and must be at the House 
before five. He mentioned this to Considine, and pro- 
posed that they should set out together at half -past 
four. " Our best plan will be to start on foot — you 
<an get a four-wheel cab in Oxford Street." 

" I am in your hands," said Considine flatly. He 
'Vfas dead tired, and his shaven face, unused to ex- 
3)osure, ached terribly, his throat, too, was already so 
9ore that he could hardly swallow. " A swelled face, 
T)y exciting suspicion, will simply be fatal to me," he 
complained. ** I am disposed to regret that I did not 
^content myself with cutting my beard to another 
^ape. That idea however did not present itself until 
•ctfter I had submitted to your somewhat heroic mea- 
sures." Talbot frowned, the speech was ungenerous 
«suid ungrateful ; but he remembered that Considine 
must be suffering acute anxiety and perhaps remorse. 
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and that in such a position a man may be excused for 
not weighing his words, so he merely suggested that it> 
might be a good thing to bathe his face with whisky and 
Considine obeyed him in that as in everything else^ 
" The remedy would appear to be an eminently effica- 
cious one," said Considine later. " The aching, though, 
not entirely passed away, is already considerably^ 
lessened, nor do I perceive any tendency to swelling,'^ 
yet every minute he looked anxiously at the mirror. 

Talbot had again seated himself by the table lean — 
ing forward, his arms folded on it, watching Considin 
with gloomy eyes, wondering that a man in his ex 
tremity should be so utterly absorbed in this trivia 
detail. He was silent till the church clock struc 
four. Then he straightened himself and lookin 
mechanically at his watch, said, " Tis time you we n » 
thinking of changing your clothes." 

" On reflection, I am of opinion that these are les^ — s 
compromising on my person than in my baggage." 

" Oh, but you will leave them here — ^those you car-;— ^lb 
dispense with." 

" Leave them with you ? That would be to 
undue advantage of a generosity that appears to ha^ 
no limit." 

" You will have to leave your hat — there is no oth^ .^ner 
way of getting quit of it — there's nothing else exceg" ^3pt 
your great coat and your underclothing — oh, and yoii^ ^3ur 
neckcloth — I shall put those in my wardrobe — th^^-^^^ 
great coat is precisely like anybody else's, and I ca^ ^3an 
burn the other things bit by bit — We'll burn yoi^ ^r3ur 
handkerchief now to begin with." 

Considine demurred, but Talbot's masterful mann- 
triumphed, and while the fugitive was clothing hii 
self in the flannels two sizes too large for him, ai 
marked R, the slop-made shirt, and the new red 
Talbot cut the " Edward Considine " from the clot! 
and burned the pieces. The remainder of the 
ments he rolled up, except one shirt sleeve — livid ^e 
tore that off", in hasty, tremulous passion, and held it 
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in the flames. Considine watched him. curiously, and 
Talbot, unconscious of the scrutiny, silent, deadly 
pale, and with quivering nostrils, stood looking at the 
fire. 

" About your daughter," he said, at last raising his 
head abruptly and speaking with an obvious effort. 

" She does not look for my return under the week. 
I sent her a line on my arrival — I had indeed written 
it in readiness before starting. There is, I apprehend, 
little chance of her remaining long in ignorance of the 
true motive of my visit. The mention of our chance 
meeting I leave entirely to your discretion." 

" Then I shan't mention it." 

" The motive of your proposed reticence is not clear 
to me ; I am, however, convinced that it is a worthy 
and sufficient one — " 

Talbot looked at the fire doggedly. " And as to 
funds, Mr Considine ? " 

" Thanks, I am amply provided." He did not volun- 
teer any further information, and for a while Talbot 
stood silent, resenting this reticence. But on reflection 
he perceived that Considine might be restrained by 
delicacy, or might, on his side, resent the late hour at 
which the enquiry was made — too late for a cheque to 
be cashed. ** I should have asked you this sooner," he 
said, " but I happen to have between sixty and seventy 
pounds in the house — I need not say that they are 
quite at your service." 

" That I can readily believe, for you have already ex- 
posed yourself to risks on my behalf, compared with 
which the loss of sixty or seventy pounds is an afiair too 
trivial for mention; but I am, my dear Richard, already 
provided with three times the sum you allude to, and 
which will more than suffice for my needs until I can 
establish myself in some place where my profession 
will earn me a livelihood." 

"You will have to buy a fresh apparatus," said 
Talbot, " that's an expensive afiair." 

Yes, yes," assented Considine smiling. " I am cog- 
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nizant of the working expenses of my profession, but 
to travel with much parade of luxury would be ill 
suited to either my baggage or my appeaj*ance. I 
shall press on without delay, and half the sum that I 
have on my person would cover all my need. There- 
fore I should only feel the acceptance of your offer an 
unnecessary addition to a debt of gratitude already 
heavy enough to be extremely burdensome." 

" I could respect that feeling if I had been an utter 
stranger," said Talbot, and as he spoke he went back 
to the bedroom, and when he had set everything to 
rights he gave his rug and umbrella to Considine and 
himself took up the bag. " I think I must be off," he 
said, and Considine followed him out of the house. 
No one saw them set out, but indeed the bag was 
light enough to be carried without remark. " If you 
don't fear the risk of it," said Talbot, " 111 just put 
you into your cab and tell the man where to drive 
to." 

"The risk is only to yourself," said Considine. 
" But I am already so deeply indebted to you that — " 

" Did you think after all that I owe to you, I could 
be merely a fair weather friend ? " 

Considine chuckled, " Really I am not aware that 
you owe anything to me ; but I admit I was not under 
that misapprehension." 

" We have gone a long way apart in many things," 
said Talbot, with a wistful sadness in his voice and 
eyes, " but it was you who first taught me to wish to 
serve my country ; I can't even imagine what my life 
would have been without that ! " 

Considine smiled, " Probably it would have been a 
great deal easier." 

Talbot was silent until they reached the corner of 
Oxford Street by Mudie's, then he said abruptly, " I 
ought to tell you — I want to ask your daughter if she 
will have me — I mean, if she will marry me." 

Considine laughed right out. Curiously enough this 
idea had never entered his mind ; he suspected nothing 
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of Stella's aflTection for Talbot. "I apprehend that 
this is another piece of chivalry ! " 

" Nothing of the sort," cut in the other sharply. 

" Well, you will at least admit that it is an idea you 
had never entertained before this morning." 

Talbot's eyes had been wandering up and down the 
street ; the driver of a four-wheel cab raised his whip, 
and in response he nodded, then as the cab drove up 
he said quickly and looking down — " I'd thought of 
it for a year, more or less, before the autumn — of 
course, I don't know if your daughter can forgive me 
for the fool I made of myself in October." 

The cab had driven up and the driver dismounted, 
he grinned, hearing the last part of the sentence as he 
held the door open. 

Considine, encumbered by the rug and umbrella, got 
into the cab ; and the man, taking the bag from Talbot, 
placed it on the back seat, and looked enquiringly at 
him. " I'm not going," explained Talbot, and as the 
man fastened the door, Considine from within said, 
" I have no conception how her inclination may lie ; 
if my wishes have the weight I am disposed to assign 
to them, she will accept you. Probably any feeling 
you may have for her is reciprocated, but in any case 
the knowledge of your conduct to-day — " 

Talbot smiled ; he understood Miss Considine well 
3DOUgh to feel sure that the knowledge of his conduct 
svould make his offer a mere matter of form ; but he 
answered, " I shan't take such an unfair advantage ! — " 
Chen turning to the cabman, " Yes, you can drive on 
—Waterloo and — " he drew near to the cab window, 
md, lowering his voice, said quickly, " book for short 
tages — return tickets — Good-bye !" The cab started. 
Good-bye ! Good luck go with you." He raised his 
tat and the cab runibled away. Was either conscious 
mtil afterwards, that after nineteen years of friend- 
hip they had parted, and forever, without shaking 
lands? 
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XXII 

For the first time there was no one sauntering down 
Wetherby Gardens to meet her ; for the first time the 
hansom was not waiting ; Miss Fetherston's heart 
stopped, a variety of emotions overcame her — distrust, 
vague terror, wounded vanity — Bertie had never been 
late before. 

She, as she had been on every occasion, was a few 
minutes behind her time; she looked at her watch, 
and held it to her ear — there could be no mistake, 
'twas seven minutes past three, and as yet the cab was 
not in sight. What did it mean ? she asked herself, 
what could it mean — He could not be — Oh no, it did 
not do even to think he might be faithless ! In her 
agitation she walked very quickly up and down the 
road, but she felt faint and ill; terror had laid his 
hand upon her heart that ached with a sharp sicken- 
ing pain; the sob rose in her throat, and her swift 
walking was stumbling and weak-kneed — it was too 
bad of Bertie to give her such a fright. She tried to 
reassure herself by repeating over and over again 
that it was very silly to be frightened by such a 
trifle. Even now he was less than half-an-hour behind 
his time, and so many things might have happened, a 
block in the street — an inopportune visitor — a mistake 
in the hour—. 

There was a swift sound of wheels behind her ; she 
turned, it was a hansom bowling quickly along, but 
with a grey horse — ^no doubt that explained it all, 
there had been something wrong with the horse ! She 
stood straining her eyes — there was one man — a 
young one — in the cab. Her heart sprang up in her 
throat, all her being quivered with expectation; a 
moment of unendurable suspense — It was not he! 
The cab dashed* past; the sob shook Elinors throat, 
and her lips quivered. Oh, it was cruel of Bertie ; it 
was very thoughtless ! She felt sure there was some 
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very good reason — it would all be explained away ; he 
'Would laugh, and tease, and coax her, and perhaps 
r^eproach her for her distrust of him. Distrust of him ? 
Did she distrust him ? 

She walked along, pushing away from her the 

intrusive memory of a horrid scandal Miss Molyneux 

Iiard told her months ago, when Roeglass had still been 

an empty name to her. The story had made no 

impression on her at the time, and since then she had 

stlmost forgotten it ; but now it returned to her mind 

«nd for the first time took a reality. It was a story 

common enough. A little actress seduced^ deserted. 

£linor remembered her own cynical remark. Why 

Bhould he make the girl his wife when he already 

liad her as his mistress — a man may love a tarnished 

woman — but a man of his family cares most of all for 

the honour of his house. What a fool she had been ! 

Oh, what a terrible, terrible fool. If he deserted 

her ? Oh God ! Oh God ! She wrung her hands that 

were hidden in her muff. She was suffocating ; she 

tore her boa from her throat and pressed her hands 

over her chest — ^her heart was bursting. She turned 

np her veil and pushed her hair from her face, and 

her arms waved in the manner of one who is near 

fainting ; the road was quite deserted ; there was no 

one to see, and in her terrible fear she was past caring. 

Oh, no, no, he would never betray her — he loved her 

too much — she recalled the ineffable tenderness of their 

parting twenty hours ago. He loved her — he loved 

her dearly ; but it was not the highest way of love. 

She had never cared much for the quality of love 
80 long as it was abundant ; but it flashed upon her 
now that some among the men she had rejected — 
Talbot for instance — would have loved her in another 
way — would have respected her honour. How had 
she let that escape her ? She knew not ; it was a 
dream, it was all like a wonderful sensuous dream 
the time spent with Bertie. How he must love her 
to weave that enchantment — that emotional spell. Of 
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course he would marry her, it was folly to doubt it. 
There was no one in all the world so dear to him. But 
her own cynical speech rang in her ears ; suppose it 
were true — that he loved her best, and still married 
some dowdy little person for her name and her quarter- 
ings ? He was proud and hated her people. Ah ! How 
could she think him capable of such villany and yet 
pretend she loved him ? And, moreover, he dare not 
— no, he dare not behave so atrociously. 

This remembrance of the moral force of public 
opinion restored her to some degree of calmness. But 
she was very miserable, crushed by this new wretched 
feeling of disgrace. What power had she now ? Alas, 
alas ! she was at his mercy. Marriage would be a 
grm^ from him, not from Lrself ; and to force her 
father's consent, she must plead her own indiscretion, 
perhaps hint or acknowledge her degradation. In 
mind she was little less maidenly than she had been 
a week ago, for it was long since she had parted with 
the chaste whiteness of her soul. But in the world's 
esteem — in her own eyes — what an immeasurable gulf 
had been passed. It was but one step ; but that step 
had been over the' edge of the precipice. The tears 
gathered in her eyes as she looked back up to the 
pure heights of maidenhood from which she had 
fallen — for ever! All longing, all repentance, all ach- 
ing, craving, yearning, were in vain ; it was all gone ; 
nothing could ever bring it back again ; it rested with 
Bertie's mercy to hide her shame or to leave her to 
her place among the outcasts ! 

Again a hansom rattled along behind her, but it 
was empty. Almost before she thought of it she had 
hailed it — she could endure this suspense no longer ; 
she got into the cab, and bade the man drive her to 
the house in Park Lane. She must be sure — she 
must know where she stood ; any certainty would be 
better than this terrible suspense. Deep down in her 
mind, in its unacknowledged recesses, lurked the 
comforting conviction that all would end well — that 
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Bertie would take her to his arms and kiss her, and 
comfort her, and marry her, and that fortune would 
be kind to lovely Nell Fetherston, and that no one 
but Bertie would ever know of her folly. 

This unacknowledged prevision of a happy, bril- 
liant future, moved the girl to torment, instead of com- 
fort, herself, and as she drove along, huddled far back 
in the cab, she fed the fire of her anger and anxiety, 
repeating again and again, that nothing — no nothing 
could excuse his behaviour. Thus, when she reached 
Norfolk Street, her wrath was greater than her misery, 
and her eyes flashed proudly as she asked the servant 
whether Lord Roeglass were within. She was too ab- 
sorbed in her own concerns to note the white face and 
stricken mien of the man. " Lord Roeglass, madam ? " 
he said. 

"Yes, Lord Roeglass," repeated Miss Fetherston, 
coldly, but inwardly dreading and hating this impas- 
sive witness of her intrigue, " is he within ? " 

At that moment a stranger crossed the hall, and it 
occurred to the unhappy woman that her lover might 
perchance be giving a man's party, and have forgotten 
her very existence. " Please sir, this lady — " began 
the servant, and the stranger — white shirt, black tie, 
doctorial frockcoat — stepped towards the door. 

" Is Lord Roeglass ill ? " cried Elinor, this idea pre- 
senting itself for the first time, and with a new terror. 

" Yes," began the doctor, whose face was grave and 
white. Elinor flashed quick, searching, glances at him, 
then at the servant. To sound the depths and know 
the worst, and, to be contradicted, she said quickly, 
" He is dead ! " 

But no one contradicted her. There fell a dread 
silence, neither man spoke ; she looked at one, and at 
the other. " He is dead," she repeated, in a strange, 
flat tone as though speaking in a trance. 

Hope died as she spoke and the lonely, joyless, shame- 
ful future engulfed her; she sank despairing into 
the pit of its black misery. The doctor, reading in 
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her white changed face that she had loved the dead 
man, supported her with his arm, led her into the 
little ante-room and placed her in its one deep chair. 
All colour had left her face, and she was blenched 
and drawn; the perfect lips were grey, and their 
dimpled comers drooped piteously, the purple eyelids, 
that were closed over the palpitating eyes, quivered, 
and two great tears welled slowly out and glittered on 
the long silky lashes. She leaned her head against the 
chair back ; her face turned away so that the doctor 
standing by her side saw only the long lines of her 
figure, the dejected fall of arms and hands, the soft 
downy curve of an exquisite pale cheek or a little 
ear nestling half hidden in tendrils of black hair. 
Grief had never seemed to him so appealing nor so 
beautiful; he pitied her the more because he had 
formed his own conclusions respecting her relations 
with Roeglass. She was faint, and her pulse beat 
feebly, but she was conscious of the oppressive 
heavy atmosphere of death that penetrated every- 
where, and pervaded the whole place. Through the 
wall could be heard the low buzz of men's hushed 
voices, and muffled footsteps were moving up and 
down the stairs ; everything had the same hateful air 
of pompous mystery and hush, subdued hurry and real 
business concealed by a pall of perfunctory woe. She 
was keenly alive to all that, and her mind refusing to 
face the terrible meaning and consequences of Roeglass' 
death had fastened eagerly on to all these petty details. 
" Please," she said faintly, " tell me about it." She 
raised her hands, pulled her boa loose from her 
throat, and with a weary gesture took off her hat, 
pushing the massy hair up from her brow. She 
loosened her cloak, then sitting upright and fixing 
her great beseeching eyes on the doctor's face, said in 
a voice like a sigh, " Tell me, he isn't really dead I " 

" I can't tell you that, my dear yoiing lady," said 
the doctor sadly. 
"No," said Elinor, wearily, "I know he's dead." 
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She pointed her hand towards the wall. "By the 
sound of their voices, one hears that he's dead — Please 
open the window, I'm faint." 

He did as she asked, and she staggered to the air, 
and standing there revived, growing to understand 
more fully the significance of what had happened. 
"He seemed quite well last night," she said after a 
while. " I met him at Lady Gaspalding's — we were 
engaged — he seemed quite well ! " 

" Yes ; he was quite well then." 
n "Then what did he die of — Tell me how did he 
die?" 

Then he began the commonplace of consolation; 
terrible though sudden death must be to the survivors, 
how great the saving of suffering — " it must have been 
instantaneous — he cannot possibly have suffered — " 

" What was it ? " she asked imperiously, " Please 
tell me at once — '' 

"An enemy — " 

" He has been murdered !" The horror of it electrified 

her into life ; the red flushed back into check and lip, 

the liquid splendour glowed anew in her eyes. With 

a wild swift movement she sprang towards the doctor 

and seized him by the arm; palpitating, quivering, 

overflowing with life and feeling. It seemed too 

cruel, too inhuman, that not God but the Devil should 

have robbed her of her husband. Not sickness — 

nothing man was powerless to prevent, no Greater 

One that all must submit to, but a thing that might 

liave been prevented. A fury of impotent rage surged 

in her breast, "Who did it? Where is the man — 

-who did it ? " 

They were seeking him now, he told her ; he had 

«las, left the house long before it had been discovered 

that the door was locked. " The police are on his 

track — it is supposed to have been a political murder 

— the man had an Irish accent — " 

" What was he like ? " — she asked — " Who saw him ? 
what was he like ? " To track him, to bring him to 
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justice, was the one thing in life worth living for — 
" Did Jackson let him in. Then please, please send 
at once for Jackson." She was in a fever, it mad- 
dened her to hear those men's voices buzzing in the 
other room, as though talk would find a fugitive. 
Talk, talk! when there was so much to do! With 
eager trembling hands she fastened down her cloak, 
asking a hundred questions of the doctor who told 
her the little that he knew — The murderer was middle 
• aged with a dark grizzled beard, gentlemanlike in 
voice and manner, and Irish. Although Jackson was 
not very long in answering her summons, it seemed 
an eternity to her impatience. At last the man 
appeared, solemn, inscrutable. "Oh Jackson!" she 
cried, her great eyes (circled in darkness), fla.shing 
wonderfully in her fevered, hectic face. " Jackson — 
I hear this murderer was Irish — " 

" He had an Irish way of speaking, madam." 

" I am so thankful," said Elinor, speaking quickly 
and with a strange throb in her voice, " it makes him 
easier to trace — Jackson, we must rely chiefly upon you. 
You are the only person who saw him here ? " Her 
tone softened, there was a caressing appeal in look 
and voice, as though she were praying Jackson to con- 
stitute himself her deliverer. 

" Yes, madam, I showed him in." 

" You must remember everything you can, Jackson," 
she went on in the same queenly, yet confiding way. 
" I mean to hunt him down — we must avenge the 
dead — My father — all my friends, will help us — but 
yov, must help me first. He did not look like a 
common man ? " 

" No, madam, or I should not have carried a message 
to his lordship ; he looked quite like a gentleman, and 
spoke like one too, very slow and quiet." 

" He spoke very slow and quiet ? " 

" With a very soft voice, madam, he had a way of 
speaking that you couldn't forget ; he walked in the 
same way — quiet and dignified — ^I don't believe any- 
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one would have suspected him — ^he looked at you so 
straight." 

Elinor put her hand on her heart — the description 
recalled some one — at present she knew not whom — 

How tall was he ? " 

Well, miss, I should say, under the middle height, 
but he didn't strike you as small, he walked so. well ; 
he had a long greyish heard ; and in the hall, I noticed 
he was very bald." 

•' What did he say, Jackson, when he spoke to 

you?" 

" I don't remember the words, madam — it was his 
"way of saying, that was different— I remember, though, 
that when I showed him into the dining-room, he 
said, 'I do not apologise to your lordship for dis- 
turbing you at a somewhat unusual hour, for the 
affairs which bring me hither are of an importance—' " 
Elinor's blood rushed madly through her veins — a 
terrible inspiration occurred to her. 

**That was all I heard before I closed the door, 
mctdam." 

She trembled, " Did he say it like this, Jackson — " 
she pressed her heart to still its beating and repeated 
the words with an imitation of Considine's tone and 
ii^flexion of voice. 

** Just like that, madam." 

She sprang up and turned towards the doctor, " I 

know who it was," she gasped almost inaudibly, " It 

vas Considine. Oh I'm sure it was Considine, he is a 

pjiotographer at Dublin. Telegraph, telegraph to 

I)ublin — we shall know it is he if Considine is from 

kome." She took up her hat and fastened it and her 

veil with trembling hands — then she drew on her 

gloves — " Where would he go to ? Where do you think 

he would go to ; I must go out at once — I must look 

for him — It was Considine. Oh don't let us stand 

gaping here, we must go out and look for him I I'm 

sure it was Considine." 

To see a detective would be the greatest service she 
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could render — could she nerve herself to that? To 
go to Scotland Yard and detail her suspicions ? 

Oh yes, she could do that easily — she could do 
anything, any action was better than sitting still — so 
desperate, so excited — dreading nothing so much as 
time for quiet thought. She let herself be taken to 
Scotland Yard, told what she suspected, gave the best 
description she could of Considine, and waited there 
while a telegram was sent to Dublin, and a message 
to her father at the House, bidding him join her. 

But Fetherston was not at the House ; the news of 
the murder had greeted him at the EarFs Court book- 
stall, and newspaper in hand; he had turned home- 
wards to prepare his daughter for her loss. He learned 
that she was out — had left home an hour and a half 
earlier. Not knowing what to do, Fetherston waited 
for a while in characteristic irresolution, and then 
went down to Park Lane. Miss Fetherston had been 
there, but had left. She believed she had a clue to the 
murderer, and was gone to Scotland Yard, and thither 
her father followed her. Again the bird was flown ; 
it was thought probable, that if the murderer had not 
already left London, he would try to escape by one of 
the evening trains, and all the stations were watched. 
Jackson had gone to keep guard on the Northern 
lines, and Elinor, with a guard of detectives, had gone 
to Charing Cross. There on the platform her father 
met her, and she, rushing up to him, poured out her 
tale. He was alarmed by her voluble excitement, 
which for the time had blotted out her grief. He 
must help her, she said, clinging to him and speaking 
wildly, he must help her in the one thing she had got 
left to live for. No, no, he must not sto,y with her: 
she should go down to Dover, getting out at every 
station to see who left the train, and she would meet 
the ten train on the other lin6 — and watch the people 
go on board the boats to-night from Folkestone — the 
mail — the cheap night service — ^the tidal too — Yes> 
and to-morrow morning too. She, for h«r part, would 
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not give up till Considine was found. No, no, it would 
not be too much for her ; 'twas the one way of bearing 
life. He must watch other stations — Yes, he must 
help her — She threw her arms round his neck, and 
let her exquisite soft cheek nestle up into his whisker. 
Alas, there were so few of them who knew what- 
Considine was like, Jackson would never recognise 
him through a disguise! Her craving for revenge 
supported her: she felt neither cold nor weariness, 
and little sorrow. Eagerly she scanned each fresh 
passenger at Cannon Street, and between every 
station she changed her carriage ; but she saw no one 
in the least like Considine, not even making all 
allowance for disguise. 

The night was very cold, but she felt nothing as 
she stood by the ticket man, watching the shivering 
passengers embark; scrutinizing women as well as 
men — every creature of Considine's height and form 
pf head. Then she waited to meet the Chatham train, 
and her bright eyes looked piercingly at the line of 
3)assengers, as one by one they filed on to the boat. 
Considine was not there, ^nd when the gangway was 
^rawn up, she began to feel that she was weary and 
ii despair. But there was still the ten mile drive to 
IFolkestone to be got through, and the long, dreary 
^^^aiting in the hotel bedroom ere they roused her to 
»neet the tidal train at 2.15. She had not been sleep- 
ing, and till this boat had started she could not swallow 
^ood : there were few passengers, no one at all like 
CZ]lonsidine, and she and her two companions returned 
^Cihilled and disappointed. She knew she was worn 
Out, and yet it would not do to break down ; a head- 
«tche, a fit of hysterics, might rob her of her revenge. 
To keep up strength she forced herself to swallow 
^ little soup, and then she lay down restless and 
"Wakeful, till in the dull winter morning it was time 
to take the 8.53 to Dover. During the night she had 
"Wished for morning, thinking that daylight would 
lessen the distress of that vigilant watching — so diffi- 
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cult under the uncertain glare of lamp and gas, but 
the exposure of her daylight spying, the chance of 
being recognised, the admiring stare of the yoimg 
male passengers — most of all her own weariness, made 
her day's work more painful than the night's had 
been. She stood by the boat side waiting till the 
gangway was drawn up, and then (there being no 
train at that hour) without a moment of delay, she 
had to set out again on that drive to Folkestone, to 
scan again with fruitless eagerness the faces of the 
passengers as they stepped aboard the boat. She 
returned to Dover by the mid-day train in time to 
watch the embarkation on the one o'clock boat — 
anxious, despairing, fruitless watching, with her crav- 
ing for vengeance growing and gnawing ever more 
hungrily at her despairing heart as the chance of its 
satisfaction faded and died away. She could not eat ; 
she could barely swallow, and her sustaining anger 
was beginning to flag under the shocks of repeated dis- 
appointment. 

She had a long idle afternoon before her; there 
was nothing for her to do till ten at night ; she could 
not sleep ; she could not rest, but pacing to and fro 
she spent the long hours miserably — thinking, fearing, 
devising, wondering what she could do if the worst 
came. But, oh ! it would not — it could not ! Fate 
would never punish her so grievously! Nothing 
would happen — ^no one would know of it. It would 
pass like a hideous black dream. She would be saved? 
But nothing would bring back Bertie ! She missed 
her lover and his endearments cruelly, and her heart- 
ache fed her desire for vengeance. 

A second night, a second day Miss Fetherstonj 
watched the departure of the boats, eagerly, hopefully _ 
always believing that the next passenger would 
Considine, but when the mid-day boat again puffe 
out of the harbour, and the nine hours' waiting again 
confronted her, she was overcome by a sudden 
indifference and despair; she was so utterly worn 
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out and weary that her eyes were dim and her sense 
stapified; she doubted her own power to recognise 
Oonsidine, even had he stood before her, for the 
memory of his person slipped from her mind, and in 
vain she strove to conjure up his likeness. Her mind 
was blank, as though that part of her memory were 
worn out through over use; for forty hours her 
thoughts had dwelt on nothing else, but they now re- 
fused to concentrate themselves upon him ; a hundred 
faces rose to her memory but Considine's was not 
among them, and try as she might to think about him, 
her thoughts roved aimlessly, amusing themselves with 
trivial things. Her conviction that he would escape 
by this route was now succeeded by a haunting fear 
that he had taken it, and that she had let him escape 
her. Throughout the afternoon she slept in little 
^snatches from sheer exhaustion, dreaming of pas- 
sengers she had overlooked, but who she now knew to 
te Considine, and from each of these dreams she awoke 
startled and trembling. Thus feverishly the day drew 
— in restless sleeps that marked five minutes on the 
lock — in waking hours of misery, despair and grief. 
For the first time since the murder she had un- 
^iSressed, but this relaxation instead of resting her, 
^■naade her only more conscious of illness and fatigue, 
^^nd by night she was almost too ill to rise. The 
liambermaid pityingly helped her into her clothes, 
stupified with headache, dim eyed with weariness, 
e watched the departure of the boats. During the 
ng cold drive over the clifls to Folkestone, she lay 
lt>ack in the carriage silent. Once she looked up and 
^«ked where they were taking her, and later she 
^ried angrily that they should not keep her — that she 
'W'ould escape — these were her puzzled wakings from 
^er fevered dreams ; but on the pier, fully awake, she 
stood calmly watching for the face that never came. 
She stood there calmly, with pale wan face and 
mournful eyes, but she was calm only by effort ; she 
scarcely knew where she was, and the line of pas- 

M 
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sengers danced dizzily before her eyes ; slie had onl; 
just sense enough left to know that her strength 
exhausted. On this morning, the boat did not leav~ 
till a quarter after four ; the hours between her arriv 
at Folkestone, and the time of watching had been t' 
worst she had yet gone through; to return to Dov 
by the morning train was impossible. " When is t 
next train up to London ? " she asked wearily. 
" At twenty to six, madam — in an hour and a hal 
"Til go by it — telegraph to them to meet me 




»> 



she sat in the cold waiting room, and laying her he 
back, soon fell asleep. 

She knew very little about the homeward journe 
it and the meeting with her father, the rumbling lo 
drive from Charing Cross, and the sad home-coming 
were all softened by the merciful illness that dulled 
her senses. She suflFered Mrs Fetherston to undress 
her and help her into her bed, and day after day she 
lay there silent and white, with her face turned to- 
wards the wall. She would not see a doctor — a 
doctor could not give her Bertie back ; he could do 
nothing to heal a wounded heart or cheer despair* 
Her waking hours she passed in grief and tears ; but 
she slept much, and in her dreams she lived agai^ 
through the delicious hours — the hours she had spent 
with her lover. Again she was surrounded by t^e 
soft enervating atmosphere of his love — again his ap- 
pealing voice besought her to trust to him entirely; 
yes, entirely ; again he consoled her, taking her in his 
arms, kissing away her tears, promising that they 
would be married now quite soon. With love sur- 
rounding her, with her head on his shoulder, she feM 
no fear ; in that enchanted atmosphere she was con 
tent to drift wheresoever he would. Then she woul 
start into waking and reality — the stern reality ' 
loneliness and sorrow and disgrace, the crushing pu 
ishment of her sin. Every hour that gassed convim 
her more thoroughly that she could never resume 
old life, could never live at home again; and w 
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she lay there silent, her brain was busy with schemes 
of how — in case the worst should happen — her shame 
might be averted. And as her strength returned to 
:ier, she resolved to fight her own battle — to lose or 
jvin without allies, taking no one into her confidence. 
3o after a week of resting she rose, and feeling faint 
und weak, began to creep about the house, to inter- 
rie'w the milliner and design becoming mourning 
K>iiiiets. She was very miserable — sometimes she 
elt half mad in her awful terror and desolation, but 
he could not afford herself the luxury of illness, to 
Ave her future, her good name and pride, she must 
ceep well and beautiful — everything, her whole life, 
lepended on herself. 



XXIII 

The cab rumbled away, Talbot stood watching till it 
was lost in the crowd, then he sprang into a hansom, 
and directed the cabby to drive him to the House. 
He leaned forward, his arms folded over the edge of 
the doors, his eyes looking on this and that with un- 
wonted sharpness, noticing everything with a mecha- 
nical observation that conveyed no impression to his 
mind. He felt half -dead, distracted, helpless; tossed 
in the eddying whirlpool of the emotions that rushed 
through him and over him and around him in mer- 
ciless flood. His brain was dazed and stupid, his 
eyes dim, there was a clashing whirl and rush in 
his ears ; and a blinding, deafening, stupifying, surge 
of feelings, and memories, and associations, beat him 
about and swept him wherever they would, bruising 
him, tearing him, lacerating him unpityingly. Blow 
after blow they dealt at him ; first the heartrending 
pang of a tender childhood's recollection, then remorse 
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for that unfriendly parting, and later the burning 
shame of his own indignity, the dread of his own dis- 
honour ; disappointment, sorrow, regret and pity- 
burning intolerable pity. All these he felt at once, each 
with a poignant intensity that stabbed his heart, and 
choked him ; as for his brain it was dazed and bewil- 
dered with the swirl of so many conflicting thoughts, 
and the clear vision of so many mental images, yet all 
the while he was feeling alive to outward things ; to the 
route he was traversing, the sharp sound of the smart 
trotting of his horse's hoofs, the whirl and jingle of the 
wheels and cab. glasses and the great roar of the city. 
The noise, the confusion, the rush and hurry of in- 
ternal and external things, bewildered him ; his heart 
and brain seemed about to burst under the strain of 
his excitement; a strange horror overcame him, he 
asked himself whether he were not going mad. 

When the cab neared the top of Parliament Street, 
he glanced up at the clock tower, he was late, he had 
not a moment to spare ; they must already have begun 
putting the questions. He took out his handkerchief 
and wiped his face, for although the day was cold, and 
he a man who felt cold weather keenly, the sweat was 
trickling down in streams. It was fearful to think 
in how short a while he had gone through that sea of 
suffering, it gave him an unendurable consciousness 
of the agony of the world. In a hot wave of terrible 
inspiration, he realised it all — the pain, and want and 
hunger, the mourning, death and sickness, the loath- 
someness and sin, the heart-break of youth, the cynical 
indifference of riper years, the disillusionment, dete- 
rioration and sorrow that make up most lives. He 
saw it all spread out before him — the workhouse, the 
hospital, the midnight street, and in its foreground, 
clearer but not obliterating the background pictures, 
the snowy Sligo plains and roofless ruined houses, 
Roeglass debauched and murdered, Considine flying, 
Stella — His heart contracted painfully ; he could not 
face the anguish of his pity. The cab drew up ; he 
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put his hand in his pocket and drew out a sovereign 
and a sixpence, he saw the gold and knew that it was 
gold, but as an idiot might know it without any com- 
prehension of its value or consciousness that it was 
not what' he wanted ; he gave the two coins to the 
driver, and hurried up St. Stephen's Hall ; everyone 
whom he passed turned to look at him, and he ob- 
served their notice. Well, if his face showed a tithe 
of what he felt, no wonder that they stared ! As he 
went the humiliation of having a shame to hide in- 
creased, and through the mist of his dazed bewildered 
consciousness, the mortification of his position stung 
him keenly. The fear of discovery terrified him ; he 
had done nothing of which he need be ashamed, and 
yet he had a past that would ruin and disgrace him. 
Sis good name was his most prized possession, and 
even by his enemies that had never been seriously 
impugned/ yet if he were suspected in this matter 
that was gone. Once it was proved, or even alleged, 
tliat he had been seen with Considine, his character 
"^as gone. The dread of it rushed over him with burn- 
ing shame, his breast ached with the sick faint-hearted- 
n.ess of fear. The dread of discovery appalled him, he 
knew that he could never clear himself, that he could 
never prove the chance nature of their meeting. He 
knew that not himself only but all his friends and 
party would be tarnished by that association, and 
ghtly he loathed that memory. All the revulsion 
tliat he had felt at the sight and touch of the blood- 
strained sleeve returned to him. He pressed his lips 
more closely, pushed the swing door and went into 
the House. 

The moral atmosphere was excited, the news of the 

murder had spread quickly, and the crime was already 

interpreted political ; intensifying party feeling and 

iurther embittering the relations between the Govern- 

inent and the Irish benches. Pale, stern, severe, 

Talbot strode up to his place. Superficially he looked 

dignified and calm, but the rigid face, the carefully 
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controlled bearing, betrayed to the quick-witted ^^ 
both sides the House, that he was suffering. 

The questions were being disposed of quickly ; tl 
majority of them were asked by Talbot's coUeagae- 
and answered in that short, snarling, discourteoi:^^^^^^ 

manner, reserved by Her Majesty's Ministers as i- ^ 

special attention for the representatives of the siste 
island. Compared to matters of Imperial policy, th 
dismissal of a pupil teacher from Ballymahon Natiom 
School, is a matter of trivial importance, and its dis< 
cussion apt to appear a frivolous waste of tim< 
Little M'Manus was just asking a question in hi 
propitiatory way, and was answered with lofty coi 
temptuousness ; then Barrington shared his fate, anc^ 
the name of Mr Richard Talbot was next called froi 
the table; the cavalier treatment of his friend, 
never failed to rouse his indignation; he put hL 
question relating to the condition of the 
ground of the Kilmurry Workhouse Infirmary, 
disagreeably as anyone could have responded to i'. 
But somehow Talbot's questions were never answei 
nonchalantly, and the playground puddles receive 
the respectful attention that their patron always coi 
manded. Of this exception in his favour he wi 
usually unconscious, but it now made a strong ai 
painful impression on him, emphasising the publ - ic 
importance of his good name, pointing the disast -^r 
that his disgrace would bring on his party. For t^kie 
first time it occurred to him that an alliance wi ^h 
Stella Considine would be perhaps an injustice to Irm^is 
colleagues. Thinking of this, he became so preci^c- 
cupied, that his name was twice called for his secoJt^d 
question, before he heard it. 

" Poor old D. T." (Dick Talbot) whispered M'Dermott 
to Kinsella, " he's taking it hard." 

" Of course he is," sneered Kinsella. " He knows thst 
the beetle feels as great a pang as when the giant dies. 
That thought should teach you some pity for vermiB." 

" Leave that to you ! " 
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" Um ! Then 1*11 crush 'em first and sentimentalise 
iterwards. Talbot ! " Kinsella, Barrington and 
I'Dermott were sitting just behind Talbot, who on 
earing his name turned sharply round and looked 
p without speaking. Kinsella leaned forward, his 
sit on the back of his head, his elbows on his knees. 
Have you heard that that scoundrel's been called to 
is account!" 

" I saw it in the newspapers." 

" I'd like to have the hangin' of the idiot who did 
*' said Kinsella screwing up his mouth into a comi- 
1 grimace. Talbot made no comment, he devoted 
mself to blacking the lettering of his question paper 
ith a lead pencil. " And I suppose the damned fool 
ought he was doing us a service." 
" Assuming a political motive," said Talbot indiffer- 
itiy, rubbing an imaginary fly from his chin. 

" The assassin is reported to have been an Irishman 

gentlemanly appearance," Kinsella quoted from the 
'^ening papers, ''and he got admission as Richardson." 

*' Ah !" sighed Barrington rolling forward. " Here's 
>me fellow's chance to console Miss Fetherston ! " 

Talbot disdained to show any interest, none the 
98 his face became set and stony ; he wondered how 
iss Fetherston's name came to be coupled with 
lat of Boeglass'. 

" Poor girl! she won't find another earl in a hurry," 
ieered Kinsella, "she'll have to put up with a viscount 
Bxt time." 

** She's had a narrow escape," said M'Dermott feel- 
igly ; " a narrow escape." 

At this point an interesting question put an end to 
>nversation ; there were cheers and counter cheers 
ad much interesting baiting of the Colonial Secre- 
siry ; then Talbot had his third question to put, and 
nally a Government. Member rose and asked the 
lome Secretary whether there was any foundation 
or the rumour that Lord Roeglass had been murdered, 
uid if so whether all precautions were being taken to 
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prevent the escape of the assassin. Talbot felt, rath^" ' . 
than heard, the question ; and the answer was lost P^ ^, 



him in the buzz and stir that the subiect called fortl^ 



His thoughts were with Considine. Where was thi 
hunted creature hidden now? Poor wretch, wha-^^^^^ 
chance had he against this pack of baying hounds 

Below the gangway on either side rose the meaning 

less roar and howl of young ungoverned hatredE^^*^- 
" This place is hell," thought Talbot, " and these mer*: ^^n 
all demons. God ! Let me never be at the merc^^^KJ 
of their passion and pitiless revenge!" The angr^""^:^T 
flushed young faces opposite, fresh and comely, albei'-i: ^t 
distorted with rage and suspicious hatred of thm .^itAb 
flushed and angry faces opposite, moved him to ^ a 
sense of the pitif ulness of it all. Who in this uglj^ -By 
drama played a creditable r61e ? Not poor depravec^^^d 
Roeglass, not the misguided Considine, still less, h^ Mme 
thought, the Fetherstons — the girl who had engageo ^^d 
herself to this low-lived little libertine — the fathe ^^^er 
who (as Talbot imagined) had given his daughter tm ^inMo 
that epitome of all the vices. The voices in his earss^^^i 
taunting, cruel, revengeful; the angry faces opposite -^i^*^ 
were no more creditable to humanity, and he — '■ ? WelE J^l 
oddly enough, he who sat there quaking, dreading th» 
passage of the minutes lest the next should bring hii 
infamy — he felt that he had played a manly part an^ — ^d 
had done the only honest thing to do. 

Conscience makes cowards of us all ; but Talbot^ -^'s 
conscience acquitted him and yet he was afraid ; fcrri^r 
the first time since childhood he felt the paralysin^^g 
heart sinking of terror as he looked shrinkingly inti-So 
a possible future too shameful to be borne. He hs^^'d 
always maintained he did not care a jackstraw what tl — ^e 
world thought of him, and he was really callous to und^^- 
fined unproven accusations from his enemies. But tl^- ^ 
was a graver matter ; looking the facts in the face, W^e 
felt that even his friends would be justified in believir^i^ 
in his guilt. His close friendship with Considine, t^is 
frequent denunciation's of Roeglass, the fact that fb^ 

'Barf 
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had been his successful rival, his meeting with 
jidine and the asylum he had given to the fugitive 
! surely stronger evidence than his unsupported 
I. Once suspected, it was inevitable that he would 
isgraced, branded not merely as a man guilty of 
ical murder, but as a mean scoundrel who had 
eyed a fanatic to avenge a private spite, as a 
too cowardly to face the risks of his own crime 
r, compared with himself, what interest had Con- 
e in Roeglass* death ? He was stifled, he could 
wreathe, and his heart aching and struggling con- 
ed with an agonising cramp and then stood still. 
> died now ? Oh good God ! how terrible. To die 

was to blast his own reputation! His heart 
:ed with a strange sound that sickened him, and 
a dull flat thud continued to beat faintly. His 
was livid with ashy lips, a cold dew oozed out on 
emples ; he felt that his deathly looks condemned 
but no one remarked on his livid face, for he often 
3d ill when he was in pain from his rheumatism. 
3 wiped his brow and began absently playing 

his handkerchief, twisting it into a rope and 
r it into knots, and it happened that as he tied it 
narked corner came uppermost and unconsciously 
ye observed it. There was an R, but a faint pink 
L was all that marked the mauled spot near it. 
thoughts came back from their nightmare flight 
te more hideous reality. The T was gone. He did 
)reathe for an instant, life seemed suspended ; then 
)oked in sullen stupidity round the thin House — 
ong green benches, the fawn coloured matting, the 
J with the Mace on it, the dreary dulness of the 
er hour. Someone was prosing — Heaven knows 
'hat subject — above the gangway ; a poor speaker, 
a poor speaker, a poor speaker — an oldish man, 
se false teeth, always falling from their place, 
ured and fogged an utterance that could never 
5 been impressive, 
ad he put three into the portmanteau ? Perhaps 
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not — yes, his memory was perfectly clear — and Co::^ 
si dine had one in his pocket— four. Oh fearful erro 
one must be marked with his initials. 

He could not endure the mumbling utterance of t 
old man for another instant, he went into the librar 
and threw himself into a deep chair, and sat ther — 
motionless and white and grim ; till a great burh i"^ly 
Unionist crossed the room, and sitting near him, sai* -K:..^id 
in a fatherly manner that he must take more care otz^ of 
himself, and that he looked very ill. 

The words so kindly spoken, and delicately intimate-bat- 
ing that the speaker exonerated Talbot and his f rien(ME:^-ids 
from all blame in this last political crime, overwhelmed 
him with a sense of his forlorn loneliness, 
realised that in all the world there was no one 
whom he could go for sympathy, or whose faith in hi 
he could demand as a right. Quite a new impuL 
awoke within him ; he longed to lay his aching head o 
a kind shoulder, to be soothed by the tender comfo 
a mother or wife can give. He looked up at t" 
hirsute face of his friendly antagonist, and wished 
return a kind answer to the kindly interest. But h 
heart sank and his throat burned as intolerably 
though he had swallowed a live coal and it had stu 




there ; he could not speak, his throat was choked a 
swollen by the intolerable pain, swelling — swelling 
burning with the travail that brings forth a sob. 1 
rose abruptly and went to the dining-room without — a 
word. Several members of his party were there, b 
he sat down apart and ate his dinner silently, 
dared to do this for he was by custom so solita 
that there was nothing remarkable in this aloofhe 
Speech was an effort beyond his strength, but his cc^^M 
manner did him infinite service ; no one remarked ar^J- 
thing beyond the fact that he was sullen and loolc:^ 
ill, and since the autumn he had looked ill frequentrlj. 
He remained at the House till two, thinking of Con- 
sidine, of Stella, and Elinor— most of all of .himse/f 
To be reviled, imprisoned, to suffer death, all that le 
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could face without shrinking. But to be innocent and 
infamous ; to serve your cause wisely and faithfully 
and yet imperil it; to be suspected by his country, 
l)y his colleagues, by his friends — he could not trust 
his self-command any longer — he left the House and 
walked homewards. 

He did not know why he walked, for he was spent 
and sick, and to his mental agony was added the 
burning ache of his stiflF shoulders ; but the bodily dis- 
tjomfort of the tired tramp relieved him, it was more 
tolerable to trudge wearily on foot, dulled and stupi- 
fied by sheer fatigue, than to face the prospect of 
smother such drive, as he had had in the afternoon. 
rhe cold air and effort to drag himself along numbed 
bis faculties, for mental anguish has this advantage 
3ver physical, that it exhausts the sufferer more 
quickly and by the time that he had reached his 
odgings, he cared little for anything beyond the 
lope of sleep, and nothing troubled him so much as 
ihe pain In his back, which might perhaps prevent 
lis sleeping. He toiled very slowly up the stairs, 
Dut as he went, he became aware that the place had 
become very hateful to him, and his sitting-room 
illed him with an active antipathy, a sort of hot 
inger and resentment ; the little spirit kettle and 
lis cocoa were set out on the table — Faugh! — The 
Jiought of the cocoa tilled him with shuddering re- 
pulsion, though in truth it was the kettle in which 
le had heated the shaving water that nauseated him. 

He went into his bedroom and looked round languid- 
y ; the place seemed sordid, dingy, changed ; hitherto 
t had been a decent, comfortable whole, now it was a 
lisiasteful mass of shabby and miserable details. And 
lomehow it looked bare — the black peg on the painted 
loor — ^yes, that was where his dressing gown had 
tiung ; there was another gap where his slippers used 
fco lie — ^the washstand, the dressing-table, each had its 
bare place — and in the wardrobe were hidden the coat, 
«ad the roll of clothes. He wound his watch and 
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began undressing ; and looking in the glass was su -^^ . 
prised to confront the same stern face he looked ^^ ^, 
every day. The great, deep-set eyes were dark! ^^^y* 
circled, the lips pressed into a hard, relentless line ; th-^^* "'^^ 
gloomy eyes looked at him steadfastly; nothing wa^^"*^ 
changed ; the reflected face had often looked at him a-^^- ^ 
severely; it wore its accustomed sternness — perhapi^i^-^ps 
a little more because he was in pain and weary, bu* JJ^^ ^ 
it bore no sign of the agony he had undergone. H^-B=fle 
held up his candle and looked in the mirror withT^i^'-th 
critical earnestness ; prepared to condemn ; he lookec>^^ ed 
at the face forbiddingly and as forbiddingly it lookec>^^ ed 
back. For a while he contemplated it relentlessly^^ -Ey, 
noting neither the noble structure nor the fine lines^^^^^s, 
noting only its grimness, its ugly scars, and the un-^ix: Jn- 
pitying severity of its expression. Even his own fac^^::>-*ce 
seemed to have traduced him and borne witness agains"<^25 ^st 
him ; and he, hating it for its disloyalty, looked at it-K: ^it 
with hatred and bitterness in every line. * Poor devil^ -C -■il/ 
he said to himself apostrophising the pock-marked re ^^*^e- 
flection. ' Poor devil, your face Is in league with your M^mur 
fate, to bear false witness against you.* 

He was very spent, and sitting in front of th^ mtJ^o 
mirror, he fell into a light uneasy slumber from whicht-i^i^jh 
he woke feeling guiltily, that he must be in some waj^-^y 
at fault since his very face could turn against him^:^*^^^- 
Only half -awake he took off his clothes and got intc^^^^^^ 
bed, and in the ease and refreshment of the cool linens ^^^ 
and resting posture, was soon asleiep but dreamin^g. ^^S 
hideously of destruction and disgrace. He dreameci^ ^^ 
that he had been dead for centuries, but he kne v^ ^^'^ 
somehow that his country was still oppressed, and then^=^^ 
he heard someone say that Ireland had had her chance ^^ 
once, but that Talbot's murderous jealousy had — .With^ 
out waiting for the sentence to be completed, he strucl 
out at his antagonist who was Roeglass, and to hi^ 
horror he found that he had killed him. He wok^ ® 
up, suffocated, gasping. He was now broad awake^^^' 
but more dejected than he had been before his sleei 
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His disgrace seemed so inevitable, that it w€us as though 
it had already taken place, lying there in the depres- 
sion of night and darkness, he did not even conceive 
of the possibility of escape. Probably that anticipa- 
■ tion was more agonising than any reality would have 
been; the injustice of a false accusation would have 
quickened his pride and the unswerving fidelity of 
.some friends would have sweetened the bitter cup, 
but in his desponding night thoughts, his future 
stretched before him in unlightened gloom. 

In his younger and more romantic moments he had 
often looked forward to a dreary future; he had 
pictured himself imprisoned for a long term, hanged, 
«uid he had faced these possibilities quite composedly. 
Pain, grief and death, these are the terms on which 
^we all hold our lease of life, and Talbot was resigned 
tx} bear his share of these — he could endure anything 
to which there is an end. But infamy ! he raised 
bimself in the bed. He could not bear to think of 
it. There was no end to that : dead or alive he would 
be infamous until he was forgotten; he might not know 
it, but it would be going on just the same ; no possible 
suflfering appalled him like the prospect of that eternal 
humiliation. His name would never be cleared — of 
course he must get himself tried, but even an acquittal 
MTOuld not clear him ; he who had worked so hard 
io make an honourable name, would be remembered 
ts a murderer-^-the man who for a private spite had 
•uined the cause of his country. His perfect inno- 
cence comforted him not at all; on the contrary, it 
nade it harder. He had done nothing amiss, but no 
■uture age would clear his name ; till the Day of Judg- 
nent, this foul stain would rest upon it. He bowed 
kis head down on to the bed and groaned. It was a 
eairful fate for an honourable, proud, ambitious man. 
3[is good name had been his idol ; the one strain of 
•elfishness in his unselfish career; and his ambition 
lad taken that form — ^not to be rich, not to be noted, 
out to do nothing base, to be just and pitiful and un- 
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sullied. And notwithstanding his thirty years 
the manifold temptations of his political career 
his passionate nature, he was unsullied ; he had be< 
violent, he had been imprudent, at times he had been 
mastered by his temper, but there was no dark comer 
no half forgotten meanness ; never in all his life had h 
behaved dishonourably to man or woman, and thougU: 
his impulsiveness and his vehemence had sometime^> 
led him astray, he had ruled his conduct by a higF- 
standard, and had been true to it. Even as a lad, h. 
had had the courage to stand alone. 

Never had his life looked so good to him as at thm:.^r£hiB 
hour ; the little errors and misjudgments that in hE:-^=^is 
calmer moments seemed to blot out the main desigcs: ^^n, 
now disappeared like the brush work of a picture see: ^^^en 
in focus. The worst of them were but specks, and di»-K:-Bid 
not change the character of his past. He rolled ove^ ^^i^er 
on to his face.and although he had little faith in prayer^^ er, 
he prayed fervently that he might not be forced t^ ^ 
drain this bitter cup. His prayers were seldom ei 
cacious, perhaps because he had so little faith, but L 
this extremity he could leave no stone untumei 
Prayer seemed to him a brittle straw, but he clui 
to it desperately. " Ob my God, have pity, have pit^- 
spare me this shame ! " 

If it came upon him he must bear it, as he ha^^^^d 
borne many things that had seemed intolerable, wit^^-^^^J 
fortitude — without resignation. 

Even now, in his desperate agony of supplicatic 
he did not pray for resignation ; he would hai 
prayed as hopefully for a mountain to fall on hii 
and would have preferred this latter miracle — Lyii 
there on his face torn and shattered by his anguif 
he besieged heaven with the one request: "Let 
cup pass." 

He slept and dreamed and woke again many tii 
before morning, but sleep and waking were so simile 
his dreams being bat grotesque fantastic versions of 
his thoughts, his will as powerless to control one ss 
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other, that he was scarcely sensible where one 
ged into the other. In both, he endured indignity 
shame ; in neither, was he ever overcome by the 
ciful dulness that blunts the edge of over-tried 
libiKty. He had dreamed many things ; in dreams 
escaped with Considine, was dragged through the 
>lin streets, hooted and stoned by the same crowd 
; had been wont to cheer him ; then he went down 
he House and discovered in the crowded lobby 
1 he was in his nightshirt. The sudden shame of 

surprising discovery awoke him, but still the 
liliation of it clung to him. Thus he would feel, 
J his heart would sink and fail when first he heard 
name coupled with that of Considine. Insensibly 
grievous shame made way for another till finally 
vas standing on a scaflbld built before his house 
>iiblin and looking on to a vast sea of hostile faces, 
ryone he had ever known was there, even his first 
( and his mistily remembered mother, and with a 
aing heart he swore his innocence and besought all 
le who believed in him to raise their hand. His 
jch, that was his heart's blood, was received with 
ippalling silence. With palpitating eagerness he 
:ed round — round the closely packed space of Fitz- 
iam Square — no hand was raised; he scanned 
y crowded window, every peopled house top — no 
i was raised, not one, not even his own mother's ; 
heart contracted with a pain so poignant that it 
ke him. Dazed and confused, he could not re- 
aber what had happened. His lodgings were still 
nge enough to bewilder him, for a few seconds he 
idered where he was. Perhaps he had been ill, he 

as though something terrible had happened ; his 
»at and breast ached sickeningly and he breathed 
kly ; it was daylight and he seemed to have been 
•e a long while ; he favoured this idea of illness, 
lying motionless he clung to it after he had ceased 
eving in it quite sincerely. The aching was quite 
sical, and unless he had been ill how could he feel 
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80 spent ? His mind was stunned and stupified, he 
knew that he was deceiving himself, that if he had 
been ill some dreadful thing had made him so; he 
knew that there was something he was striving to 
keep out of his memory. He tried to think of a 
number of trivial things ; of some letters he had left 
unanswered, and the near squeeze of his income ; he 
tried to think that these were the things that dis- 
tressed him, and these the wdrries that lay so heavy 
on his heart. 

He turned his head, and the movement brought a 
burning pain down his neck and shoulders, and that 
consoled him; as he was so rheumatic 'twas only natural 
that he should feel depressed. He asserted to himself 
that rheumatism is a most depressing malady ; he 
repeated over and over again that he was afraid that 
he was in for another sharp attack ; but the words 
conveyed no meaning, he knew that illness had no 
horror for him, and that this was not the prospect that 
made his heart sink and fail. His clothes lay in a heap 
over a chair ; dear me ! they were all getting very 
shabby ; instinctively he drew his mind away from the 
clothes, away from this room, away from yesterday, 
these were the roads that led to — . His languid eyes 
fell on the bare drab door, with one black peg sticking 
out from the cross of its panelling — bare in the blank- 
ness left by his dressing-gown. The mist was lifted, 
the veil was rent, he could hear his heart's terrified 
contraction ; he could feel the blood drip from it, oh, 
it was anguish, what a fearful pain ! he felt paralysed 
and dying, and something gripped his throat tightly, 
choking him ; but it was all physical, and when the 
pang was over, his breast only ached more hungrily 
than before remembrance, his throat only felt more 
contracted, his head more dazed, he could still thrust 
aside his mental agony. But he dared not lie still, 
awake, unoccupied ; he rose and feeling spent and 
shattered began to dress, setting his lips in a hard 
grim line, keeping his thoughts fixed resolutely on 
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the business in hand ; this braced him, and when he 
went to his sitting-room he felt cold and hard; dogged 
and sullen with a dull resentment against all the world, 
and a disposition to quarrel with everyone ; through 
it all the heavy pain in his breast oppressed his breath- 
ing, but this faint heartedness was, he assured himself, 
merely a rheumatic symptom. 

He managed to swallow the usual amount of break- 
:ast, and then he overcame his repugnance to unfold- 
ng the morning paper ; there was an interminable 
iccount of the murder, the police (of course) had in- 
•ormation which they believed would lead to the 
ipeedy arrest of the murderer, but the nature of this 
nf ormation was not revealed. 

Talbot passed the day in a condition at once dull 
jid restless : he felt unable to remain quiet, yet 
verything that he set his hand to do was made 
urdensome by an intolerable sense of weariness and 
bupif action, he went to the House, sat on his com- 
littee, and tried to write his letters, but he scarcely 
new what he did, and it seemed impossible that 
is distress should not be detected. Fits of terror 
oth for himself and for Considine shook him, he 
Arted at every sound, and when M*Dermott coming 
p behind him laid a heavy hand on his shoulder, his 
eart stopped, he turned faint and white, believing 
imself arrested. It being a Wednesday the House 
:)se at seven, and in the evening he attended a meet- 
ig at Islington, and delivered the dullest speech that 
ad ever come out of his mouth. By bedtime he was 
ead tired ; and morning found him stupid and 
sunned. He dressed like a man in a dream, and 
e did not thoroughly rouse himself till he opened 
ne newspaper and his eye fell on the announcement 
:iat Mr Edward Considine, a highly respected artistic 
hotographer of Dublin had left his home mysteri- 
usly on Monday evening, had given a false address, 
nd was suspected of the murder of Lord Roeglass. 
^hat electrified him into agonised vitality. It all had 
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a new meaning for him, even the prosy leading articl( 
about Parnellism and Crime concerned him ; he re< 
every word with palpitating heart and feverish in- 
tensity. Thank heaven ! Although the police had th^ ^^^e 
inevitable clue, there was no sign that they were ok^^udtx 
the poor wretch's track — he must be half way acros^^^3SS 
France by now. 

He rose and paced up and down his room, his fac^, 
discomposed, his hands twitching ; he looked sava^ 
and terrible, and after a while he threw himself on 
a chair by the table, and covered his face with h 
hands ; his heart was tortured, torn by conflicting ii 
pulses. On the one hand there was the overmasterii 
desire to get out of all this, to turn his back upon tl 
Considines in unreasoning horror, and this seemed 
best fulfilment of his duty to his own name, to 
party and to his country ; on the other, there was 
affection for the Considines, his loyalty to old f rien< 
his pity for the girl who, as innocent as himself, 
equally besmirched, most of all his few final 
premeditated words to Considine. After a while 
was thankful for the impulse that had compelled hi 
to say those words, for without them, he could nev 
have come to a decision. Yet he was hardly consci( 
that he had come to a decision, a leaden apathy h 
fallen on him ; he took up his hat and walked to 
post oflBce in Holborn, and there wrote a telegr^^^ni 
to Miss Considine. 

'* I have seen the report in morning paper ; sh --*'j 
(then he crossed out * shall ' and substituted * may ' 
come over to you, or can I best serve you here ? 
Please reply to House of Commons. Talbot.'^' 

For a minute he stood holding the paper in Br:>w 
hand ; should he tear it across or should he send 5^-^ 
It identified him with the Considines ; it pledged h i^ 
to Stella, it strengthened the tie between them. At 
the same time it strengthened his position as a loyflJ' 
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hearted man — He pushed it through the grating, paid 
for it, waited while the clerk read it over and then 
he turned homewards. " It's not quite true," he said 
lio himself, " that man is master of his fate," and he 
ihought sadly how circumstances were driving him 
vhither he had no wish to go. 



XXIV 

.T the House it was terrible ; he wondered later how 
8 had preserved an outward calm throughout that 
readful afternoon. For, in addition to the burden of 
is thoughts, there was the discussion of his colleagues, 
ad the question-time made hideous by the dread of 
'hat might be coming next. 

In his own party, everyone rushed upon him and 
jked whether he believed in the guilt of Considine, 
hether he would not put some questions as to the 
iddence on which the photographer's name had been 
uduced, whether he thought Considine was a man 
'ho should be defended, and the less generous re- 
roached him with having hooked in such a man 
mong them; even Kinsella could not refrain from 
3membering that he had always mistrusted the 
hotographer. Talbot said nothing, he stood as dumb 
3 a sheep before the shearers, but there was little 
leekness in his silence. 

" Ah Talbot ! " cried M'Dermott, " 'tis a bad affair 
Dr all of us. Let us hope your intimacy will not 
ome out — there'd be the end of all your influ- 
iice ! " 

" Would there ? " asked Talbot protidly. " Then the 
ind of my influence is in sight, I make no secret of 
Day friendships." 

" Then you believe in Considine ? " 
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Talbot glared as if to say " How dare you ask ^^ 
such a question ! " He found his power of flashing fi "^FJ 
glances very useful to him on this afternoon, and^ ^^ 
made use of it without scruple, for all this talk ^^: ^ 
chatter, jarring his overstrung nerves, made him ^S^^®^ 
terribly perverse and quarrelsome. 

The questions, to which he listened with inte^:===^se 
though suppressed eagerness, told him very lit tn^^^ ^^ > 
every station and port had been watched from ^^^he 
first, but no one resembling the murderer had h^^^^^ 
seen; it was probable, therefore, that he was still — ^^ 
London, and this supposition was supported by W0 "+he 
report of the policeman at the National Gallery, \wi— ^ho 
deposed to having observed a man of his appeara 
who had remained for an unusually lonff time 
front of one picture. This was all the informat 
which the Home Secretary felt justified in impart 
to. the House at present. 

While Talbot was listening to it, a telegram 
handed to him ; presumably it was from Miss 
sidine, but it was unsigned, and ran merely : — 

"Mr Orr will see you this evening. Warift^ ^st 
thanks for kind sympathy." 

He read it several times, knitting his brows, fi*^"" 
ing its vagueness a further irritation in a wo ^^ 
where everything was irritating. He rumpled -fche 
paper up and threw it between his feet. Such*^ * 
message as that, telling him nothing, leaving T^'s 
question absolutely unanswered, was so silly ! it was 
so exactly like a woman to send it ! Presumably t>he 
girl thought it had some meaning, but for the life oi 
him he could not tell whether it meant he should gp 
to her or not. After a while he concluded that it 
was a prohibition ; the announcement that Titus was 
on his way to London might, perhaps, imply that she 
had placed her affairs in his hands; he stooped down, 
picked up the paper and re-read it with increasing iW" 
temper. 

Soon after seven o'clock Orr's card was brought to 
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im, and Talbot found his friend in the Central Hall. 
!hey clasped hands without speaking, each wonder- 
ag what was passing in the other's mind. 

Talbot felt unable to break the silence ; throughout 
lis interview he must play a part, must pretend 
fnorance of Considine's movements, and it was hate- 
il to him to deceive his friend. He longed to tell 
'rr the whole story, to receive his sympathy, to 
jcure for himself one friend in case of the worst 
^falling him, but it was impossible to betray Con- 
dine even to Orr ; except himself no living creature 
\ yet had proof that Considine was guilty, and 
LOUgh he knew Titus to be steel true, he must keep 
le secret. 

To Orr, the stony hardness, and rigidity of Talbot's 
ce, betrayed the grievous sorrow they were designed 
» conceal, and it at once occurred to him that Richard 
jlieved in Considine's guilt. His scrutiny was un- 
idurable to Talbot. 

" Well ! " he said sharply. 

" Are you busy, Richard, or can you spare me half- 
i-hour ? " 

" I'm busy ; but I can spare you half-an-hour. You 
:e over here about this dreadful business ? '* 

Orr bowed his head in assent. "What do you 
link of it, Dick ? " 

"I don't think at all," said Talbot hotly, "How 
m I think. You must shew me the evidence and 
len ril think — (come with me to the smoking-room, 
IS a shade more private)," and as they walked he con- 
nued, " not that I have very much faith in evidence 
evidence given by one side only is tremendously 
lisleading ; in law as in other things, one story's good 
11 the other is told " He spoke quickly and with 
xcitement, and Orr answered — 

"But when the other side runs off it throws up its 
>rief, Dick ; you can't help seeing that. Everything 
«lls dead against Considine ; there isn't a single 
?oint in his favour — " 
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" On the contrary I see a great many points in hr^ 
favour," cried Talbot, shai'ply. He was conscious 
being ill-t.empered and perverse, but Orr, who neve 
found anything but. amusement in these ebullition, 
said kindly — 

"Oh, yes, in favour of his character, but not mt in 
favour of his innocence. I don't doubt that he w^ ^^sras 
impelled by absolutely impersonal and unselfi^2»-^sh 
motives." 

But even this failed to propitiate Talbot; 
recognised that Orr was humouring his ill-temp 
and that galled him intolerably. His quarrel was n 
with Orr, and therefore Orr was powerless to sootT 
him. His quarrel was in his own sore heart 
strained nerves, and this unresisting amiability f rett^^ii^ted 
instead of soothing him. All contact with humani' ^■" 

was painful to him, and to be touched lightly w 
more irritating- than to be pressed. A firm hi 
dresses a sore more bearably than a timid one tl 
irritates and tickles the quivering nerves. 

Talbot sat down at one of the grimy little tables 
executed a four finger exercise with extreme rapidb 
upon its surface. " What a pity that unselfish peo g -p fe 
should be fools ! Any man of sense, though he k^^spt 
his mind in a dust-bin would have seen the irrepa.— -^- 
able mischief that such an affair must do us ! Th^^re 
will be more sympathy expended on that worthl^^ss 
wretch than on all the unfortunate creatures he bn^as 
turned out of their homes, and every unlucky baL 3iff 
that has been murdered in his master's service. A.--^ 
it will be we, mind you — we and those innocent tena^^^ 
who will be made to suffer. We shall be all m'«^''- 
derers and assassins — every one of us, and can j^^^ 
wonder ? When old Hicky was hanged on insuffici^^^ 
evidence we didn't discriminate very clearly betw^^^ 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary ! " 

He had taken up a match box and was fidgettii'^ 
with it distractedly, rubbing the matches till they 
blazed, then blowing them out till at last a spark fly- 
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ing into his hand recalled him to himself ; he set down 
the match box and pushed it away from him ; then he 
clasped his hands and rested his arms on the table, 
but in a moment he had again sought out his match 
box ; all the time he crossed, uncrossed and recrossed 
his legs. Orr remained silent, he perceived that 
everything he said irritated Talbot, and he imagined 
that the poor fellow was enduring twinges of remorse 
for the vehement denunciations of the whole executive 
that he had indulged in on that occasion. But Talbot's 
next remark shewed that his thoughts were far enough 
away ; he raised his head suddenly — 

" D'ye remember the olden days when we were lads ? " 
he asked abruptly, then he thrust his hand in his 
pocket and pulled out a pencil, and pushing his chair 
back from the table he leaned forward with head 
down, and devoted himself to blacking a dot pattern 
on the grey table. " A day at Dartry stands out in 
my mind," he went on after a while, speaking in a 
mechanical uninterested tone; with pauses filled up 
by dotting ; and apparently much more interested in 
the dotting than the conversation. "Mr Considine 
took us both down from Bray — and let us take photo- 
graphs — ^We did a fearful lot of mischief — and felt 
ourselves mighty grand and scientific." He drew 
himself back to survey the dot pattern, and looked 
sit it with a tender wistful earnestness. In it he saw 
bhe Dartry woods, and the sun shining through the 
trees, a grave respected senior with a mystifying 
camera, and two noisy, excited lads shouting and 
jumping eagerly, who were very kindly spoken to, 
smd wild with life and fun and happiness. " There 
was no one but yourself I liked so well as Mr 
Considine." He returned the pencil to his pocket, and 
with a sudden change of tone said, " Of what use do 
you hope to be, Titus, over here ? " 

** Beally, I hardly know — Miss Considine wished to 
come. She heard this dreadful rumour yesterday — 
some man — a detective I suppose — went to see her. 
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She — well, really Dick, she has beien wonderful, 
brave, so calm, so loyal. She telegraphed to the £u 
dress her father left her, and when she heard that 
was not known at it she didn't seem in the least d 
concerted. She protests his innocence — " he pauss 
Talbot beat his foot but said nothing, and Titus w 
on. " My aunt went round to Hume Street direct" -^tly 
she heard of it and carried her off to us — and p^^ -^oer- 
suaded her to let me come over here — 1 am to hni^ gint 
for Considine — " 

Well, if you find him he'll be grateful to you — 
Oh well, of course ! But the poor thing has an 

idea that he is ill somewhere ; I telegraphed to all t^' ^he 
hospitals, and I have been to look at one man at t^' ^he 
Middlesex on my way from the station, of course ^^ 

wasn't in the least like Considine and I telegraphcr^^^cd 
that to her— by the way, did I tell you she goi^^ ^ a 
letter from him this morning — posted in London^ ^ — 
she telegraphed word to me at Holyhead." He hand^E^®^ 
a long telegram to Talbot, who read it frowning. ^^ 

the main it was Considine's letter, dated from Eusfc^^^'^ 
Hotel. 

"I thought she didn't know how to send a telegra 
said Talbot crossly, as he refolded the papers, ** for t 
moment I saw the report I wired to her asking i 
might go — I was particularly careful to say ' may ' 
try to serve her over there and — " he held out t 
telegram grimly, " that's her answer — " 

Orr read it, " Yes," he said. 

" Yes," repeated Talbot, shaking his finger threats 
ingly, " but what does it mean ? That's no answer ^ 
my question. Have you the remotest conce.pti 
what it means ? " 

" I should have thought you might understand i 

" But I don't. I presume it's a refusal but 

Orr shook his head, " Well ? " 

"Well — I don't know — I should suppose that i* 
means she doesn't like to tie you by saying yes, bti^ 
that she would like to see you." 
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Talbot pulled out his watch. "I couldn't get off to- 
jht, besides I've a couple of amendments I must 
ce care of — We might as well go now and send her 
©legram — " He rose, but Orr remained seated. 
" Think a moment, Dick," he said, 
falbot plumped down ; he rested his elbow on the 
die, and hit his chin a series of blows with his 
nched fist. " Well ! What am I to think about ? " 
> looked his friend full in the face. 
But it was now Orr's turn to be embarrassed; his 
Bs fell, " You must see that to go now will imply 
jood deal of interest." 

Talbot sprang up again, " I mean it should ! " 
"But — Pardon my touching on sUch a delicate 
ttter — is that quite fair ? " 

Talbot thrust his hands into his pockets and turned 
\ face towards Orr, " Why not ? " he spoke in a cold 
le of peremptory enquiry. 

'Well — naturally it will lead her to' suppose that 
u — that you have intentions towards her." 
Talbot wheeled round, turning away. " Let us get 
that telegram, and then we will have some dinner." 
Orr rose. " Then you intend to marry Miss Con- 
iine, Dick," he said in a low flat voice — It was the 
it indiscretion of their long friendship. 
Talbot stalking on in front was leading the way to 
3 telegraph oflSce, " I shall make her an offer." 
" But— surely that would ruin your name and your 
peer ! " 

For the moment Talbot said nothing, he turned 
ruptly round down auother passage, then aftei: a 
tie he said, "I thought we would get our dinner 
st. It's getting late, we can see about the other 
ierwards." 

But when Orr left the House, the telegram was 
11 unsent, and he said to himself that Richard was 
t going. Until a late hour he lay awake wonder- 
y whether he had done well or ill and striving to 
:t the motives that had prompted him to dissuade 
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TaJbot. He was displeased with himself, and re- 
proached himself with having added to Miss Coihc 
sidine's sorrow, yet would he have been justified-^ 
letting Talbot drift to his ruin ? He questioned hii 
self but found no answer. In the morning a note wi 
brought to him with his hot water. It was in Talbot^"^z^ot's 
hand, and contained only two lines. ** I shall lea^^^^^ave 
this on my way to 4ihe station : I cross by the maiE-ff^^ail." 
Orr read and re-read it and turned it in and out ; UT « he 
was surprised that it hurt him so little. True W » he 
was filled with wistful, melancholy regret, for a pa^«g=^^age 
in his life was closed and the dream of his your jc:^«uth 
would never be fulfilled. But it was strange T he 

should feel it so gently — It was nothing compared -EJ to 
what it would have been, four years — one year — stst — six 
months ago.- He felt regret, but with regret vrs^^'^^a s 
mingled relief that he was freed from the bonda-itf^iK.age 
of his loyalty. 



XXV 



The conclusion to which Talbot had brought hims-^ -^eJf 
after so much struggle, had been arrived at by Qouj^^j^^j 
five minutes after he had opened his Times , and ^^ 
spent the whole morning pondering over the probabr:^^^ 
motives that had prompted Considine's crime, a:^*^ 
picturing to himself the sensations of the murdere ^^ 
daughter. He wondered how much the girl knew ^^ 
the matter and in what manner her friends were b^^^' 
having towards her ; and he concluded that she vr"^^ 
innocent, but that everyone condemned her — ever'^"' 
one save himself ! What a strange world he mov^^^ 
in to be sure ! There was Miss Fetherston who h^^ 
been engaged to an earl; there was Edith betroth^ 
to a Land Leaguing doctor, and there was himself, ^ 
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well connected landowner, heir to a baronetcy, on the 
point of offering himself, and for the second time, to 
Miss Considine, — to the photographer's daughter — 
tiie daughter of the assassin of his dearest friend. 

In truth Gough had never greatly cared for Roeglass, 
but his sense of a fine situation led him to magnify his 
affection quite unconsciously; it was so much more 
interesting to believe that love and friendship were 
engaged in mortal combat, that passion for the living 
triumphed, after long struggle, over loyalty to the 
dead, than to acknowledge that Roeglass had never 
been anything to him, and that he was going to Dublin 
through a natural wish to stand by the girl he loved 
in her trouble. He was of an untruthful nature and 
deceived himself very easily, and as he packed his 
portmanteau he really believed in the imaginary 
mental struggle that he was inventing for literary 
purposes. To heighten the effect of his sacrifice he 
repeated to himself all that his passionate devotion 
'would cost him, dwelling long on the loss of position 
mnd his mother's grief. But in fact the loss of position 
'would be much less than he liked to imagine, for past 
"Unsteadiness and present poverty had lowered his social 
standing, and though his mother's grief would really 
a.ffect him, he cared for Stella a hundred times more 
"fchan for everyone else in the world, and in the bottom 
of his heart he was rejoicing at this opportunity of 
proving to her the strength of his devotion. Lonely, 
despised, neglected, she would appreciate the contrast 
l>€tween himself and her fair weather friends ; grati- 
tude would ripen into love, and soon they two would 
laugh together over the days when she had adored 
the man with the face like a cullender. 

Years ago Robert had lived in rooms in Mayfair, but 

the agricultural distress had driven him back to the 

parental roof, then in Onslow Gardens, now in Red- 

^hffe Square. He much preferred the independence 

^f a separate establishment, and though his parents 

^terfered with his movements very little, it annoyed 
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him to be obliged sometimes to invent engagements, 
to have to say — as on this occasion — ^that he was 
called away to visit a sick friend in Kent. He made 
this announcement at the luncheop table, adding that 
he should be away for a few days : perhaps a week. 

" Oh, but you can't, Bob," cried Edith. " We are 
engaged to dine at the Howards' to-morrow ! " 

" No, no," said their father solemnly, " you catft 
break an engagement, Robert — you can't break a 
dinner engagement." He was a fine looking old 
fellow, who could not remember that his son was past 
the age of tutelage : it was the mother who secured to 
Robert his liberty. 

Robert let the subject drop, but when luncheon 
was over, he followed Edith to her sitting-room, and 
closing the door behind him, said in a low tone, and 
with impressive solemnity of look and manner, "I 
am going to Ireland this evening, Edith." The 
brother and sister were usually undemonstrative to- 
wards each other, but she now threw her arms about 
his neck. " Oh, Bob ! " she cried, kissing him often and 
tenderly, and then after a pause, " And you will see 
my dear, dear Jasper!" She wept from tenderness 
and also because the murder of Roeglass had lessened 
the chance of her parents' consent to her marriage; this M\ 
was its chief result in her estimation ; indeed, she failed 
to realise that it had other consequences. 

" I will make a point of seeing Blake," said Gongh, 
with the air of a man who gives- up a kingdom, bflt 
conscious that he was, in truth, buying his sister's 
support. " Shall I take him any message ? " W^ 

"Darling Bob!" She let her face fall on hi* " 
shoulder, and stroked his cheek with a soft caress 
bestowed for his embassy, not for himself. " Tell hiiD, 
dear Bob, that I think, of him always — night and daj'i 
and pray, and pray, and pray to Heaven to help i» 
I haven't missed mass one morning since we can* 
home, and I've had masses offered for us — Heaps « 
good people are praying for us. Bob, so I'm sure it wS 



M 
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come right — Tell him, dear, that I'm very hopeful 
irusting God — and that he's never out of my heart 
a moment ; whatever Tm thinking of, I'm thinking 
him too/' 

* I — I might take a letter across for you," suggested 
J generous brother, who found the message a trifle 
barrassing and sentimental. 

But Edith wrung her hands ; she had promised not 
write. 

* But who is to find out. / shall never tell of you." 

* No, no, dear, I mustn't break my promise." She 
d released her brother and stood silent for a moment 
kying with her rings, then she pulled one off — it 
i been a present from her father, and put it on 
bert's little finger. " See, dear, I'll give you this." 
T face was hidden, her head bent down, but he saw 
her neck and ear that she had blushed crimson. 

3e smiled and began, " It is for — " but Edith laid 

* hand across his mouth. " It is for you. Bob ; to do 
.at you like with." 

He looked at her intently — puzzled. " How strange 
a are," he said, " that is what I don't understand : 
u pray all day, you won't budge a hair's breadth 
>m your promise, but you will exercise your utmost 
jenuity to circumvent it — " 

"And oh. Bob, while I think of it," she cut in 
lickly, " you mustn't let Jasper write." 
** Very well," said Robert glumly ; he turned and 
oked mournfully out of the window, thinking how 
Id it was that so good a girl as Edith could be so 
^terly wrapped up in her own affairs; such self 
^sorbtion was quite extraordinary, he would never 
3tve thought of constructing such a character, 

*' Dear Bob," said Edith, gently laying her hand on 
^ arm. "You are going over to seeMiss Considine 
-but she won't even think of you at such a time ! " 

Robert turned white and sick. "You are very 
ind ! " he said bitterly. 

"I do mean to be kind," said the girl. "And I 
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think you are wise to go, but you mustn't feel dis- 
couraged, dear, if she seems to care nothing for you ; 
and Bobus, darling, I'll do my best for you at home." 
She pushed his hair from his brow and kissed him, 
as she never kissed him when he was not about to 
start for Blake — no Dublin — (but then 'tis the same 
thing, for, after all, what is Dublin but the husk 
which contains the sweet kernel Blake), and then she 
sat down, looked through the engagement book and 
wrote excuses for her, "poor brother who had been 
summoned out of town by the affliction of a friend." 

At home his sudden departure was spoken of un- 
favourably, the parents hoped there was nothing 
wrong, trusted he had not fallen into wild ways again, 
then they took comfort from Edith's guilty mien ; it 
reassured them to know that his sister was in his 
secret. The girl was very loyal, and the parents had 
never heard even the name of Stella Considine. As 
for Robert, he was delighted at the romantic position 
in which he found himself and congratulated himself 
on being the subject of a passion strong enough to 
break down all barriers of prudence, prejudice and 
pride, repeating to himself again and again that 
gratitude would impel Stella to return his affection. 
He readily forgave her her previous rejection of him, 
in fact he thought the more highly of her for it ; his 
undue haste had brought it on himself ; the passing 
fancy of a tourist was a very different affair to the 
life's devotion that he had to offer her, and unless that 
crumpet-faced ruffian was first on the field, he felt an 
inward conviction that she would thankfully accept 
the shelter and protection of his name and love. 

And really the solitaire board — this was another 
of the mental epithets by which he referred to Talbot 
— the solitaire board was after all not a formidable 
rival to begin with ; he was not in love, and then he 
was ambitious and hard and cruel. And of course 
his confederates would put pressure upon him, he 
would be forbidden to ally himself openly with the 
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daughter of his dupe and tool even if he wished to 
do so. And he obviously did not wish — he was of 
too coarse a fibre to appreciate Miss Considine. Gough 
knew of Talbot's passion for Elinor and it seemed to 
him not unlikely that he had instigated or at least 
connived at the murder of his successful rival; the 
fellow was unscruplous enough for anything, and it 
was a suspicious circumstance that Talbot's rival should 
have been removed by Talbot's friend — In this case 
there was nothing to be feared from the susceptible 
cullender. There was of course, that young Orr to be 
reckoned with, but then Orr was so shilly-shally and 
was presumably held back by some reason, probably a 
consciousness of his own deficiencies compared with the 
fascinations of the solitaire board. Gough would have 
realised in another person that this spiteful delight 
in the affliction of a rival, this incapability of seeing 
any characteristic of his appearance except its dis- 
figurement, was proof of jealousy; but his dislike to 
Talbot really blinded him to every point in manner 
and person that was not objectionable, and in all 
sincerity he thought both Talbot and Orr absolutely 
odious; he could not feel much danger from the 
rivalry of men so infinitely his inferiors. His love 
for a daughter of the people had had no efiect on his 

Erejudices, he felt that an immeasureable gulf divided 
im with his smooth white unknotted fingers — the 
inheritance of many idle generations — from men like 
Orr and Talbot whose fathers had earned their bread, 
and had left a few commercial investments to their 
children. In support of his 'theory he ignored that 
Orr's hands were as smooth and white as his own, 
and Talbot's a great deal more finely and sensitively 
shaped, and that delicate hands are an afiair of race, 
not of class, so that a Celtic peasant will probably 
have more finely shaped fingers than a Saxon lord. 

On the whole he enjoyed his journey; the sea was 
calm and his thoughts very pleasant, for his satisfaction 
in following his imclination was increased by the agree- 
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able consciousness that his inclination had prompt 
him to do the noble thing. He pictured to himsi 
Stella's surprise at his coming — her gratified amas 
ment at his fidelity. His contentment with himsi 
disposed him to judge others leniently, and he fi 
that he, a landlord — a staunch supporter of the Uni( 
a member of the Property Defence Association a' 
Loyal and Patriotic Union — might venture on 
course of action, which would be fatal to the 
name of men in closer political sympathy with 
sidine. He was too excited to sleep, but he amu« 
himself with agreeable thouorhts until the stew 
came to tell the passengers it was time to rise, 
dark as midnight when, under a fine misty drizzle tl 
steamed into harbour, and the cold grey dawn 
only breaking when a four-wheel cab conveyed h 
through the muddy streets from Westland Row S 
tion to the Shelbourne. A great, red sun, dusky 
dull as a lantern, hung in the purplish mist of 
eastern horizon; Gough felt no inclination to go 
bed, but dressed, and soon after eight went dow 
the coffee room. One or two fellow-passengers w- 
there before him, and later the room began to 
Everyone talked of Considine and the murder, 
a few persons who had been 'taken' by him — ( 
very well taken too, by Jove — felt themselves qi 
remarkable. Gough could not refrain from join: 
the conversation; he had not been photograptr^^d 
by the man, but he had met him, socially; he Ir^^^d 
seen his old books ; " I have been in his hous^^ • " 
he said, extending his hand, swelling with bland s^^^f- 
importance. But by this admission he entered i:*^^ 
the prohibited degrees of intimacy with an assasi^-ifl; 
no one liked to have his own acquaintance yri^b 
Considine belittled, no one believed that a pho^- 
grapher could have books in the least worth looking 
at, and Gough's admission that he had entered Gon- 
sidine's house convicted him as a personal friend ot 
the murderer — a nationalist, and consequently a low j^ 
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fellow, at once the dregs and the scum of the popula- 
tion. 

The visitors at the Shelbourne were not persons 
of literary taste, the name of Gough was unknown 
to them, and though the young man had written his 
name and address in the visitors' book, he could not 
compel his fellow guests to ascertain from it that 
he was a well-connected person. No one took so 
much trouble ; it was the easier plan to look coldly 
on the unknown young man, who was a little too 
carefully dressed for that hour in the morning, so 
despite the smooth, white hands, he found himself 
partially boycotted in the coffee room ; this rather 
pleased him, for he felt he was enduring odium for 
Stella's sake. As soon as the clock pointed to eleven, 
he went out; bought a bouquet of violets, which 
though indifferent, was the best that he could buy, 
and then he went round to Hume Street. Miss Con- 
sidine was at home, and — oh yes ! the maid thought 
she would certainly receive Mr Gough if he would 
Icindly step up into the drawing-room. 

Gough followed the housemaid into the drawing- 
room that, though well furnished, had the indefinable 
air of an apartment that is little used. When alone, 
Miss Considine sat habitually in the dining-room to 
t^ave ooal and housework, and also to be near her 
Father, who usually passed his evenings in his study, 
and alone. The drawing-room therefore was merely 
bier reception room, and it had a formal, unhomelike 
.ook, though it was full of flowers and its air sweet 
0vith the odour of hyacinths, violets and narcissus. 
3ough, as he wxindered about nervously, noted all this 
— the prettiness and cleanness of everything and the 
Riibtle atmosphere of middle-classness that was so re- 
pellent to him and that he detected everywhere. He 
noted all this, with a sort of savage determination to 
o\)serve things coldly and not to succumb to the embar- 
x^assment and love and tenderness, that threatened to 
tiiunan him. He picked up the books one by one from 

N 
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the table, trying to deduct from their titles some N^ vi- 
dence of Stella's literary taste ; but baffled by each fi«— resh 
volume, he was at last forced reluctantly to the con^^clu- 
sion, that she had set them out merely for omam e nt^ 
and selected them for their bindings. He had a w ^Aite 
bound History of the O'Mallorys of Mallory in his h_ and 
when the door opened and his star appeared in th^^^ fir- 
mament. She wore a dark blue winter dress — the a wyme 
he had last seen her in, and in this unchanged aCii^tire 
brought back that October day which had seeti^med 
so long ago. Her face, always pale, was now ^^^ery 
white, but her great grey eyes were , as cleaK^" as 
stars, and their steady gaze fell with a mild s^^^veet 
radiance on Gough. She had grown thinner since^ the 
autumn, and the hand she held out to him 'was 
of reedier slimness than of old — Grief might fcmave 
rendered it so burning hot and parched, grief u^'igbt 
have made her face so pale, but a two days' somrrow 
could not have made her wrists so thin ; it might bare 
bowed her fragile form to those appealing lines of 
weakness, but surely the narrowed chest, the thinner 
form, resulted from a longer illness or an older sorrow. 
That nun-like air of holiness and purity that had &st 
attracted him, was increased by her pallor and her 
brave calm grief; in her presence he felt himself 
capable of better things; there was virtue in the 
touch of her thin hand. He took it gently in his, and 
he stood speechless, not knowing what word of sym- 
pathy to say, and silenced by the nearness of the one 
being he revered. His manner betraying a love that 
she did not wish for, and this adoration of which she 
felt herself unworthy, embarrassed her; the hlue- 
veined eyelids drooped over the starry eyes, and with 
a self conscious air, she said, " I did not know you were 
in Dublin." 

" I — I crossed last night," said Gough, and while he 
spoke she withdrew her hand and seated herself on 
the sofa. 

" Won't you sit down ? " She signed to him to 
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take an armchair beside her, and then began inter- 
lacing and unlacing her long thin fingers as they lay 
in her lap. He could have sat all day in speechless 
happiness, letting her sanctifying presence cleanse his 
soul of the impurity that looked so loathsome when 
she was near ; rejoicing in the ennobled personality 
that came to him, and that put worldliness and sin far 
from his thought. 

Miss Considine knew nothing of all this, she could 
not guess that Gough was in the only sanctuary he 
knew, was worshipping the one ideal that had power 
to raise him above himself ; only she felt uncomfort- 
ably conscious that he was in love with her, and to 
break an awkward silence she said : " Oh, you crossed 
last night ! That is why you look rather pale." 

"No," said Gough glumly; wounded that the ravages 
of a broken heart should be attributed by the heart- 
breaker to the unromantic troubles of the sea. He 
iid not know on what lines to continue the conversa- 
tion ; whether to plunge into the subject of her dis- 
tress or — or — But all power of speech had forsaken 
lim, and with his heart throbbing, and a paralysing 
amp choking his throat, he sat with his eyes fixed on 
bis shoes, at which he made meaningless prods and 
iigs with his walking stick. 

Miss Considine ignored the monosyllable; she did 
:iot ask the cause of his pallor, but her hurried plunge 
nto the next sentence betrayed that its meaning was 
cnown to her. "I haven't thanked you for the 
riolets yet," she said quickly, " they gave me — and 
ihey will give me — so much pleasure — they are my 
ravourite flowers." 

" Yes, I supposed that," said Gough, looking up at 
her. " I remember that you used always to wear them 
last autumn — I have a bunch now that fell from your 
dress the night we dined at Miss Orr's." 

" Oh ! " said Miss Considine wincing and drawing 
in her breath ; she looked into her lap, her hands 
moved nervously, and she tried another conversa- 
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tional channel, " Miss Orr is so kind ! I have 
staying with her since — it seems a very long whi 
she smiled very mournfully as she said this, " but i 
only two nights — I come here for the days, becaus 
like it best— I like to feel — you know — " her h 
laced and unlaced more nervously—" I like to see 
friends — I can't explain it quite — I like to be at ho 
but Mr Lucian comes round for me every — I mean 
come both evenings. It seems so long that I forgei 




Mr Lucian ? " repeated Gough uneasily. After all, 
October was five months ago, and many things mi^^ ght 
have happened since. 

"Mr Titus is in London. We feel quite sure --= of 
course, but, you — you didn't know papa. Well, ^not 
really know him, he was a man only known by a f^^ew. 
But we who did," her divine eyes looked straightl;^^^ at 
Gough's face, she was embarrassed, but she was ^ot 
ashamed — " We know this . is some terrible misti^^l^e* 
I can't think where papa can be — I can't explain, 2>ut 
I am sure he — " w 

" Yes, yes — " cut in Gough quickly — he was re^^^J 
to believe the sun went round the earth, so he mi^ght 
share her faith — " And I too — though, as you sa^^i I 

scarcely knew your father. But the little I saw '^^^ 

little I had the privilege of knowing — it inspired ^e 
with an esteem" — he extended his hand with the fi ngg -^rs 

folded together and gradually opened them out^ ^a 

gesture suggestive of the growth and expansioiB. of 
his respect — " Few men — I may say no man, has ©ver 
inspired me — ^has ever compelled me (and against ai' 
political prejudice) to such absolute respect and tirvst 
as your father — " 

" Oh, you are very good ! " cried the girl, and her 
face quivered ; she turned away, fumbled for ber 
handkerchief, and sat biting her lips, forcing back her 
tears. " You understand — you know how good he is 
because, being an author, you see through people. I 
don't wonder your books are so much read, for papa 
— I never thought papa was at his best with strangers, 
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and yet you have seen through him like a pane of Y 
glass." Her voice had a quivering sob in it, and 
tears dimmed her eyes and glistened on their lashes. 
"You can't think what it is to me to know that 
people have faith in him- — it's very precious, and so 
few are not misled." 

" People are always anxious to believe the worst, 
because' it is more sensational," said Gough, feeling 
bimself a terrible hypocrite. 

" Yes, there is that ; and then there are things that 
3an't quite be explained as yet. Papa must be ill, 
lie may be dead — I'm terribly anxious, and except, 
except just to a few, I have to pretend I'm quite at 
3ase ; but something must have happened ; he wrote 
to me from London, so I know he got there, but he's 
lot at Euston. It's dreadful waiting here, but Mr 
3rr thought it better I should stay " — she reddened. 
' Lest people should think that I had run away." 

" No one who knows you — no one whose opinion is 
^orth having. I cannot think how Orr came to 
magine such a thing. What is he doing for you in 
[iondon ? " 

" He only reached there last night, and he has done 
\o much already — He has been to no end of hospitals 
uid hotels — he has telegraphed three times; he is 
wonderfully kind — so indeed are all my friends, and 
nany people I don't know — your aunt and uncle 
tailed yesterday and left cards, I'll find them," — she 
'ose, and though Gough said " No no," began f ever- 
shly turning over the cards in the card basket talking 
quickly the while, and from time to time reading out 
k name, " Mrs Walsh — you remember ? And Miss 

l^ynch and Mrs O'Regan and dear little Mrs oh, 

uad Mrs Blake — Dr Blake too — but he hardly counts, 
ae would be kind to an elephant if it were unhappy, 
bbat's his nature. Yes, here are the cards — did Mrs 
Qough tell you ? " 

" I haven't seen the Goughs," replied Gough rather 
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warmly. " I do not know that I shall see them — I c^ di< 
not come from London to see the Goughs ! " 

"Oh," said poor Stella, apologetically, "I thou gh -*Qgh 
perhaps you were visiting them." 

" I am at the Shelbourne," explained the youjKLP^«un; 
man. " I came as soon as possible after reading ft* th 
Ti/mea ; I came to see you.'^ 

" It's very kind of you," said the girl, " and I hav( 
thanked you — I haven't said anything of what I me^ 
but I — I feel so dazed — I don't feel to understand 
thing." Her voice had so weary a cadence, that Gom^'^ugh 
took up his hat and rose. " It is so good of you," & she 

said as she held out her hand. 

" If you are pleased," he answered gallantly, *' th; -j^nat'a 
all I want." She smiled wanly, but did not ansv Vi^ier, 
and Gough continued, ** I shall be very anxious — ^i 
I call for news this afternoon ? " 

" You may indeed. Thank you for your s p^ ^V m- 
pathy." She looked at him with a sweet 
gratitude, and returned the pressure of his hand. 



XXVI 



When, late in the afternoon, Gough returned to iWSss 
Considine's he found himself in a domestic interiox'of 
the utmost value. to him as a novelist. There were 
about a dozen ladies in the room and one or two 
young men, an old gentleman in white kid gloves 
who made love impartially to all the ladies, and a 
Jesuit priest with the pseudo worldly manner so often 
affected by men of his order. 

The ladies seemed to him either dowdy or over- 
dressed, hum-drum or pretentious, and though there 
was a variety of accent, Gough could not say whicl 
was the least odious, the lachrymose Cork wail, tb 
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id teeth of the western midlands, or the guttural 
sttiness of Dublin. The soft brogue had no 
m or piquancy for him ; he hated his country as 
t but Irishmen and Germans hate their father- 
, and any Irish accent set his teeth on edge. But 
i hated Ireland, he detested the middle class still 
5 cordially, and Miss Considine's visitors were 
lutely middle-class — wives and daughters of large 
3speople, and of a certain section of professional 
Their middle-classness obscured to Gough the 
ty of the pretty girls, and dulled his compre- 
ion of their kindness towards Miss Considine — ^his 
shining with a soft radiance among these garish 
ar lamps. • His star was much more distraught 

she had been in the morning; her eyes were 
I and strained, her fingers nervous, and she 
lered restlessly about the room, talking to one 
another fitfully, letting herself be kissed, cooed 

and consoled, but clearly barely cobscious of 
i was going on around her. 

) one stayed very long except Miss Orr, who had 
bonnet off and the general air of being quite at 
), and Mrs Blake, a charming figure, her thin hands 
r lap, her plain dress falling in broad chaste folds, 
mconscious air of a Madonna of Filippino. 
lose two, Gough said to himself, were the Martha 
Mary of this melancholy tea party. Miss Orr, 
itable and alert, pouring tea and seeing a bright 
to the gloomy prospect: Mrs Blake, quiet and 
ned, her very presence creating an atmosphere of 
3 in sorrow. They two received the guests and 
kI with them, explaining Stella's anxieties, and 

conviction of Considine's innocence. Miss Con- 
e, wandering about, would join in the conversation 

time to time, while her restless eyes glanced 

the clock to the door, and then to the clock 
1. Each time that the bell rang, she started, a 
of colour glowed high on her thin cheeks, her lips 
)d eagerly, and a light, so ardent that it fired 



\ 
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even the spectator, brightened her starry eyes ; then 
when the guest was announced, the light went out, 
the flush faded, and the lips closed into a mournful 
line, the slight figure drooped, and the heart-sick little 
drama went through another representation. 

She was expecting some one ; so much was clear to 
Gough ; she was expecting some one — who ? It could 
not be that she was mad enough to believe her father 
would return — Could she be looking for the — ? Grough's 
eves followed Stella's to the clock. If the mail were 
punctual, a traveller could be here by now. The bell 
rang. Miss Considine's thin cheeks hoisted their flag, 
then Mr Orr was announced, and Lucian came rushing 
in. He stayed only a few moments, just to ask whether 
Miss Molyneux had been there ; but he stayed long 
enough for Gough to perceive that he was not the 
person Miss Considine awaited. 

It was getting late, the guests were taking leave, 
Gough was among the last, but he could not tear 
himself away ; the leave-takings were so various, so 
instructive as studies of character, and at each moment 
Stella appeared to him purer and lovelier ; he could not 
tear himself away. 

But at length Miss Orr said, " Well, Stella dear ! " 
and then Miss Considine, twirling a telegram that she 
held in her hand, paled, and flushed, and trembled, 
and faltered that — please, she would go round later, 
and that she was a little tired and would like to be 
alone. Gough took up his hat, and Miss Orr said 
that she too was going home, so the two went out 
together, and Stella was alone. 

Oh ! the relief of the blessed rest from the sound 
of human voices ; she heaved a deep sigh of thank- 
fulness, but after a moment it did not rest her to be 
alone, and she felt to the full as fevered as before. 
This suspense — this unendurable suspense — it burned 
her very life away. Oh, anything was better than 
this inaction ! Night, dreadful night was there ; its 
deathly silence opened out before her ; she could not 
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live it through ! And that one comfort her soul longed 
for would it not come to pass ? How late, how very- 
late it was ! Her watch was with the clock, thut was 
the hour — she took a telegram from her pocket ; he 
had said he would be with her before six, yet it was 
now half-past. 

The closed curtains and the lighted lamp made it 
seem like midnight; perhaps the daylight lingered 
out of doors, she went to the window, drew aside the 
curtain and pulled up the blind. 'Twas as black as 
pitch, and it was raining. Perhaps he was gone home ; 
he might be wet and tired — perhaps he had not crossed, 
perhaps he thought it too late to come — he was so 
straightlaced and odd — perhaps — . Behind her a door 
slammed loudly, and starting she turned quickly; 
Mr Talbot was standing in the middle of the room. In 
the dimness, far from the brightness of the fire and 
lamp, he looked as he so seldom looked, as he had used 
to look long years ago, when he was big and she so 
very little — when he had grown so quickly. His eyes 
were soft, and his lips a little parted, and he had got 
that young look back again, he looked so very kind. 
He must have rang the bell just as she made that 
clatter with the curtains. She blushed, not her cheeks 
only, but neck and brow, for shame that he should 
have found her looking out for him. 

For a moment they looked at each other, silently, 
then as she took his hand, she said — a certain stiff 
ungraciousness freezing her manner, " Oh ! I never 
thought you would come.** 

" Why,*' said Talbot looking down with kind eyes, 
surely you got my telegram ? " 

Yes, but oef ore — '* she sat down on the sofa and 
he drawing a chair to the table sat near her: it 
was clear to him that she had diflSculty in repressing 
her agitation, though for her part she was unconscious 
of agitation, only a curious resentment against him 
had suddenly replaced her tenderness and longing. 
** And you are so late," she continued in the same sharp 
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tone, " I thought you had changed your mind," as 
spoke she plaited the fringe of the tablecover. *' I 
given you up, I was opening the window — The r 
is stifling. Don't you feel it very hot ? " 

" No, not at all — indeed I think I had better c 
the window. You find it hot because you're fever 
This chill air will not cool you — but it may make 
iU." 

He had risen and closed the window as he 
and sitting down again he looked gently at her. 
eyes fell ; she twirled her ring round and roun 
her finger, pulled it ofi*, played with it and fin. 
dropped it. It rolled along the carpet and Talbot ~ 
forward and picked it up. " Oh, I'm so sorry — ^tk 
you, thank you," she said, and as she took it from 
he was obliged to see that the tears were cou 
down her pale cheeks. How pure and good she loo 
this desolate young creature so slim and frail ! 

" I'm rather late," said Talbot, taking a book £*xx)ra 
the table and looking at the illustration whil^ he 
spoke, " because I went round by Miss Orr's. 17itns 
told me that I should find you there — I was very sorry 
not to — I don't think Miss Orr should have left you 
in this house alone." 

" Oh, I'm very well." 

" No," said Talbot, shutting up the book ; " you're 
very brave, but you're not well. How could you be ? 
I'm a great deal stronger than you are, and of course 
it's not the same to me — but even I — " He broke off 
abruptly with a catch of the breath. 

Miss Considine's clear eyes rested steadily upon 
him. She wondered why he had stopped short— left 
his phrase unended. By this time her embarrassment 
had worn ofi" and she looked tenderly at the stem set 
face. Talbot raising his eyes met the gentle gaze and 
looked back as gently, with a slow pathetic smile. 
Her heart burned within her, had he been checked by 
the human weakness of a rising sob ? An answering 
sob quivered in her own throat, she returned his smile 
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with a sadder, sweeter one ; then their eyes fell, and 
Tose, and met. Neither spoke, but the silent episode 
lad led them to good understanding and intimacy. 
Each was conscious that a barrier that had long 
existed was broken down. 

" You are a very true friend," said Stella, after a 

1)ause, and her voice had lost its sharpness, it was 
ow and sweet. 
" My friends are all I've got in this world — They're 
Arery much to me." He looked up and smiled again in 
t^hat mild appealing way that was so new to her. 
•• I've no one dearer to me than Titus and your father." 
She twirled her ring again ; her eyes fell. " And — 
you do believe in papa ? " she stammered. 

" Believe in him ! I am sure he is the most un- 
selfish, high-minded man I ever knew " — But his tone 
failed somehow to convey to Miss Considine the 
assurance that she demanded. 

" But in this matter," she persisted speaking more 
calmly, " You know papa is innocent ? " 

" I am certain that he is innocent of any unworthy 
motive. About the act — you see. Miss Considine, your 
father's standpoint isn't ours — I take it that he would 
feel no more blood guiltiness than a soldier or a judge." 
Her figure drooped, she wrung her hands, even her 
lips were white. " I'd rather he were dead," she said 
in a low still voice. 

Talbot pushed back his chair; he rose and began 
wandering about the room. To tell her the truth 
would be so simple, and yet he could not bring him- 
self to do it. He could not explain to himself his 
unconquerable repugnance ; for he was not accustomed 
to examine the springs of his own conduct, and did 
not know that his instinct told him that Considine, 
vaguely guilty, but fighting his own battle, bearing 
unshared the responsibilities of his crime, might be an 
Ehud or a Brutus in his daughter's eyes, while 
Considine allowing a friend to implicate himself, let- 
ting another share a risk incurred by himself alone, 
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was a less heroic figure. Yes, he recoiled from the 
memory of that Considine, and he could not find it in 
his heart to say aught that might belittle the man in 
the eyes of this loving daughter. That she must 
come to know of her father's guilt was inevitable, 
but for her own sake and for his it would be well if 
she could see ifc as a mistaken act of heroic self- 
immolation. For a while he walked about the room 
silent, then he stood, and turning towards her said — 
"Death is a fearful separation ! One would rather die 
than have to endure much that one has to bear — but 
for those that are left" — He took a couple of turns in 
silence, and then went on. " A wrong act, a mistake 
in those one cares for — Tis very dreadful at the time, 
but they are so little changed by it, that it soon 
becomes a half forgotten memory. I don't believe 
a single act, however grievous, could change one's feel- 
ing. The habit of love prevails — after a little while, 
all becomes much as it was before." He did not look 
at her, but walked up and down, his head bent, his 
hands in his pocket— "But there's no getting over 
death — that's a gulf that time only widens. I can 
remember now the despair I felt when I first got 
vague about my mother's face. It was after some 
childish ailment, and I've never seen her clearly since. 
It seems now as though I'd never had her, but al- 
though I was a very little chap, I loved my mother 
dearly." He picked up a little Wedgwood cup, and 
looked at it inside and out, and as he examined it, 
he went on meditatively, " I suppose it's always that 
way ; mother and son, father and daughter, hold to- 
gether — certainly I got on very badly with my father." 
He put down the cup, and continued walking. "I 
remember I used to envy the Orrs their father; and 
later, I used to wish intensely that your father had 
been mine — I used to think my own father terribly 
ciniel to me. Never a day passed that he didn't say 
something that cut me to the quick — I see now that 
I was just as bad to him — I see now that we were 
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iioo much alike — both shy and sullen — and that we 
misjudged each other fearfully. Without grave 
fault on either side, no two men could have lived 
less happily together ; it was an endless gall and fret, 
£Lnd I never knew'how I cared for him till he was dead. 
Then Td have given my eyesight and my hands to 
have had him back — to have had him back with all 
iihe old bickering and snarling. 'Tis a desolate thing 
iio be quite alone in the world ! " 

He had not looked once towards Miss Considine, 
he had seemed to be speaking to himself; but the 
young girl interpreting his confidence, said quickly, 
" You know that my father is alive ! " 
" We all know that he arrived in London. You see, 
he took a voucher for the bag he left at Euston, and 
Orr told me you had received a letter from him. Had 
it a London postmark V* 

Miss Considine had not thought of looking ; she 
i^ose, went to her desk, unlocked it, and taking out 
the envelope gave it into Talbot's hand, " Yes," he 
said bending over it ; " it was posted in the west cen- 
tral district ; anyone who understands these things, 
could tell you the hour by the figure on the postmark 
— 'tis a six — I should think it must have been posted 
about the middle of the afternoon." 

" Really — oh, I wonder — I'll find out ! ' Oh, Papa, 
Papa ! Please look at the letter — I should like you to 
read it — ^perhaps you may find out something." 

Talbot, who of course knew it to have been written 
in Dublin, was anxious to find signs of this in the 
letter — he took it from its envelope ; it was on 
unstamped paper ; he remarked upon this, and then 
examined the inner flap of the envelope. "^Why, this 
is one of Hardy's envelopes ! " he cried. 

" Oh, let me see," she came to him and he too ad- 
vanced, they were quite close together, and she had a 
sense of comfort and protection in his nearness — 
" Why, so it is." She took the envelope on which 
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was stamped, * Hardy & Co., Stationers, Grafton Street, 
Dublin.' 

Talbot the while held up the sheet of paper open 
between his eyes and the lamp — "Will you get a sheet 
of your own paper ? " he asked, " and we will com- 
pare the water mark," she gave it to him, marvelling 
at his ingenious thought. — " 'Tis the same paper," he 
said. 

"But what does that prove?" She was standing 
behind his chair, leaning on the back of it, bending 
over it to compare the sheets of paper he held to the 
lamps — " I don't see what that matters." 

"If he wrote that letter before he started — " said 
Talbot in a dull voice and without looking up. 

She remained silent for a minute, Talbot could not 
see her face, but he was somehow aware of her quiver- 
ing agitation ; he thought that she was going to weep, 
but she said quite firmly, with a defiant fire in her 
tone, " Of course he took writing things in his port- 
manteau." 

" Yes," said Talbot, " but he left that at the station. ' 

He felt that her hand had looked hold of the chair. 
" Oh ! " she said in a reproachful tone, " don't kill 
me ! " Then with swift compunction she put her hand 
onto his, and with a sad, sad smile she said, " You'rie 
very good." 

" Not so ! " said Talbot, turning away abruptly ; he 
could not face that smile of hers. " You are among 
my oldest friends. I'd give my life to serve you — 
and all I do for you is to shatter your ideals. It's an 
ungrateful part — " he rose and looking down on the 
dusky masses of her hair, continued, "But believe 
me, wrong doing may come from a nobler motive than 
right doing. How can we judge— ? " He held out 
his hand and she taking it said sadly, "You are 
going so soon ? " 

" Yes, I think I must go," he glanced at the clock ; 
it was past seven. He felt that he ought to go, but she 
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looked SO piteous that he could not bear to leave her 
in her loneliness : " May I see you to Miss Orr*s ? " 

She had intended to remain alone till bed time, but 
"Talbot's voice vibrating with sympathy and tender- 
xiess, filled her with a sense of her own loneliness ; it 
^would now be impossible to remain alone when he 
'^r&s gone. 

" Please ' do, I'll go and get my things." A second 
Xater she was back with hat, cloak, and gloves. But 
ter hand shook, she felt strangely feeble and in- 
^flScient, and to her surprise Talbot took the cloak 
from her, and held it and then when her fingers 
fumbled over the buttons he fastened it. 

She was too near the verge of tears to dare to speak ; 

^nd it was sweet and moving to feel Mr Talbot so 

tender arid so near. He was too kind, too just, to 

iDehave so from mere pity. The thought of what his 

kindness might imply, of what she must not let it 

mean, wrung her sad heart. Oh, she should die of it ! 

Seaven grant that she might die quickly. Her pale 

lips moved in thanks that had no voice as Talbot 

fastened the cloak, and then they went arm in arm 

down stairs. It was no longer raining, and they 

walked slowly through the darkness. She rested on 

his arm, and though they spoke little, their silence 

had a friendly meaning. A calm had followed on 

that storm of trouble ; their hearts were full ; and 

their steps echoed with a slow, sauntering rhythm; 

to walk together was their purpose rather than to 

reach their destination; he bent towards her with 

protecting tenderness, and her head drobped. They 

had the air of lovers, and later, when she looked back 

upon that evening, she seemed to see him and herself 

bending toward each other, speaking in low disjointed 

sentences that stirred the tender melancholy of the 

long silences. To one it had been ecstasy ; but the 

heart of the other beat calmly to the gentle measure 

of kindliness and pity. 
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Although it was the extreme limit of the calling 
hours when Lucian left Miss Considine's, he had 
himself driven to Mountjoy Square. He felt it 
imperative to see Miss Molyneux. He was not sur- 
prised to find her tearful and red eyed, for he had 
guessed that this afiair — forming a connecting link 
between the outrage-mongers and the party to which 
she had allied herself — must be a grief to her. In truth 
she had suffered keenly, her morality was essentially 
that of a highly civilized person, a member of a well- 
governed community, and she had no comprehension of 
the primitive standpoint from which the law does not 
appear a sacred institution. She neither doubted nor 
disputed the assertion that Roeglass was morally re- 
sponsible for the death of more than one of his tenants ; 
she knew him to have been guilty of offences that she 
would have made capital, and few things would have 
rejoiced her more than the framing of some law by 
which he and his fellow sinners could be convicted 
and hanged. She detested and despised him, but she 
detested lawlessness and dreaded it. It would have 
shocked her less had some unknown moonlighter 
done the deed, but Considine ! — A man of educa- 
tion, a respectable citizen, the close friend of the re- 
proachless Talbot. Considine whose bread she had 
broken, and who had sat at her table — Considine 
towards whom she had felt none of the instinctive re- 
pulsion with which Talbot inspired her. 

She had suffered keenly, and her Unionist friends 
had added to her burden ; pointing the moral, urging 
her to confess her error and turn her back upon those 
twin brothers Parnellism and Crime. Her brother in 
Meath, who had a great deal of spare time on his 
hands, had sent her four closely written sheets proving 
(1) That the murder had been an act of defiance, the 
answer to the challenge thrown down by the. Govern- 
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ment in the arrest of the Traversers. (2) That a man 
of Considine's respectable position had been chosen 
in order to prove that the better class of Nationalists 
were willing to enlist under Captain Moonlight in the 
event of the failure of Dillon, O'Brien & Co. (3.) That 
Considine had been heavily rewarded from the secret 
service money of the League, and (4?.) That the Land 
Leaguers and the man's own daughter were his accom- 
plices. This final allegation rested on the ground 
that there had been no repudiation of Considine in 
the House of Commons, and that it was the daughter 
who had withdrawn the money from the bank. 

Miss Molyneux had read and re-read this letter 
through a mist of tears, shed not because its eloquence 
shook her conviction, but as proving her brother cruel 
and unsympathetic ; she wondered how he could be so 
heartless as to increase a trouble that was already 
heavier than she could bear. For her trouble was very 
great; she knew the gentle Stella to be a supporter of 
violent views and she suspected her connivance. She 
could not bring herself to go to see the girl. Guilty 
or not, she was the daughter of a guilty man, and 
insisted against all reason on his innocence. Miss 
Molyneux could not countenance this mood, she could 
not sympathise with it, so she had stayed at home 
and watched and wept and fasted — mourning for the 
stain that darkened the annals of her country, sick at 
heart that her own faction was besmirched. 

She had wept much, and slept not at all ; and Lucian 
found her weak, and ill and sad. " Already, yesterday 
1 feared you must be ill," he said as he took her cold 
hand in his. " To-day I kriew it when I heard that 
you had not been to see Miss Considine." 

Miss Molyneux pushed her hair from her forehead 
(she had been weeping with her face buried in the 
sofa cushions, and her wavy hair was ruffled). She 
smiled her sweet vague enigmatic smile and looked up 
at Lucian with appealing filmy eyes. Then without 
speaking, she sank into a deep chair and signed him 
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to be seated. When she had settled herself, she leaned 
forward saying with a look eager, entreating, mock- 
ing. " Now you shal) tell me all about it, and I shall 
know a great deal more than if I had been." 

"No, I can tell you nothing; said Lucian with indig- 
nation, " I did not observe , / do not watch a soul in 
torment in the spirit of a vivisector ! But I can tell 
you this — Miss Considine is brave," he nodded his head 
two or three times, " she has the courage of a martyr 
— ecstatic, wonderful — she is supported by her perfect 
faith — her faith in her father. That carries her 
through everything ; she does not feel ; she is transr 
figured — I worshipped her ; in her I worshipped 
fidelity, devotion, womanhood. Oh ! I have never 
been so moved ! " 

His emotion, sincere and obvious, awoke no echo in 
Miss Molyneux, and quite unmoved she asked, her 
voice clear and vibrating — " And Titus — I hear that 
Titus is so much moved that he has gone to London 
to assist the innocent to escape ? " 

Lucian was too wrapt in his own thoughts to observe 
her tone, or at all events to take fire at it, and he 
answered, " Titus went because she wished it, he went 
to pacify her, to teach her, bit by bit, the truth that 
would crash her if she learned it all at once." 

Miss Molyneux bent forward, narrowed her eyes, 
and peered at him in a way at once wistful and 
searching. " Tell me, Lucian ; do you believe all 
that ? " 

He looked at her surprised, and without perceiving 
the meaning of her words.; and she continued, "Do you 
not think that she knows where her father is — Don't 
you believe that she has a pretty good assurance that 
he is safe ? " 

Lucian made a gesture as if pushing away these 
cynical suggestions — " How can you ! " he exclaimed, 
reproachfully. 

" Well, I hope not, but there are things, Lucian, that 
I can't understand. Why did he trust her to get the 
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two hundred pounds ? And then why did she with- 
draw her own fifty — ? " 
" Months ago." 

" Yes, months ago, but not before Eoeglass had been 
denounced." 

Lucian sprang up with an impatient cry. " Go and 
see her, yes, go and see her — she will convince you." 

" She might convince me, and that might prove 
nothing — except that she is a clever actress." 

"An actress? Stella Considine? She's as trans- 
parent as a running brook ! See, dear Miss Molyneux, 
"be just — " He sat down again, and drawing a little 
aiearer to her went on persuasively, " remember how 
often you have condemned her for her candour — give 
lier the merit of her fault. I should not have thought 
you capable of such injustice — of such cruelty. Have 
you no pity, no sympathy ? " 

Miss Molyneux' sensitive face quivered ; she took 

"up a hand-screen and plucked at the edge of it. " You 

must remember," she said, and her voice shook a little. 

*• You must remember that sympathy with Stella is 

sympathy with Considine. I do not say that this is 

just, or kind, but it's inevitable. The innocent must 

suffer for the guilty ; the sins of the fathers must be 

visited. You can't boycott the father and pay visits 

of condolence to his family." 

" No, that is true, and that's why I hate boycotting ; 
it isn't just ; it isn't Christian. No one but God has 
the right to visit the fathers' sins. You know how I 
feel about it — how it has kept me out of politics, I 
cannot fight with such a cruel w^eapou." 

"But I — I've always been the champion of boy- 
cotting. I am its champion now." She spoke with a 
thin timid defiance. 

"I abhor it; I abhor your point of view, but 
admitting it, there's no analogy." 

" Indeed, dear Lucian, there is the closest." 
Lucian clasped his hands round his knees, and, 
nodding his head slowly, said, " Then niine is a very 
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strong position. Boycotting is not coercion, it*s 
revenge. I argued that with Talbot long ago ; he said 
that boycotting implied no more ill will than quaren- 
tine and that the moral disease and its infection 
gone, the ban is removed. His standpoint is that 
boycotting is only the enforcement of justice — is 
used to right or prevent a wrong, but no one can 
boycott Roeglass to life again." 

Miss Molyneux reddened and plucked at her fan 
nervously, then she retreated to a stronger position. 
"If I wanted to shew sympathy with her fathers 
crime, the means I should take would be to visit Stella 
Considine." 

" But you are not a public character, your action is 
for yourself alone. Obey your tender heart, Miss 
Molyneux. Don't mind what people think of you. 
Or if you do — choose rather that the prosperous should 
think you rash than that the miserable should find 
you cold — " 

Miss Molyneux looked down, and a couple of tears 
pleished on to the lap of her dress ; she was unhappy 
and her voice sounded flat and spiritless as she said, 
" If Stella Considine be all you think her, she will far 
rather bear a little loneliness than have her cause dis- 
graced by sympathy with murder — And then how can 
she care who goes and who stays away if her heart 
be so tortured for her father ? " — 

Lucian rose and took up his hat. " You will not go V 

She clasped and unclasped her hands, interlacing 
her fingers. " Would you wish me to go against my 
conscience ? " 

Lucian smiled — " I know you won't go against your 
conscience. It would delight me to have you go." 

She did not ^eak, but her whole person expressed 
a change, a hesitation, and he followed up his doubtful 
victory. " Think what the kindness or coldness of her 
friends implies at such an hour — everyone but your- 
self has called — you do not wish to seem less generous 
than such people as the Goughs." 
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" The Goughs ?~But she doesn't know the Dublin 
Coughs." ' 

Lucian reminded her that they had met Miss 
Considine at his aunt's house. " And they have called 
on her, and Robert has 'come over from London.'' 

Miss Molyneux laughed lightly. " Oh, in the end 
she will marry Robert Gough." 

Lucian shook his head; he set down his hat, sat 
flown and, after a longish pause said solemnly. 
* Richard is coming over (I met Harris, and he told 
3Qe), he must be here by this. If I know Richard, that 
laeans that he will marry her." 

" Well," said Miss Molyneux, " she has worked for 
t very persistently." 

" Yes," gushed Lucian, " she has been quite faithful. 
That is absurd, ridiculous ! In our day we have the 
sense to jibe at faithfulness and ardour ! In a better 
age it was not so. We do not know that Rachel cared 
for Jacob, yet his persistency is honoured throughout 
all ages. But we have changed all that, we pardon 
Magdalen her many sins; but her one saving grace 
condemns her." 

Miss Molyneux looked at him curiously and smiled 
''Autre temps autre mceurSy in our day for a woman 
to love so very much — to love first— does not seem 
quite decent — quite discreet." 

" No, I daresay it is not discreet at all," said Lucian 
nodding his head, " I hate discretion, it is a hideous 
hissing word, it is a horrible thing ; the single-minded 
are not discreet, and children don't learn discretion 
until we rob them of their innocence. When the world 
was pure everyone was indiscreet. Discretion is the 
cloak with which we try to hide our lack of modesty. 
Miss Considine is quite guileless, why should she be 
discreet ? she does not know of evil. Considine, what- 
ever he may be, has not sullied his daughter's mind. 
Miss Considine is a. flower, the purest, the least discreet 
thing in nature. Why should she not love Talbot ? He 
is the best man she has ever known, therefore she loves 
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him most — Is that an indiscretion ? Then discretio 
the grave of disinterestedness, devotion, esteem 
reverence. You think that she could marry Gougfcr 
/should call thxit indiscreet and indecent. But 
won't do it. Gough is a miserable worldling with< 
ideals, aspirations. And Talbot is a diamond. H< 
a jewel above all price. Miss Considine has taste 
judgment to discern she — you are laughing ? " 
" No, no ; go on ; you interest me very much." 
" I interest you ! " said Lucian rising, " I am use 
you ! I daresay, I entertain you ! " he looked keenrmly 
at Miss Molyneux, who answered him only by a wa t * ^ ry 
smile. " Even so," he went on, " I entertain you. ■Kut 
why ? Why, because I am so silly, so enthusiastic • I 
extol a woman who worships goodness, who hav ^g 
seen nobility, can't content herself with meann— ^^ss. 
She has never thought Talbot loved her — I dc^i^ii'^ 
believe she has ever wished it, there is an atmosphv: — ©re 
of resignation about her — one feels that she is detac^^;^> 
she does not claim a part in the play called Life, 
knows she has loved too high, and she never murm 
that she has loved without return. If that be 
womanly or impure, the poets of all ages have ex\ 
a false ideal ! " he paused for a second, but Miss M( 
neux no longer smiled, and he continued, " I hate jr 
woman who loves discreetly, who loves because 
is chosen. I prefer the savage woman, who lo^ "ves 
because she is owned — who loves her master unqu::«es- 
tioningly, with a dog's love. You own that marrL -^e 
is more to a woman than to a man — it is her life, i^'^is 
one side of his. Is choice to rest entirely with '^be 
person least concerned? Is that pure lily, Stella C?od- 
sidine, to be grateful because the earth-worm Goxagh 
desires her ? Is she to give herself to him, though she 
already loves the sun ? " 

Miss Molyneux laughed. "Is Mr Talbot the sun/ 
Well, I have heard that the spots on the sun are in 
reality holes in its surface ! " She had to an unusoai 
extent the instinctive repulsion to disease and ugli- 
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ness natural in all races and in all animals, and Talbot's 
disfigurement put him outside the pale of her sym- 
pathy; the pits in his face, still more the flat pale marks 
on his neck and wrists seemed to her the outward 
signs of a grossness of nature very repulsive to her. 
She felt that no very nice man would have been at- 
tacked by such a virulent disease ; and to have re- 
csovered from it suggested a coarseness of fibre, a 
full-blooded vitality and a vulgar insensibility with 
which she had little sympathy. Like the stained 
ermine he should have died of loathing for himself. 
A bodily infirmity is as likely to inspire disgust as 
compassion, especially if the sufierer seem unshamed 
by it and to Miss Molyneux' emotional and palpitating 
nature the shrinking sensibility that recoils from the 
kindest touch and dreads nothing so much as the 
betrayal of itself, had no existence ; she believed that 
Talbot betrayed no feeling, because he had no feeling 
to betray ; it seemed to her as impossible to be cruel 
to him as to a flint, an iceberg or a turnip. She 
never tried to overcome or hide her shuddering re- 
pulsion, but she regretted her speech because it was 
vulgar and in bad taste, and she read in Lucian's face 
that he was revolted by it. He did not speak, and 
this unwonted silence seemed like a stem rebuke, so 
for the sake of saying something she went on with 
flurry and confusion in her voice, "But I don't see 
now, why poor Robert should be called an earth-worm. 
Is it worldly of him to love Miss Considine and to 
come over here just now ? " 

" As the world goes I daresay he is not had'/ said 
Lucian coldly; "but he is not worthy of Miss 
Considine." 

Miss Molyneux laughed her silvery high laugh, 
" But then what man is worthy of such a paragon ? " 
her voice rang clear and steady, but it was not free 
from bitterness. 

" A good man, a man of feeling ! No other should 
marry a woman with a heart. You say I call Miss 
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Considine a paragon ? I don't, but I would a thousarr^^d 
times rather a woman was generous, ardent, pu g " e? 
indiscreet, than decent, calcidatiTig, cold, measurii^^Kig 
her affection drop by drop and always careful to gi ve 
less than she receives !" Clearly he was either wound*- — ed 
or affronted. 

"When you are older," said Miss Molyneux 
kindly, "you will learn that women must be 
and calculating. Women like Stella are not rare 
what is rare is a man noble enough not to despi 
their indiscretion ! " the tears filled her pale eyes.. 

"I can see nothiTig to despise in a sincere attac^r^^ch- 
meni!" 

" But most men do — whether it be for another m 
or for themselves. You must see, Lucian, that h 
Stella behaved towards Mr Gough as she has behav 
towards Mr Talbot—" 

" Oh she would never have done it ! " 

" Why not ? For my part, of the two I had rattT^er 
fall in love with Mr Gough ; and love is blind." 

" No, that is so untrue ! " cried Lucian, " Passiov^^^ is 
blind, not love. Don't you remember how, when ' w® 
read * James Lee's Wife' we agreed in thinking ' Alo-^^^S 

the Beach' a perfect description of love. She kTi' f^ 

him for the poor, weak thing he was ; she loved h i°* 
none the less — that's true, unalterable love — to l(]c:::=^ve 
the real person, not one's own picture of him." 

" But none of us do that — I mean none of us Ic^^^® 
the real person — you yourself are a case in point." 

" I ? " queried Lucian staring, " / ? " 

A vulgar temptation had assailed Miss Molyne*' \^» 
and she was not proof against it. "Yes," she b^^^^ 
with a sad, wistful smile, " your Stella is not my IJd^^ss 
Considine." 

For a moment he looked at her in honest bewild^ ^^" 
ment, then he turned away. " You are a cruel woma*^^-^" 
he groaned, recalling many of her speeches. "T2^oa 
have no heart ! " 

Miss Molyneux gulped something down her throfl^ 
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and blinked several times, then she rose and went up 
to him. " Dear friend," she said, laying her hand on 
his arm, and speaking in a clear, low voice that was 
very moving. " Dear Lucian, I will learn to love Miss 
Considine." 

But Lucian, had now forgotten the first purpose of 
his visit, " Miss Considine ! " he repeated. " What 
have / to do with Miss Considine ! " 

She was at sea ; it occurred to her mind vaguely that 
he might have been refused, and in the background of 
her consciousness the hated vision of Elinor loomed 
darkly. "I am so sorry — " she began, but Lucian, 
with a hard laugh, cut her short. '* Oh yes, you are 
sorry ! I know it— I knew it all along ! I am too 
young ! I am too ugly ! You say the one — ^you Tnean 
the other — Don't look at me in that reproachful way ! 
I never meant to let you know ; but you have brought 
it on yourself." 

They were standing opposite the long mirror that 
hung behind the flower table, and over the jonquils 
and azaleas, she saw the reflection of her mature form, 
and Lucian's slight, almost boyish, figure — 

'• I don't understand you," she breathed in a quick 
low tone. 

He turned his eyes towards her with a gaze she 
could not fail to understand, and her wistful face 
answered him. " Are you quite sure ? " her eyes asked 
silently, and he smiling answered with voice and looks, 
" Oh yes ! and you have known it for years and years 
and years." 

One hand of hers was clasped in his, the other rested 
on his arm; she pressed it softly, thinking of Elinor 
and the lace fan and Lucian's illness, and in comment 
on all these memories she murmured dreamily, " I am 
so old." 

** Oh yes, I know it ! " laughed Lucian, " I have heard 
it often ! Also, that I am so young ; and between these 
two extremes of age and youth, there is not quite 
three years ! " 
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*' Four years ! " said Pamela still serious. " And four 
years on the wrong side, dear Lucian." 

He withdrew to less sentimental distance. "And 
what of your character," he asked. " What of mine ? 
Because, like a pilot ship, you have the power to lead 
through troubled waters because you are wise and 
have the blessed gift of vafluencey you are to ally 
yourself to some superannuated vessel moored to the 
shore — some training ship, some floating hospital. 
And because I don't see my way, I'm to follow some 
jack-o'-lantern, and go astray — get wrecked. Your 
mission is to guide and mine to follow." 

" Dear Lucian ! " she cried, half laughing and half- 
weeping. " Why, for years past, I've followed you ! " 

He drew her to him; these words of hers were 
perhaps the sweeter because he felt that they were 
not strictly true. 



XXVIII 



It is characteristic of Titus Orr that while he was 
in London on Miss Considine's behalf, his heart beat 
pleasantly at the possibility of seeing Miss Dromore. 
To visit this young girl, who was now for the first 
time away, from her home, seemed to him a simple 
duty of friendship towards herself and towards her 
parents, who had been very kind to him at a time 
when they might well have been less hospitable to an 
ally of the enemy. So in the intervals of enquiring 
for the missing man and telegraphing to Miss Considine, 
he had written to Miss Dromore, saying that he was in 
town for a few days on business, and that he hoped 
she would allow him to call on her either at Bond 
Street or Brompton — he had written in lieu of calling 
because he did not know the Brompton address, and 
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he felt a certain delicacy in intruding at her place of 
business. He posted his letter on Friday night and 
on Saturday he received an answer — rather ill-written 
and on paper that but faintly echoed the glories of 
the Dromore stationery. " Dear Mr Orr," it ran ; " it 
is truly good of you to offer to come to see me, and it 
would be very pleasant to see an Irish face again. 
But the difficulties are immense ; I could hardly ask 
you to come here among the bonnets, and Richmond 
Road is so far from everywhere in general, and Euston 
in particular, that it is asking a great deal to beg you 
to come here. For at the end of your journey, you 
would find a house full of dull spinsters and our cook 
is the worst of the whole lot of us. But if you will 
face these difficulties and will come to lunch (early 
dinner) at 1.30 to-morrow, you will give a great 
pleasure to your homesick compatriot. 

" Clemence Dromorji. 

" P.S. I should be afraid to say how long it takes 
to get from Euston — two hours at least." 

Notwithstanding this depressing account of the 
neighbourhood of West Brompton, Orr felt that he 
must see this girl who reminded him of Stella, and 
on Sunday, having assured himself that there was 
still no news of Considine, he walked on to West- 
minster Abbey and remained there till it seemed time 
to set out for Richmond Road. He allowed himself 
one hour only for the journey, yet far from being late 
it was barely one o'clock when he was ushered into the 
drawing-room of the Misses M*Elroy — a square apart- 
ment, small, dingy and ill-furnished. He was alone, 
l)ut ere he had realised the dreariness and grief that 
this poverty implied, there was a whirlwind rustle of 
skirts on the stairs, the door flew open and Miss 
IDromore came in, a small, round, youthful, figure. 
She advanced to him quickly, smiling with lips and 
^yes. " Why did you say it took two hours to get 
liere?" asked Orr, looking down into the laughing 
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eyes. Again he thought — no one knows why — ^that 
she was wonderfully like Miss Considine. 

" For the same reason that I said I should be very 
glad to see you," said the girl merrily. 

" And that ? '' 

" The love of truth." 

He thought her prettier than ever, there was some- 
thing at once bright and wistful in her eyes, and her 
smile quivered tremulously. 

" It took me just the half -hour from Westminster." 

She sat down and signed to him to take a seat near 
her. " Good gracious ! only that. How did you come !" 

"In a cab." 

" A cab ! a hansom ? " she waved her plump little 
hand. " Yes, and I daresay a crow flies it in five 
minutes and a shooting star in two seconds." 

Orr laughed. " If I have not inconvenienced you 
by arriving so early, I am the better pleased. But pray 
tell me what is your very slow mode of progression — 
It would not take two hours to walk." 

" Oh, I don't know — I think it would take me two 
hours to walk to Euston, and going in the ordinary 
human way it would certainly take more." 

" What is the ordinary human way ? " 

" Well, I should walk to the end of the road — five 
minutes," she checked it off on her fingers. " With 
luck there would be a 'bus just passing — run after it, 
but the conductor is inside collecting fares and doesn't 
see you. Wait for the next 'bus ; seven and a half 
minutes, that makes thirteen. 'Bus full, wait for the 
next, that's twenty minutes. That's full, and you 
seldom get into the next ; but supposing it a wet 
morning, I'll concede room on the roof — Twenty-eight 
— and fifty to Piccadilly Circus — an hour and eighteen 
minutes. You see now that it would take fully two 
hours to get to Euston." 

" And do you go to Bond Street in that way every 
morning ? " 

She nodded. " What is worse, I come back in — " 
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The door opened and two tall angular spinsters of the 
usual age came in. Clemence presented Titus. " Miss 
Briana is my employer," she explained, smiling with 
her sweet eyes. 

" I find her a very good hand," said Miss Briana, 
primly smiling, " but she is very young to be worked 
so hard." 

" Oh, you mustn't say that to Mr Orr," cried 
Clemence. " He is a terrible Home Ruler, and thinks 
we ought all to be not merely overworked, but 
exterminated." 

The elder Miss M*Elroy flushed up ; she was black 
haired and fiery. " It is not a fit subject for jesting, 
child," she said, her whole frame quivering with 
agitation. " I trust and believe Mr Orr has no con- 
nection with the wicked men who compel the mis- 
guided peasantry to — " 

"I have friends in both parties," struck in poor 
Titus, with embarrassment. 

"Never mind, Mr Orr, I shall defend you," cried 
Clemence, wagging her head. " Don't be afraid of 
Miss M*Elroy — Eugenia, dear, you mustn't make him 
fight. We're down, he can't hit back." 

" I trust," continued the bellicose lady, flashing at 
her visitor. " I trust that Mr Orr is disposed to hit 
for, not against, the cause of justice. 

Orr smiled but said nothing. As Clemence said, 
he could not hit back, they being down. But a con- 
straint was on them, till the entrance of the Misses Lina 
and Bella M*Elroy made a diversion. Orr looked at 
them with trepidation, fearing they might all have 
the valiant spirit of the eldest, but Lina was tearful 
and devout, and Bella cared little for anything except 
music. 

During lunch, they talked of neutral things — the 
iogs, the unwieldy size of London, and Titus wondered 
^here Richmond Road really was — he had lost his 
"bearings — How far was it from Kensington Gardens ? 
*'0h, a long way." "And Battersea Park?"— that 
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too was a long way off — They were near nothing, said 
Miss Lina, except the West London cemetery. 

" But really that isn't at all bad," put in Clemence 
— " It*s my favourite walk, and not gloomy, apart from 
association." 

Titus was consumed with a desire to see it, and Miss 
Briana proposed that after luncheon, Clemence might 
show him round. Miss M*Elroy and Miss Lina ex- 
changed glances — it was so like Briana to ignore les 
convenances. " It would be very pleasant," said Titus, 
"like old times," then turning to Clemence he re- 
minded her of the day she had let him get into the bog. 

Miss Dromore laughed; it had been such fun — ^he had 
gone in nearly up to his waist, and she had been 
frightened, and when they got home, mother had 
been very angry." 

"But happily there are no bogs here," said Miss 
Briana, and the young people were allowed to take 
their walk together. 

"And now," cried Clemence, as Titus closed the 
door behind them, " away with melancholy ! let us 
forget that we are old." She frisked at his side in a 
youthful enjoyment that deprived the words age and 
melancholy of all meaning. " But you have got on a 
regular English face," she continued, " I shall take you 
round Redcliffe Square, and not show you the cemetery 
at all, if you look so dismal." 

" Do I look dismal ? " 

Miss Dromore nodded gravely and fetched a sigh. 

" And that's what we must all come to, I'm afraid ! " 
then more lightly, " but I shall hold out as long as 
possible ; I mean to go down full sail, all colours 
flying!" 

" I don't think you will go down at all," said Titus, 
" You are wonderfully brave." 

" The worst is," said Clemence accepting his compli- 
ment quite simply, "that being brave, entails being 
hard. If you suffer you must cry out : to be silent, 
you must brutalise yourself till you don't suffer." 
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" What a sad doctrine ! " 

" It's quite true though," said the girl. " Look at 
savages — look at soldiers in war time, how brave they 
are ! Yet, who would go to a Zulu or a trooper for 
sympathy. When I'm your age, I shall be as hard as 
nails." 

" On the supposition, that life is one long agony." 

" No ; nothing more tragic than one long drudgery, 
one endless struggle for bread ; one endless round of 
hard toil, with thoughts always fixed on sordid carping 
cares ; one round of dreary days and heavy nights and 
drowsy evenings passed with companions, as sleepy 
and petty and careworn as oneself. No energy for 
thought, no privacy for prayer, no time for books; you 
live to eat bread and baked mutton — you eat baked 
mutton and bread to get strength for the daily toil, and 
when you compare your lot with the lot of those around 
you, you thank God that you're not as other men are." 
She had been speaking with energy and passion, and 
walking very quickly, and she paused for breath. 
But her companion said nothing, and she went on, 
" In old age you live on your savings, eked out by a 
pension from some kind rich person, and every day of 
health is black with the fear you may outlive your 
patron, and every day of sickness with the dread of 
appearing before the God you have had no time to 
love." 

" And yet," said Titus, " you disprove your own 
theory, for though you work hard, and are scarcely 
more than a child, you have already found time for 
thought — " 

" Not thought worth thinking," said the young girl 
-more lightly. " For, ever since I can remember any- 
thing the family nose has been held so close to the 
grindstone that grindstone has blocked out all creation, 
and whether we've looked up, or down, or right, or left, 
or straight before us, we have seen grindstone, «iid 
grindstone only — So we have come to the conclusion 
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that the world is made of grindstone, and that anyone 
who sees anything else is a visionary or a charlatan." 

Titus smiled sadly, " I'm afraid your brother is of 
that mind, but you know that there are other 
things — " 

"I believe it," said Clemence wagging her head. 
" Tis an act of faith — against reason ; for the evidence 
of my senses proves to me that the universe is grind- 
stone — This is RedclifFe Square, I came here because 
I thought you weren't up to cemetery pitch — " 

" I'm afraid not," said Orr, " for even this does not 
look to me a very cheerful spot on a February after- 
noon. Let us take this hansom to Kensington 
Gardens — perhaps we shall forget the grindstone 
there." 

Clemence acquiesced gladly and jumped into the 
cab. "Dear me," she said simply, "How I wish you 
were not going away so soon. To-morrow night ! — 
Then goodness knows when I shall see you again ! " 

Titus said that his business might perhaps detain 
him till Tuesday, in fact he meant to stay till then, 
only he didn't know what to do with himself to- 
morrow evening, unless she and Miss Briana would 
let him escort them to a theatre — he dare not ask 
Miss Eugenia. 

'• Oh poor Eugenia, she is in her fiercest mood," 
cried Clemence, blushing up, ignoring the theatre in- 
vitation as being a thing too tempting to be refused and 
too generous to be accepted. " It is that wretched busi- 
ness of Lord Roeglass. And the man Considine who 
is suspected — I have thought of him so much — is he 
any relation to the pretty Miss Considine I met at 
your house ? " 

" Yes," said Orr constrainedly, " He is her father." 

" Oh, poor girl, how dreadful for her ! Oh, I hope he 
didn't do it, of course she thinks he didn't ; and you ?" 

Orr shook his head, he did not answer till they had 
alighted from the cab. They walked a little way up 
the Broad Avenue in silence, then he said, "I thiuk 
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he is guilty ; but I'm over here on Miss Considine's 
behalf — I'm looking for the innocent man— the victim 
of circumstances — Jhat I shall never find." His emo- 
tional tone somehow conveyed to Clemence a very 
touching picture of Stella's character. She who was 
shrewd and clever, felt a great tenderness for this 
woman who was so clinging and so guileless. 

" Oh," she cried, " how I hope he will escape. Poor 
girl ! and she is so sweet. I thought when I met her 
at your house, that if I were a man I should want to 
marry her — now I should want to ten tim6s as much." 
Her round eyes were sad, and bright with tears. 

Orr smiled and said that there was, he thought, 
more than one man in that position. 

" Ah ! " said Clemence, poking the sandy walk with 
the point of her umbrella. " And of course she cares 
just for the one man that doesn't want her ! " 

" No— I hope she will marry happily — " there was 
a quiver, a trouble, an embarrassment in his voice, 
and Clemence blushed. 

" I understand," she said, and her voice too was 
changed — "In some ways then she is a happy girl. 
I'm sure that she deserves it." She did not look at 
Orr ; she looked stolidly before her. 

Titus had also blushed. "I don't think you do 
understand," he said, " it sounds a conceited thing for 
me to say but — " 

" Oh no ! not at all ! I guessed at once you were the 
happy man." 

"That is what I thought — but you guessed wrong." . 

Somehow she knew quite well that he was among 
the men who had wished to marry Miss Considine. " I 
"beg your pardon," she said in a gentle tone, betraying 
Iier thought with the frank want of tact proper to 
ler years. She walked on without speaking, but the 
^lence was not embarrassing, each was conscious of 
friendship and tender sympathy, each looked towards 
"Wie other and saw one of the most delightful persons 

the world. 
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The valiant little lady, so young and brave, turned 
her clear eyes on him whom she thought of such sweet 
and noble character ; and he, his gaze turned down- 
wards, met the kind, grave, candid look. " Of what 
are you thinking ? " he asked smiling. 

" ril tell you, for it serves you right for asking 1 I 
was thinking what a nice face you have got ! " her 
whole face was alight with sudden fun and mischief. 

Titus laughed too and coloured. " That's an incen- 
tive to impertinence ; I shall ask again ! " 

" Then I shall take care to be thinking that you are 
not nearly so nice as you look ! " (what a good thing 
Miss M*Elroy could not hear). 

Now you have served me out ! " 
Oh no, I've let you off easily — Looks are the 
greatest force in the world ! Do you know, I'm afraid 
we ought to be going home ? " 

" Thxit won't be letting me off easily ; it is barely 
five o'clock." 

" YivQ^Five ! oh, it can't be. It cannot be so late ! " 

Orr smiled, for this was better, but poor Clemence 
was really distressed. " The girls will be so anxious 
(the girls were the Misses M'Elroy), Eugenia told me 
I must not be out more than an hour! it will be 
dark by the time we get home ! " They had walked 
to the north side of the garden, and were near the gate 
into the Uxbrid^e Road. 

" See, there is a cab stand," said Orr. " We shall 
soon be home ; Miss Eugenia named no hour to me, 
and 'tis so fine and really quite daylight — she can't be 
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anxious." 



' Clemence settled herself in the cab. " They will be 
very angry." 

Orr felt compunctious ; sorry to have got the little 
damsel into trouble. " Why, have you an afternoon 
engagement ? " 

"An engagement?" repeated Clemence, wrinkling 
her brows. " An afternoon engagement ! Good gracious, 
no ! Why, the sensation (I can't call it merely excite* 
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ment) of having had you to lunch will upset us for the 
next six months." 

Orr laughed ; he did not know why, but this an- 
nouncement pleased him very much. 

All the Misses M'Elroy were at the windows when 
they reached home, and the cook was on the steps 
scanning the road from that advanced post ; it was 
very terrible, and Miss Eugenia was stem. It was, 
she said solemnly, most inconsiderate of Glemence to 
have kept them in such a fidget ; she scolded Glemence, 
but her reproachful glances fell on Orr. 

He was very, sorry but Miss M*Elroy had not men- 
tioned the restriction of time to him, and Miss Dromore 
had no watch — he was so sorry — really it was his fault 
entirely. He had driven Miss Dromore to Kensington 
(hardens ; he would not have kept her out late for the 
world, had he known she was delicate. But at Dro- 
more they had been out much longer and later (though 
the weather had been colder), and she had taken no 
harm ; indeed though it was dark one day ere they 
got home. Lady Dromore had not seemed anxious. He 
was so densely innocent that Miss Eugenia had not the 
courage to tell him she thought the proceeding highly- 
improper. Then tea was brought in, and somewhat 
solemnly he was desired to assist at the ceremony. 

He stayed, and he did not even look at Glemence ; 
he devoted himself entirely to the elder ladies who 
quite honestly, he thought extremely nice. Not quite 
so honestly he turned the talk on to the theatres — 
' Faust ' was the great thing, he had heard — what did 
the ladies think of * Faust ' ? Miss Eugenia said grimly 
and primly that they had not seen it. Miss Lina chimed 
in plaintively that 'twas a very painful story, and 
Titus, perceiving that he had drifted into troubled 
waters, said hastily that he too liked something more 
cheerful. What did Miss Bella think of 'Ruddigore V 
he said the word in trembling, but it was not tabooed. 
Miss Bella knew the music and thought the airs most 
charming, but she had never seen the piece. What ! 
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not seen it and she so fond of music ; but, of course, he 
had forgotten, ladies could hardly go to the play alone. 
He wished so much to see it himself — if one of 
her sisters would go with them, perhaps she would 
allow him to take her to-morrow evening; quit^ 
as an after thought it occurred to him, that Mis» 
Dromore, too, might perhaps like to go. The ladies saw^ 
the cloven hoof, but the ladies had been young, an(~ 
they were kind — ^Bella and Clem could go quite well 
together, and then they could return home in a han- 
som — But he — what was to become of him ? He musi 
see the ladies safely home ! There was a long dis- 
cussion, but Miss Briana loved the play : she yieldecfciiid 
and sung Titus' praises all the evening. For his part-i — :>> 
he reproached himself for having enjoyed a day tha#^ — t 
must have been so sad to Stella, and in the morning h^^ e 
had hardly spirit to take the theatre seats. For th^^* e 
post brought him a letter from his aunt, saying thai^ — t 
Stella had quite broken down and had refused to re- ^' 
ceive Richard Talbot. "This," wrote the good lad; 
" makes me very anxious — more anxious than her thin 
ness, more anxious than even the unfavourable opinio] 
of the doctor who fears she is consumptive. I don*' 
know what I fear, but you know, 'my dear boy, tha' 
she must be very ill and wretched when she won't se< 
Richard. Richard is very cross and can't imagine wha 
I am worrying about, so I suppose he too is anxious. 

Orr read and reread the letter sadly ; he had for lonj 

thought Stella very delicate. How could her fragiL- « 
form support this heavy grief — ^how — and how long ? 
This he asked himself many times, and always hi 
reason returned him the same answer. All the da- 
long he thought of the future, and in the evening 
scarcely saw the scene, and the music — the music m 
a jarring, jangling din ! The Misses M'Elroy observe ^ 
no change in him, they were enraptured, but CleiKi"- 
ence did not enjoy her evening. Something was wron*^^ 
with Mr Orr ; he was distraught and sad. 

She had no opportunity of asking him if he hetd 
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news of Considine, but as they rolled westward in 
the rumbling brougham he had hired, she said softly, 
"And you go home to-morrow evening ! " 

" To-morrow morning." 

So ! He was going back to Stella Considine ! 



XXIX 



It was quite true that Miss Considine had refused to 
see Talbot when he called on Saturday afternoon ; 
she had refused of set purpose, because he had been 
so dear to her, and she had decided that he must be 
dear to her no longer. 

When he had left her at Miss Orr's, Stella had gone 
straight to her room, and had locked the door, and 
had sat down to think. She sat down by the dressing- 
table and unfastened her bonnet and her cloak, then 
her hands fell in her lap, and she forgot to go on with 
her undressing. Two things were very clear to her ; 
they stood out like bright lights in the misty vague- 
ness of her mind — ^her father was guilty, and Mr 
Talbot meant to marry her. A hot wave of shame 
swept over her, and her heart beat right up into her 
throat. Mr Talbot meant to marry her because he 
was so sorry for her, because he had compassion on her 
guiltless shame, and her grief and desolation. She 
had no doubt of it at all — she had known it directly 
she received the telegram saying that he had started 
to come over — He had waited all those long hours 
"before sending it, because he had been making up his 
mind — perhaps he had even talked it over with Mr 
Orr before he had induced himself to make this sac- 
rifice to compassion and old friendship. She was 
bumiliated and forsaken, so he, compassionate and chi- 
valrous, had taken pity on her desolation. Seeing the 
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stricken creature at his feet, he had stooped to take 
it up and warm it in his bosofh, though he must be 
defiled by the contagion of its stain. 

She had guessed this before he had arrived, and 
every look and word of his had made her the more 
sure. He had looked so kind and brotherly and 
tender, and as they walked along the dimly lighted 
streets he had spoken of his own griefs and troubles^ 
things he had never hinted at before. It was all 
said, she knew, to tell her that he too was sad and 
solitary, and stood in need of pity. ' 'Tis a desolate 
thing to be quite alone in the world ; ' that first appeal 
for sympathy that he had ever made to her rang in her ' 
ears. It was all said, she knew, to try to make her 
think that he was asking, instead of giving, pity. He 
had talked of his loneliness, because he wanted to make 
her feel that he was lonely and ill-tempered and difficult 
to live with — that she might not see that, he merely 
pitied her — that she might persuade herself that 
diffidence, not indifierence, had held him back so long 
— that she might think her calamity had given him 
courage to declare himself. The scalding tears ran 
down her cheeks, she went over all this, time after 
time, and each time it became more bitter. She gave 
him love ; he paid her back with pity. So long as her 
unrequited love had been her sole misfortune, he had 
not even pitied ; but his nature was merciful, and when 
to the sorrow he despised there had been added a 
crushing grief that he respected, he had not recoiled 
from the greatest sacrifice. As he had said he would 
give his life to serve her — to serve her and her father, 
because they were among his oldest friends — because 
he had loved her father. For her father's s^ke and 
for pity he would sacrifice more than his life — his 
honour and ambition ! But by the grace of God she 
would never let him. 

The dear, the noble-hearted creature, how tenderly 
she loved him ! And could he think that she would 
drag him down ? Again the wave of burning shame 
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swept over her — If he had loved her, love would have 
lighted him to keener insight. The vision of him, as 
he had sat looking at the letter in the lamplight, rose 
before her ; the massive shoulders, the noble line of 
his bowed head, the turn of the delicate ear moved 
her — she knew not why — to an agony of tenderness. 
Her hand had rested on his chair ; she had bent 
over him, she had seen the slight even movement of 
his breathing, she had felt his pity like a kind atmo- 
sphere about him. And then the walk arm in arm 
like lovers, the lingering echo of their sauntering foot- 
steps ; the pressure of her hand upon his arm, his 
kind, protecting look, the friendly inflection of his 
voice : she hid her face in her hands, God help her 
weakness, how could she gather strength to reject 
him ? 

She had loved him so long, so much — since she was 
quite a child ! She had so often envied Harris — old 
Mrs Roche — ^his colleagues — ^because they had the 
right to be near him. Most of all had she envied his 
watch because that was always near him, and useful 
and valued and never in his way. If she could have 
been his watch, she would have been quite happy ; she 
would not even ask to be conscious of her happiness. 
To be warmed by his warmth, to be held in his hand, 
to serve him — that would have been enough. 

At meeting and at parting when he took her hand 
in his, she always felt so honoured, he was so good and 
noble, that to touch him made one better ; she sym- 
pathised entirely with the poor people who touched him 
as he passed. Every word, and every act, his public 
and his private life increased her veneration ; he was 
so honourable and true, so staunch and lofty ; every 
attribute and quality of his was dear to her, the 
flaws, the faults, the personality, the virtues — In all 
the universe there was but one happy fate — it would 
be offered her, and she must renounce it. Although 
he only pitied her, she felt quite sure she could have 
won his love, had things been different — ^but never now. 
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Her life stretched out before her a dreary blank, 
a solitary desert veiled in uncertainty and gloom. 
Alone or with her father, she did not know which she 
dreaded most — to meet him — ^to see him after this. 
Her heart failed at the thought of that possible first 
meeting. And where would it take place ? What 
anguish, what suspense, lay between now and then, 
and what would follow ? Shame certainly and grief. 
It might be more or less, but at the lightest it would 
be as much as she could bear. She looked out over 
the anguish of the present and the near future, to 
the dull dreariness that lay beyond, she saw a life 
time of dishonoured loneliness, where pleasure lay 
in retrospect — ^a life in which she was saved the 
keenest sorrow only because she had little past hap- 
piness to recall. 

She saw the sordid cares of poverty, the toil and 
drudgery in a strange land under a new name ; a 
dismal life, whose brightest hope was that one might 
not be found out. She would be cut adrift, swept far 
away from everything she loved : and he who was 
pitiful would ask her to escape this dreadful deathly 
life. 

A vision rose unbidden to her mind ; the vision of a 
happy life, sweet with home joys and sorrows — blessed 
with the love of Richard and their children ; she put 
her hand to her head — she could not breathe. Without 
knowing what she did, she rose and threw open the 
window and stood near it till the cold air revived 
her. 

Anger against her father swelled her breast; 
why had he done this thing ? He who had sufifered 
nothing from Roeglass. Why had he shamed her 
youth and cut oflF all hope of happiness ? Not only the 
crime itself appalled her ; her heart shrank from the 
thought of the depth of hatred, the resolved revenge 
that must have inspired his dreadful purpose. Her 
gentle father, so merciful, so just ! Again her tender- 
ness returned to her ; she threw herself on her knees 
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at the bedside and prayed to Heaven to pity him and 
her. She prayed with all her soul, but above her she 
felt nothing but the darkness. There was no grief 
like hers among the angels — ^^such shameful sorrow 
was not understood. Again she prayed, appealing in 
an agony to. the thick darkness. All dark ; all cold ; 
all still ; nor eye, nor ear, nor voice, can fathom the 
immeasurable gulf between the earth and heaven. 
Her strength was spent, her nerves were over- wrought; 
in her despair she felt as though God had forsaken 
her. It seemed to her that she was besieging the 
closed gate of Heaven, beating it till the blood streamed 
from hej defenceless head and heart and hands. No 
sound, no light, no movement ; all dark ; all hard ; all 
cold. Her candle flickered and then went out; she 
seemed abandoned to the cold and darkness. Was. 
there a Heaven beyond that wall ? A God that can- 
not hear that piercing cry ? A Christ that hears and 
does not hearken ? 

It was perhaps, she thought, because the idol was 
still there ; her heart failed, it flinched as flesh flinches 
under the surgeon's knife — the pain of the uprooting 
was more than she could bear. But it should go — she 
would tear out that love — ^f or his sake, for her father's, 
for her duty's, she would tear it out. She would pro- 
tect her weakness by a vow ; she clasped her hands ; 
the blood seemed dropping, dropping, from her rent 
heart — her head fell forward, she remembered nothing 
more. 

A long while after, as it seemed to her, she was 
lying on the floor coughing and very cold. She raised 
herself, and sat up shivering. The window stood 
wide open, and she did not remember having opened 
it — well, she would shut it, she was very cold, and a 
tight, tight band of misery closed round her chest. 
She began to weep with low, shivering moans and 
sobs, because it was so dark, and she so cold and tired, 
and unhappy. She lit a candle, and with palsied 
fingers she untied her clothes, and frightened to be 
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alone, she unlocked the door ; then she crept into bed 
crying with cold and fear and loneliness. She was 
not quite sure what had happened, and it was all 
terrible that she dared not look back, lest — yes, ther 
was that terrible pain and faintness upon her again 
She could scarcely giet her breath — so iron-hard an 
heavy was the band of pain across her breast, and he 
sense became clouded by a shapeless horror and black 
ness, that vague and indescribable, could none th 
less be seen and heard. Advancing and invincible i 
overshadowed her. It was upon her: It was not 
thing ! It was a void, a gulf. She sank in it deepe 
deeper, stretching out desperate hands, and crying 
stifled, struggling for help ! help ! help ! 

." My dear, dear child, you are not fit to sleep alone! *^ 
It was Miss Orr*s kind voice ; Miss Orr's warm arm^ s 
were round her, she drew the fragile, shivering 
close to her, aghast to find the girl so slight and thi 
The cold, thin hands clasped Miss Orr's neck, th 
burning, aching, little head fell on her shoulder, an 
then a rain of tears gushed forth with sobs that shool^^^ 
the weak form, so frail, so thin. 

"I am so. sorry! I had a horrid dream, I am scrr^ 
sorry I awoke you ! " 

" My dear ! " Miss Orr bent down and covered th 
tear-stained cheek with kisses. " But I'm not goin 
to leave you any more, poor frightened little bird- 
There, lie like that — ^how cold you are, my child — clos 
to me, in my arms" — the sobs grew less violen 
drowsier — quite comfortable little sighs, infantine 
grunts— and then they ceased. Stella was peacefully" 
asleep. 

But on the morrow she would not see Talbot, she 
dared not try her resolution : if she must give him up 
she must keep out of temptation, and so Miss Orr, who 
had said to him, " Poor little Stella is very sick, but I 
am sure she will see youl' had had to return to the 
drawing-room, saying, " The dear child will not come 
down at all to-day .*' 





I 
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Talbot felt very sorry ; • he looked stem and 
hurt, and he did not speak. He had conceived a 
great and sudden tenderness for Stella ; all the 
resentment he had felt towards her had passed away. 
HI and unhappy, she had for him an attraction she 
never had possessed before. Her affection for him 
had made him uncomfortable ; it embarrassed him, 
and he had resented that. He felt that no man or 
woman has the right to parade an unretumed attach- 
ment ; he was not going to persecute Miss Fetherston, 
and Miss Considine had no right to look at him so 
tenderly with those sweet eyes of hers. That look 
of hers, mild as a deer's, and so heavenly clear, re- 
proached him for a misfortune that was not his fault. 
These mischances happened, he supposed, to every one, 
but dignity and right feeling forbad their betrayal, 
and the acknowledgment of an unrequited love out- 
raged his sense of self-respect ; he could not under- 
stand or pardon it. Miss Considine's eyes made him 
self-conscious, that was an annoyance, and he was 
not in the slightest degree grateful for a love he did 
not ask. He was quite just ; he asked no gratitude 
from Miss Fetherston. He had offered her the best 
he had to give ; she had refused it — certainly, she had 
led him on shamelessly, while he — ^he had never en- 
couraged Miss Considine'i^ attachment, though, to be 
sure, he had, from time to time, had thoughts of marry- 
ing her. He would never have thought of that, but 
that he was so sure she cared for him. Somehow, 
despite his reason, that made a sort of claim upon 
him, and yet love of this kind is not a free gift, like 
a parent's love or the love of a man for his country — 
'tis but a proposal of bargain; something is offered, 
but something is asked in exchange — What room was 
there for gratitude when the lover demanded a return, 
an equivalent ? 

Hitherto, that had been Talbot's point of view, 
he had found Miss Considine's want of pride, con- 
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temptible, but her troubles — ^her real troubles — con- 
stituted in his eyes a crown of graces. 

Pity had always been the passion of his nature, a 
watm and tender pity whose object always awakened 
in him a sense of fellow-feeling, humility and grati- 
tude. He now felt for the first time that the unasked 
love that she had showered upon him so long and 
lavishly was a great good. An unexpected emotion 
moved him, and when he heard that Stella would riot 
see him, a look like the involuntary betrayal of sharp 
pain clouded his face. He turned slightly away from 
Miss Orr, and she, thinking him hard, went on, " The 
poor child looks at death's door, and she is as thin as 
a rat ; Dr Hogan thinks her consumptive." 

Talbot's heart-strings tightened, he felt miserable 
and unreasonable and angry," As to consumptive,! don't 
believe it ! " he said crossly. " It is ridiciJous merely 
because a girl's mother was consumptive to set every 
passing ailment down to that. Miss Considine has 
never shown the least tendency to consumption. How 
could she have that magnificent voice if her lungs 
were not sound ? She has had a great shock ; it would 
be most unnatural if she did not feel it — and such 
cruel suspense ! It would wear out an Amazon ! " Miss 
Orr looked at him and smiled ; it amused her, that 
ill-tempered way he had of scolding when he was 
unhappy. 

" Poor child, suspense indeed — and such disgrace ! " 

" No ! I see no disgrace," said Talbot hotly. 

" If you do not you are a very wicked man, and a 
very bad leader for the poor people, who, Heaven 
knows, have quite temptation enough without being 
led on by hot-headed boys." 

" If I'm a hot-headed boy, I'll not discuss with you, 
Miss Orr," said Talbot sitting down, and smiling in 
the mildly indulgent manner characteristic of men 
when arguing with women. 

" Well, I think you are, dear," said Miss Orr moving 
towards the tea table, " and you are quite wise to 
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avoid defeat; I forget, Richard, whether you take 
sugar ? I'm so glad to see you though you are cross — 
I felt so deserted without my boys — Lucian is in 
Mountjoy Square." 

" I supposed that." Talbot smiled, and whenever he 
smiled. Miss Orr, no matter how disagreeable he had 
made himself beforehand, thought he was a dear. 

" I should think, there must be some sort of under- 
standing," she said, " and I should be very glad — for 
Lucian has been so depressed of late, poor boy — I expect 
you know what that is too, with your rheumatism ? " 

" No, very little ; of course I get unhappy, like other 
people, when I've a cause; but except when Tm in great 
pain I don't get what is called, down," heloqked at her 
-with a glance at once laughing and wistful : " I get 
fearfully ill-tempered instead ! " 

Miss Orr laughed. " In your place I'd call it de- 
pressed, it sounds better, and the symptoms are the 
same — Oh dear me ! " as the maid entered, " Mr Gough ? 
Tell him, Ann, that Miss Considine is sick, but that 
I shall be very pleased to see him if he likes. I 
used to hate that man," she contiilued, when the maid 
had closed the door, " but he has shown real feeling 
towards poor Stella — he came from London yesterday 
on purpose, — Oh ! — How are you, Mr Gough ? Miss 
Considine is quite upset, she is keeping her room." 

Gough looked quite upset too, his face was elong- 
ated, and the flesh had fallen into drawn lines giving 
him a woe-begone appearance. He bowed to Talbot 
coldly, and addressing himself exclusively to Miss Orr, 
said, " I was afraid Miss Considine was ill, I chanced 
to pass the house very late last night, and one of the 
upper rooms was lighted, and the window wide open." 

Talbot had retired to the background and was 
ministering to the wants of the cat, a retainer of 
Titus', who, finding herself deserted, had made her 
appeal for milk in that unlikely-looking quarter ! 

*'A window open? Oh dear, I wonder which it 
was ? " cried Miss Orr, and Gough described. " It 
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was Stella's! How dangerous! and what time was 
that?" 

" Well," said Gough, shiftily, " the first time wad 
about eleven — the last about half -past two — going anc"" 
returning," he added as an afterthought. 

Talbot sat down and bending forward began pulli] 
the cat's tail gently, " Poor devil ! " he thought, " Hi 
was waiting there all the time ! " 

" Ah ! you were at the Finlays' dance; I suppose," 

Miss Orr, cheerily. " That accounts for your pale face *» 

you look to-day as though you had danced too much. 

"Well, I haven't danced too much," said TaJbof 
looking up, "and I'm sure I feel pale enough. 
Mr Gough's crossing was anything like mine, 
enough to make one look green for a week — * 
turned a little towards Gough, " You have only to liv 
in one island and attend Parliament in the other, t 
become an out and out Separatist in six months ! " 

Gough turned his pale eyes on him with curiosit] 
This intervention, was it mere accident, or had tl 
crumpet faced ruflBari deliberately come to the rescue 
his rival — of his n£itural enemy and a man who ha— ^ 
always treated him with almost insulting disfavoui ** ^ ^ 
The solitaire board had acquired a psychological interes^^J 
and really, before the pitting, there must have been ^ 
great deal that was fine about this man ; the broa— ^ ^ 
head, set lips, and firm square jaw bespoke a characte^^^ 
fanatical, obstinate, severe but intelligent — more tha-^ii^* 
intelligent — intellectual, intrepid, passionate, devoted^. 
And the profound gloomy eyes told of intense ai^^ 
reasoned thoughtfulness. Gough felt an angry irrit^'- 
tion against that stupid small-pox that baffled hx^ 
attempts at minuter study ; in his pre-occupation b^ 
forgot to speak, and Talbot fearing that he had in- 
terpreted his speech as an unprovoked attack, said 
frankly, " I'm afraid sir, I'm drawing down a politicai 
argument, but I assure you nothing was further from 
my thought or wish — I'm not a separatist myself— 
I meant it merely in the nature of a joke 1" He smiled, 
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and Gough brought his deliberations to their conclu- 
sion thinking, ' He is good/ 

Aloud he said, " I was thinking that it is the people 
here, not the crossing that will convert me to national- 
ism ; the men of my own class appear to me so petty, 
so mean-spirited, so abject, sq disloyal to one another," 
he stretched out his hand and expanded the fingers 
as though opening out the flower of landlord de- 
pravity. "They hunt, they drink, they play tennis, 
but beyond that and denunciations of the League they 
have not an idea in their heads ; not an aim, not an 
ambition. And the women are a shade worse, given 
over to the hopeless struggle for matrimony for 
themselves or their daughters^-" 

"No, no; they are not so bad as all that," said 
Talbot. 

" Well," said Gough, " so far as I can see, the nice 
people are all on the other side/' 

" Five out of six of us, you know, are on the other 
side," said Talbot, " so there ought to be some of the 
nice ones among us ; but my own experience is that 
the nicest people keep out of politics altogether/' 

" Don't believe him/' said Miss Orr, " he says that 
because my nephews keep out of politics." • 

"Well, I think they are the nicest people/' said 
Talbot rising — "I've got to go round to Kinsella's, 
Miss Orr." 

"Oh — Then should you mind, Richard, calling in 
at Mountjoy Square, and reminding Lucian that the 
Walshes want him to dine there this evening ? " 

" I will go with you," said • Gough. rising too, " I 
ought to call on Miss Molyneux/' Talbot said nothing 
good or bad for he had no mind to walk with Gough, 
but Gough was not disconcerted by his silence ; he 
wanted to pursue his character study, to find out why 
Talbot looked so unhappy, and whether he had any 
attachment for Stella. He began to suspect that 
Talbot was not so cold as he had thought, and to 
doubt whether this grim aspect resulted from . any- 
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thing more characteristic than self -repression and 
severe attack of smallpox ; and as they walked h 
tried to sound Talbot's views on many things. Bu 
Talbot did not respond; he disliked Gough, and h 
was unhappy, tortured with fears for himself anc 
others, weighed down by miserable foreboding. He 



w^as disposed to be silent, so he was silent, answerin^^g 
yes or no to direct questions, but otherwise speechlesfig==s. 
He dislikes me, thought Gough, with amazement bu — -it 
without resentment. He felt the advantages to li^ ^e 
entirely with himself ; in birth, position, education, h^ -Me 
was the better man, and although the wind blevp '^^yy 
keenly his hands were white and warm, while Talbot' "^"^'s 

w:ere blue as harebells— and then the pock-marks ■ 

they made the dislike so natural ! He dislikes m( 
thought Gough, he is jealous. 



XXX 
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The ' Gladstone ' at his side, the worn and faded ru^^ -*8' 
the green umbrella — Considine's eyes swept over hi-S^ -•^ 
unfamiliar possessions. The first ordeal was ovei*^^^> 
he had taken his ticket for Cherbourg, he had lef^B^ ^^ 
Waterloo. The fat policeman at the ticket gat^^*'^* 
pompous, obtuse, good-natured, had seemed to hin 
sharp-eyed as a lynx ; he thought the railway guarc 
had eyed him with suspicion; and now his two com_ 
panions — he looked on them with dread. He did no' ^^^ 
dare to take his hat off because his head was balc^^'* 
and the murder had been committed by a bald-headecr:^ 
man; but though the difference was not obviou^^-? 
Talbot's hat did not fit him, he felt self-conscious ir^ 
it, and fancied everyone must perceive that it, his coli^ / 
aching, naked chin, and his ill-fitting coat were a dis- ■ 
guise. T 5 



« 
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His fellow passengers belonged to the lower class 
of commercial gents ; they were young men, red-faced, 
hilarious and flashy ; from time to time they looked at 
their fellow passenger thinking him a rum old cove, 
and their glances disconcerted Considine. He sat 
back to the engine in a comer, and he had drawn up 
his window, still he felt very cold. The other window 
was wide open, the raw air of the February night 
flayed his tender chin and throat, and Talbot's rug 
did not suffice to keep his legs from becoming stiff and 
frozen. Yet he did not venture to ask to have the 
window closed, he dared not open his lips lest his 
accent should betray his nationality. He did not 
think of the past, he did not think of the future, all 
his consciousness was centred in the cold and terrify- 
ing present, in watching the fitfully lit faces of his 
companions, in listening with breathless eagerness to 
their foolish talk. 

They talked of many things that did not interest 
him : he was always on the look out for the moment 
when they should mention the murder of Roeglass, 
but for a long while they did not mention it. The 
evening papers had been full of it, and it seemed to 
Considine that it must be uppermost in the mind of 
everyone ; but these sniggling young men absorbed in 
their business, their trade and their companions — 
talking in lowered tones of their amusements and their 
employers — were long before they mentioned it. But 
at last it came ; the tap-room and the office were ex- 
hausted, even the music hall had lost its freshness, 
and then one of them — ^presumably a man of advanced 
views — ^remarked that there had been a good riddance 
of bad rubbidge in Park Lane that morning. Con- 
sidine felt himself wince and blench ; the other young 
man flushed and flashed out, and the first speaker, 
slapping his leg, went off into explosions of laughter. 
The champion of the classes had, however, turned rusty, 
as his friend would have put it, and launched forth 
into a social and political harangue of great length 
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and dulness. The lighter spirit of the Nihilist wit 
wearied of this sermon; and choking with laughter, 
he repeated again and again that he would like to 
' Eoeglass ' the lot of them ; a witticism evidently in- 
tended to 'draw' his friend, and which succeeded 
beyond its deserts. It was a torture to Considine; 
he could barely keep himself from shouting out that 
they were a brace of heartless, brainless fools, to be 
chattering in that senseless way and make sport of 
the most tragic things in life ; yet for all his contempt 
of these men he feared them, and his heart tightened 
each time that their suffused slightly bloodshot eyes 
turned in his direction. Their folly was so witless, 
that at times he believed it to be a part played b 
detectives to * draw ' him, and had the carriage bee 
better lighted, they must have noticed his uneasiness 

At length the silent presence of the stranger begai 
to weigh upon the youths, and the louder of the tw 
— ^he who thought the murder a good riddance of bad 
rubbidge — turned towards Considine asking what h 
thought of it all. For a moment the fugitive paused 
then he answered in German that he did not under 
stand and that he spoke hardly any English. This, a 
the moment, seemed to him the one way of concealing-^^ 
his Irish tongue, but the words were no sooner out o 
his mouth than he perceived their folly. Suppose on 
of these men knew German and spoke to him — suppos 

they had detected his un-German accent, his English 

clothes and luggage — suppose for some reason he was^ 
forced to speak English in their hearing — ^he tortured^ 
himself with the belief that they suspected him and_ 
that he had confirmed their suspicions. They lookedL 
at one another and spluttered out ill-concealed laughter^ 
but by the greater freedom of their conversation they 
quickly set his mind at rest. 

They soon begun complaining of thirst and at Fam- 
borough they dashed out of the carriage and rushed 
to the refreshment bar. Considine in their absence 
replarced his hat by his travelling cap, and was again 
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settled in his corner when they returned, bringing an 
odour of beer with them. The guard looked in at the 
carriage, and the porter changed the hot water tins, 
but to his relief no fresh passengers entered ; but half- 
an-hour later when they topped at Btisingstoke, a 
married couple with their little girl, a child of four 
or five, got in. Both young men made amiable ad- 
vances to the little one, but she, with the perversity 
of her age, would hot so much as look at them, while 
she at once made shy love to the irresponsive Con- 
sidine. He could not do less than put out his hand 
to her, and on this frigid invitation she clambered to 
his knee and laid her head where the dagger had so 
lately lain, where the revolver still was against his 
breast, and his hand that she rested hers in, that 
hand that was clasped round hers had — . The fearless 
unconsciousness of this little dove nestling in such a 
blood-stained resting place, affected him more than any 
other adventure of that dreadful day. The parents 
spoke to him apologising, but he only shook his head, 
saying "Bitte Bitte!" and the little maiden was 
suffered to remain. She spoke to him in English, and 
he replied in German, a game of cross purposes that 
entranced her, she clapped her chubby hands and 
laughed — as for him he thought of his own child, for- 
saken, shamed. 

They dropped the Tory commercial gent at Win- 
chester, his companion, was to sleep at the Cross and 
Mitre, Southampton. Considine was glad to have heard 
the name of the inn, that he might avoid it during 
the two hours he had to wait. His German nation- 
ality was burdensome to him, and he longed to throw 
it off. But as he neared Southampton he became 
more and more convinced that he aare not let his 
Irish voice be heard, nor could he venture to board the 
boat till the later train was in ; the time was heavy 
on his hands, he was alike afraid to let his bag out of 
sight and to wander about the street carrying it. He 
dined at the station, sauntered, smoked, till the hour 
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of embarkation came. The gangway was his worst 
ordeal ; his knees bent under him with fear as he 
stepped into the bright ring of light. 

It was over, no one suspected the close shaved 
man, in pincenez, round hat, and long, brown dread- 
nought, to be the bearded man in tall hat and grey 
overcoat whom they were looking for ; indeed the two 
had little likeness, save middle height and middle age. 
It was over, and he was lying in a hot, vile-smelling 
cabin, groaning and green, his head hanging over a 
basin. Up, up — ^now shudderingly down — from side to 
side, a lurch at every angle, a sickening roll, a pitch, 
thuds, shivers, sinking depths and all things rock- 
ing, swmging— ah ! what a heave— groans, retchings, 
noises hideous beyond description, melting heats, 
deathly chills — ^f aintness, sickness, all under the swing- 
ing, varying light of the ill-smelling lamp. The stench 
perhaps was the worst of anything, the stuffy smell of 
the old velvet couches, the smell of paint and varnish, 
of smoke, sulphur, rancid oil, bilge water, the smell of 
sea-sick, suffering humanity — and this was life and 
liberty ! As he lay there, straining, sick, exhausted, 
it seemed to Considine he had deprived Roeglass of 
nothing that was much worth having. 

How endless the night seemed ; he felt as though it 
were eternal, that deathly suffering, with clattering, 
rattling noises, and the tramp of feet above his head, 
floundering footsteps stumbling down the companion 
ladder, shouts and whistles mingling with the naus- 
eating sounds of the cabin. He was worn out, and 
from time to time he slept, dozing uneasily short 
fitful sleeps of weakness, dreaming a thousand things, 
fearful, grotesque or merely silly. He was too sick 
to move ; he wondered what the time was, but he had 
been too ill to wind his watch, perhaps it had run 
down — in any case his dim eyes could not see the 
hands — again, for as it seemed, the thousandth time, 
the lumbering footsteps clattered down the heaving, 
pitching stair. A man with a band round his cap 
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came in, looked at the tickets: "In ten minutes we 
shall be at Cherbourg." 

Cherbourg: still darkness, lamplight radiating in 
winter fog, and glinting in puddles ;• the air chill with 
the raw coldness of a February morning two hours 
before the dawn. He bought an 'Indicateur' at the 
station; booked second class return for Coutance and 
settled in the dark corner of his compartment. He was 
alone, and when the train was started he moved to the 
centre near the lamp and studied the map of his railway 
guide. Not till he reached Nantes should he get on 
the main line of railway. He began to doubt whether 
the cross country journey could be made and turned to 
the Index. Before booking, he had ascertained that he 
could get to Dol, but from Dol to Bennes — ? he started 
trembling! A face was looking in at the window. In 
his terror he knew nothing — not even whether he most 
feared the living or the dead — not even what he 
thought that thing might be that was looking through 
the closed window. The frame rattled, the glass went 
clattering down, a gust of chill air rushed in.. "Billets" 
and from outside the window closed again. He was 
again in safety and alone. But he felt no relief, on 
the contrary he was disappointed. This life— this 
liberty that he was struggling for, were but pain and 
grief to him. 

Every few minutes the train stopped, and here 
imd there a few country people left or joined the 
train. It was still dark and passengers were few, 
only once did any one enter Considine's compartment ; 
but these eternal stoppages increased his sense of 
insecurity. At length the grey dawn lightened, the 
cold seemed more intense ; despite all efforts to keep 
awake, drowsiness overtook him, he tried to rouse 
himself into interest at the names of Lessay and 
Periers, but the architecture he had so often wished 
to see now signified nothing. 

Coutance at 8.15, and three hours to wait. He felt 
like a wild creature in a trap — a trap that there was no 
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way out of. He turned over the pages of the Indicateur. 
He asked in his bad French if there was an inn, and 
he was taken to the Hotel de France. The bare idea of 
food revolted him; but he ordered breakfast, with wine, 
and then he asked for a bedroom, longing to be alone for 
a little while. As yet, since he had done it, he had never 
been alone. He locked the door, but a moment later 
he had to unlock it to admit the white capped serving 
woman who brought towels and hot water. He could 
scarcely bear this interruption, he longed so much to 
be alone, not to be Watching, fearing — to be at rest. 
But he was not at rest, he was in prison, in a cage, the 
precious hours were flying, and he was chained here — 
here in this vault-like room, with the dark blue bed 
like a catafalque and the dingy blue and grey wall 
paper and the lofty garish ceiling. He mistrusted the 
voices of the chef and waiter that rose from the court- 
• yard, he mistrusted the squeaking boots that creaked 
along the passage, he wished now that he had remained 
at the station or gone to the Angleterre where an 
English visitor was doubtless less remarkable. He 
sat down (out of range of the keyhole for he had 
grown suspicious) and studied the railway guide- 
everywhere stoppages, everywhere long waiting; he 
could not get to Spain before midday^on Friday. He 
could have dashed his head against the wall, so in- 
tolerable was the prospect of this long suspense. He 
did not dare undress — he knew not why, but he felt 
it imperative to remain always equipped for a sudden 
flight and a terrible restlessness and undetermination 
possessed him ; he could hardly bring himself to the 
settled business of opening the Gladstone bag. 

'Unquestionably, Richard is a thoughtful fellow,' 
he said to himself, as he examined the contents of the 
bag, 'he has thought of everything, from soap to 
sandwiches, that could possibly be required on a 
journey. I admit I had not credited him with so 
much kindliness. Of his nobility I entertained no 
doubt, but certainly I had always esteemed him some- 
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thing of a t^e TaonUe! He turned over the contents 
pf the bag, and after a moment he smiled, * Ah, here 
IS the cloven foot — if an excess of chivalry may be 
called by so unflattering an appellation — * he took up 
the handkerchief marked R T, and looked at it long, 
smiling wistfully. Then he struck a match and 
burned out the marking, ' There is a natural in- 
capability for worldly wisdom about Richard Talbot, 
that baffles all his efforts,' he tried to keep his mind 
fixed on Talbot, because there were two importunate 
thoughts that he wished to keep at bay—one was the 
memory of his daughter, the other, a tendency to live 
over again the morning of yesterday. 

At length he forced himself to undress, wash and 
shave ; that, helped to pass the time and notwithstand- 
ing his repugnance, it refreshed him ; he repacked his 
bag and finally, after interminable waiting, it Wjas 
time to start. At Dol he had another wait of two 
hours and a half, and fearing to remain so long in the 
station, he sauntered through the quaint black town, 
but he enjoyed nothing, it did not interest him, he 
scarcely noticed the picturesque steep streets, he felt 
like one in a dream — :a dream in which everyone 
was suspicious and someone always following him. 

Just after dark he was at Rennes. He had thought 
he must stay at Rennes till four in the morning, but 
the happy thought occurred to him of going round by 
Le Mans ; and he found that by this route he could 
be at Nantes soon after six in the morning — in time 
to catch the six fifty-five for Bordeaux, and besides 
the time thus saved, he was spared the ordeal of an 
hotel at Rennes and two hours' night waiting at 
Nantes. To pass the- time that he had still to wait at 
Rennes, he dined or rather he tried to dine, for he 
could hardly swallow food. Night whose shelter he 
had wished for, oppressed him ; his spirits sank and 
a terrible depression overcame him. The station 
dining-room was well nigh lined with looking-glass, 
and as he sat his own changed shaven face — still 
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stiff and aching — was before him. He scarcely re- 
cognised himself, but he conceded that this strange 
countenance was not unpleasant. Weary and travel- 
stained though it was it gave no hint of its tragedy, 
and looking round the room he wondered whether 
each of those men clattering knives and forks had 
memories as bitter as his own. He despised himself 
for his fears, for his weakness, for the upset this 
deed had been to his whole character, for dwelling 
so persistently and remorsefully on an act that had 
been undertaken at the dictates of his conscience ; he 
reproached himself for being haunted, but he cotild 
not exorcise the spirit. 

He craved to see a London paper, to learn whether 
the police were on his track, whether suspicion had 
fallen on himself, and whether poor generous Talbot 
was implicated. These things concerned him vitally— 
as they concerned no one else in the world — yet no one 
knew so little. He did not know how his dear daughter 
felt and suffered, nor what she thought of him or of his 
mad act of self-immolation. The dark night journey 
to Le Mans was occupied with these thoughts and with 
self-examination, asking himself why he had taken 
upon himself the task of avenging others. On this 
point his conscience still acquitted him : he had done 
it for the good of others, he had elected himself 
the executioner, because the Earl had never injured 
him ; he had' done it without spite, without thirst for 
vengeance ; he had done it to secure some measure 
of justice for the poor. But had it done so ? He 
did not know. Perhaps Coote had been lashed to 
fury, and was out-doing his cousin in cruelty — ^he 
who had risked so much knew nothing. It occurred 
to him that the sole result of his sacrifice might be to 
enlist sympathy for the dead ; to increase the misery 
of the outcasts — to ruin himself, his daughter and his 
friend. This thought oppressed him to suffocation. 

Le Mans just after midnight : and an hour and a 
half to wait. An hour and a half in the bleak station 
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— God ! how the night air stabbed his throat. He 
took a cup of coffee and that warmed him, but only to 
chill him more keenly than before ; he wished that he 
could sleep, but he felt unnaturally wakeful ; he had to 
wake with his thoughts for company till the Paris- 
Nantes train came up. The train was rather full : he 
had to get into a compartment where four men wrapped 
in their rugs were already sleeping, and annoyed at the 
interruption, they grumbled, scarcely moving to make 
a place for Considine. The curtain was over the 
lamp ; the compartment -was in dim twilight, his 
fellow passengers soon slept again, breathing heavily 
and snoring, and he alone waked with his thoughts. 
The horror of that deed — that deed that his con- 
science still justified — seized him: in the dimly lit 
carriage he saw, not four sleeping men, but one man, 
dead and bloody : he felt no remorse only the sicken- 
ing haunting horror that cleaves and clings and makes 
all terrible experience perpetual. 

That Journey seemed to him a thing of everlasting 
darkness, night and despair — hell upon earth. 'Twas 
still as black as midnight when he reached Nantes, 
but as he waited for his train the pale dawn broke, 
and he remembered that this was another day. So 
long the nights had seemed, so long the days, he could 
not realise that this was but Thursday. All night he 
had not closed his eyes, but in the morning hours he 
slept; he slept and drowsed and woke through the 
long day; with restless aching limbs he sat and turned 
and fidgetted till at five in the afternoon he reached 
Bordeaux. 

Another night before him — another restless night of 
travelling. He was so spent and his whole being craved 
80 intensely for rest and sleep that he could hardly 
steel his mind to endurance. He must press on — he 
must press on. But why — why ? Why did he cling 
to this hateful life of weariness and cold and aching, 
of discomfort and fatigue ; this life where all thought 
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was fearful, where living meant only terror and 
suspense. 

His train did not leave till midnight ; the inaction 
and fatigue of the seven hours* waiting was intolerable; 
his limbs were so tortured with restlessness that he 
could not keep still ; he said to himself that he must go 
to an inn, undress and get to bed if it were but for an 
hour or two ; but he did not go ; he dared not, lest he 
should sleep and miss his train : he must push on. Yes, 
he must push on ; he was getting to the end of his 
strength, he must get into Spain : he was near break- 
ing down ; how his heart beat and his head burned and 
his chest— yes, how every breath that he drew hurt 
him. From the loss of his beard he had taken cold 
and that had settled on his chest — and his throat 
ached ; he coughed and his cough tore him, but the 
worst was the thirst that he could not quench. From 
minute to rainute.he grew worse, weaker, more fevered, 
in greater pain. There were a couple of Englishmen in 
the waiting-room, they looked at Considine and he 
thought that they were watching him : he felt deathly 
ill, but the idea of discovery still filled him with 
terror. 

He managed to be one of the first to reach the 
train and secured an empty second-class carriage, 
but a moment later the door opened and the two 
Englishmen got in. He did not need to look at them, 
he knew that it was they. Resolved to appear calm, 
he did not move, but despair settled upon him. His 
brain was troubled, thought eluded him ; he tried to 
determine what it would be best to do ; to leave the 
carriage might confirm their suspicions, yet the thought 
of passing the whole night in their company was in- 
supportable. They stretched themselves out, prepar- 
ing for sleep, and Considine too lay down resolved 
alike not to sleep, and to avoid all appearance of 
uneasiness. The .train bounded, rocked, jolted along, 
and with every' movement the lamp shook and shiftea,' 
its light fiickering dimly on the quiet travellers! 
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Were his companions watching him as eagerly, as 
secretly, as he was watching them; were they too 
making notes under cover of the dimness ? One of 
them breathed heavily as if asleep, and then started 
up suddenly, raised himself on his elbow, looked 
round bewildered, and fell back with a quiet sigh, 
unconscious of the anguish caused by that brief 
mystification of sudden waking. After a little, the 
otner began to snore, and he who had waked up so sud- 
denly turned round and lay with his face to the back 
of the carriage. This movement Considine mistrusted, 
suspecting that it might be a manoeuvre to throw him 
off his guard, and he lay broad awake, excited, fevered. 
He longed for sleep, and a dreamless night seemed the 
one thing worth living for. The revolver in his breast 
pocket gav^ him the power to win a dreamless sleep 
that should last for ever ; the greatest good was in his 
reach, and yet he did not take it. Nor did he dare give 
way to the heaviness that assailed him ; in his excited 
state he might betray himself in dreams. Later he 
feared lest he should betray himself waking, there was 
a ringing in his ears so loud that he knew not whether 
voices were or were not addressing him ; and he was so 
light-headed, so deafened by that ringing, that he 
feared he might perhaps be speaking unconsciously. 

A little more of this suspense, and.pain, and weariness, 
and he should lose his reason. Never had he suffered 
as he suffered through that night, every inch of him 
was a burning pain, a fiery thirst consumed him, 
and the uneasy, fretful anguish of his mind galled him 
to madness. With no clear remembrance of the cause 
of his anguish, he was suffocated with misery. His 
nerves too were strained to almost unbearable sus- 
ceptibility, every sound, every movement shook him 
like a galvanic shock, and it was with difficulty that 
he restrained himself from screaming in answer to the 
shrieking whistle of the train as it passed the signal 
points : before they reached Dax he was on the verge 
of delirium. He could endure the strain of these men's 
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presence no longer, he should be mad ere morning; 
and learning that there was an emply first-class 
carriage he changed into it, and spite of thirst, pain, 
and misery, soon fell into a dreamless sleep. 

He had slept long enough to forget his troubles, long 
enough to have forgotten that he was not at home in 
Dublin, when a presence awoke him ; terrified, he 
sprang up with a loud cry. The strange small space, 
the lamplight, the man in uniform, what did it mean? 
A wild despair assailed him! he was taken! bn 
where ? where ? No, he was not taken ; this was * 
guard, they were at Bayonne, all that had happened 
was that another passenger was about to enter. BBs 
head was splitting, his frame was burned with fever; 
his chest — he could scarcely breathe ; but sweeter than 
life itself was the blessed consciousness of liberty; a 
sob of exquisite relief escaped him. 

He had been thoroughly awakened by his fright, bat 
so spent and dizzy was he, that the world heaved like a 
ship around him, and he could barely raise his swollen 
eyelids ; the pain of back and limbs was excruciating, 
and to add to his misery, a fit of spasmodic yawning 
attacked him. He could not check it, his wifl 
was powerless to control it, and its nauseating recur- 
rence so exhausted him that he did not think he 
could live through the two hours that lay betweeu 
him and the frontier. The frontier ! That last ordeal, 
and then safety! At Biarritz his fellow traveller, 
alighted ; he was alone again, the dawn was breakiif; 
grey and wet and very chill ; unutterably sad tie 
morning looked. He let down the window to admit ttij 
cold air. It pierced his aching chest, but it restorrfj 
his power of thought ; he coughed a cough that hfftl 
ated him, he held his sides, unable to endure 'M 
agony. An aching head, a chest torn with everyj 
breath, a burning fever, a consuming thirst ; he knef 1 
that that meant illness — illness, with no one '' 
tend him, in a strange land — a land whose 
language was unknown to bim. And at the end of J 
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Lingering death or a life. of exile and loneliness — 
perhaps of want;. Where could he go ? What should 
he do ? What life had he before him ? The agony 
X)f his chest, and the cold wet morning counted for 
much in his thoughts. What did life hold in store for 
him ? Old age and pain, poverty, shame and sorrow, 
a pursuing memory, a new life — a life that had no 
meaning — in a strange land. And Stella ? He could 
not see her future; he could neither bid her join 
him, nor bid her stay away. He felt that he was 
in a trap — a cage — a cage that imprisoned him, and 
imperilled all who tried to set him free. He leaned 
his head against the window frame, and his sad eyes 
looked out on a world of mist and rain and heavy 
moisture, overshadowed by a leaden sky. Life with- 
out hope, without youth, without friends, without 
country, life a burden to himself and ruin to his dear 
daughter. Already he had wronged her, and life 
was a further wrong. And he could not shake off 
that haunting memory — the resisting flesh, the 
streams of blood, the young man dead and horrible. 
Life had no sweetness; death no sting; he neither 
feared nor believed in eternity, rest was within 
• his reach, and rest was the one thing he craved for. 
His heart recoiled, he took out his revolver — the 
liltemate weapon he had provided for his crime — 
he held it in his trembling hand, he raised it to his 
brow, his finger was on the trigger, yet he had come 
to no decision : he wished for death, but his nature 
shrank from the irrevocable deed; fevered and half 
delirious he had no settled thought, no wish, no purpose. 
I^he train drew up with a sudden jerk. Considine 
rt»rted, unconsciously his finger pulled the trigger, 
bie fell back. He was dead. 
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The peril was over. Considine had been dead for 
more than a month and no suspicion had attached 
itself to Richard Talbot, only Miss Considine had 
divined the ownership of the bag and clothes — she 
had divined it and she had been silent. 

The second shock, the news of her father's death, 
following so soon after the first sorrow, had tried her 
weak health to its limit, and then the clothes — those 
clothes filling her with vague and terrible suspicions 
had shattered her — for her confidence in Talbot's 
integrity was gone. She had no power or wish 
to live now that everyone she loved was base. Her 
father and Mr Talbot ! The gods of her idolatry 
were broken. The tendrils of her heart had fastened 
round these tall strong pillars and both were shattered. 
Like a grown ivy plant she could not learn to cling 
anew ; the breaking of the pillar broke her life also, 
she sank and faded, growing weaker day by day But 
not many days had passed before Talbot had come over, 
from London and she had seen him, and seeing had felt 
sure that he was innocent. And as she sat there, the 
quiet tears of unresisting sorrow coursing down her 
thin cheeks, he had told her the whole sad story, even 
her father's admission that he wished they two should 
marry, and he had pleaded as best he could that she 
would take him. But Stella had been firm; it had 
been impossible to move her, and he had gone back to 
London saddened by his own failure. For he knew 
well that Stella loved him; he knew that she had 
refused him because the offer had come too late, 
because she did not feel that he truly loved her. And 
yet he had been sincere in saying that he loved her, 
but on the understanding that love meant kindliness, 
friendship, pity and affection. He knew that this 
reasonable attachment bore little likeness to his pas- 
sion for Miss Fetherston. He cared for Stella enough 
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to livTB contentedly as her husband ; he had enough 
regard for her to blind him to the chivalrous pity 
that was the real motive of his offer, but it had been 
impossible to him to feign an arjiour he did not feel ; 
he had used every plea that he could think of to 
induce her to accept him ; but his oflfer had been quite 
another affair from his proposal to Miss Fetherston. 

And it was this that made his heart so heavily 
remorseful. Now that he was again in London — 
now that he looked back upon that scene, it was 
clear to him that it was for his own sake that Stella 
had refused him. . He had failed to convince her of 
his love. He did not wonder at that, when he con- 
trasted the quiet interview with the scene that had 
passed between himself and Elinor. The memory of 
that episode with the siren, overwhelmed him with 
shame, yet he could not assure himself that its repeti- 
tion was impossible. Once within reach of her fascina- 
tion he was powerless to resist it ; he had suffered ter- 
ribly and he knew that all association with her led 
only to shame and suffering; yet he mistrusted his 
weakness, he felt that he was powerless to escape from 
her attraction. It was not that he loved her, for he 
had neither respect, nor sympathy, nor friendship for 
her, but she infatuated him ; he managed to keep away 
from her, but in her presence he was bewitched — ^he 
who had judged the weakness of other men so hardly ! 
Miss Considine had seen that; she had gauged the 
whole affair; Talbot knew it, and felt that in refusing 
him she had acted with dignity and self-respect, and 
though this second refusal had been bitter to his 
pride, it raised her in his eyes. At parting he had 
told her that he would never take any refusal of hers 
as final, and he had then resolved to repeat his offer 
in six months' time, and never to see Miss Fetherston 
again. 

But fate was stronger than his resolution. One day,' 
a fortnight after his return to town, there was a black- 
edged envelope among the letters awaiting him at the 
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House. He knew the hand-writing though he had 
seen it seldom, and he thrust the letter unopened into 
his pocket. But he could see nothing, do nothing, 
read nothing, think of nothing but the unopened 
letter, till finally he found a quiet corner of the 
library where he could read it undisturbed. It was 
rather long and he thought he saw grief and weakness 
in the unsteady writing. 

" Dear Mr Talbot," it ran, "I don't know how I ven- 
ture to address you, you must despise me so, and I 
deserve it all so deeply. But I am very miserable, and 
everything I ever did shows in a new light. I hate my 
past self more than you can hate me. I have seen no 
one since — I cannot. But I should like to see your 
face. It may be a sick fancy, for I- am very ill, but I 
can't conquer it. It is a light punishment, but I'm so 
weak that all my troubles seem more than I can bear. 
I don't expect you to forgive me enough to come, and 
perhaps it might do nothing for me if you did. It is 
just a fancy that it would do me good. Don't come 
unless you can look mercifully on the most unhappy 
woman you have ever seen. Elinob Fetherston." 

He glanced at his watch ; it was half -past three ; 
remembering neither her perfidy nor his own resolu- 
tions, he went into the House, took up his hat, and 
without reasoning in the least about it, left the pre- 
cincts and had himself driven to the Fetherstons'. It 
did not occur to him as strange that she should eend for 
him in her trouble ; the letter had thrown him into a 
mood too emotional for criticism ; though he had read 
it but once every word was burned into his memory, 
and each word had touched a spring of passionate 
tenderness and pity. 

" Miss Fetherston is ill, sir, she does not receive." 
For once the brood of children was not under foot, 
and the house seemed strangely quiet. Talbot sent 
up his card, and was told that Miss Fetherston would 
see him. His heart beat so painfully that he had 
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scarcely strength to follow the maid up to the 
drawing-room. 

Miss Fetherston was alone ; she was standing with 
her back to the window, and was wringing her hands 
nervously. Her black gown was as plain as a nun's, 
with a stiif collar that set out from her neck, framing 
her throat as the calyx frames the flower. Tears 
had darkened the hollow of her eyes, and her very 
lips were pale. Her radiance was gone, but Talbot 
found her chastened beauty adorable and doubly en- 
dearing. His tenderness gushed forth and softened 
every feature. She raised her great eyes, wet with 
tears, and they rested on his altered face. "How 
could you come ! " she sighed in a soft caressing tone. 
" I didn't dare to hope it." She sat down and Talbot 
placed himself beside her ; he had taken her hand on 
entering, but he did not speak a word. For a moment 
she too sat silent stroking her exquisite hands one 
with the other as they lay in her lap. Then looking 
ap with an appealing glance, she said gently. " Ho# 
much one learns through suffering ! " 

" One had need to," said Talbot, his voice unsteady, 
and his features twitching with over-mastering emo- 
tion. " However good the lesson, 'tis a hard one." 

"Yes," said Miss Fetherston, still stroking her 
hands absently. " Yes, I have buried my happiness." 
She was much moved ; her lips quivered' and the big 
clear tears fell down into her lap. No doubt the 
better to conceal her agitation, she had placed her- 
self with her back to the light, and the sunshine 
lighted the little rings of short hair in her nape, the 
massy tresses twisted on her crown, on the curled pink 
ear and the downy outline of. the round pale cheek. 

" You are too young to say that," said Talbot with 
the infinite compassion that this union of youth and 
grief and loneliness inspired. 

" No," said Miss Fetherston wearily, " No ; one is 
never too young to be miserable." 

p 
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" I'm afraid not," said Talbot. " But misery is not 
eternal — any more than happiness." 

" Perhaps not," she sighed, raising her sad eyes — 
lovelier than before her sorrow, for a human soul 
seemed to animate their beauty. " Perhaps not ! and 
after all only a very little of my life has been happy," 
she was looking full at Talbot, and reading the wonder 
on his face, she smiled wanly : " One may be very sel- 
fish, very pleasure loving, very vain — and not be 
happy!" Again the large tears overflowed and fell 
from her long lashes. 

" Those are the failings natural to youth and loveli- 
ness," said Talbot smiling gently, " and surely need 
bring no very deep repentance after them." 

She remained silent for a moment and plucked at her 
plain gown, remembering what had passed between 
them, she was moved by his magnanimity. " People 
are very wrong to judge youth so lightly," she said 
hurriedly, and then she faltered, bent down her ex- 
quisite head and hid her face in her hands. She sobbed, 
and the convulsive heaving of her shoulders tore his 
very heart strings. *' One should know in time ! " she 
gasped. " A false step costs dearer at twenty than at 
forty." She wiped her eyes and went on with a would- 
be light tone that was most touching : " IVe sown 
the wind, I must reap — what fate sends ! " She looked 
at him with undisguised sorrow — simple as a penitent 
child's. 

" No, no," said Talbot kindly. " Great sorrows come 
to all of us, but they're not of our own making." 

" Mine chiefly is " — she glanced aside and blushed, 
and still lookingdown she went on quickly : " But when 
one is young — iib is all so dark and strange, and how 
is one to choose ? You see two lights — and the bright- 
est seems best, and no one warns you — No, they en- 
courage you — and you follow it and you fall in the 
bog — and the light is gone out and every one knew 
'twas the will-o'-the-wisp, but they wouldn't spoil 
your fun — . And the lanthorn? Oh far away — too 
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late for that now ! There you are in the dark and the 
bog to sink — to be lost — to find your way out as you 
may ! That's my story in brief." 

Talbot hardened his heart, he bit his lip, keeping 
back the words he longed to say. He knew that she 
meant that he was her lanthorn — ambition the will-o'- 
the-wisp that had led her astray. Here was the rare 
flower of happiness blooming at his feet, and he might 
not pluck it — "You have found your way out," he 
said coldly. 

" Have I ? Oh, I don't know ! I hope so — but it's so 
dark and difficult, and I'm so cold and desolate, I 
haven't strength to move. Well, well ! " she went on 
in a calmer voice, " I've had my lesson and I've learned 
it. I shall never run after will-o'-the-wisps again. 
I'm going to try to be good, Mr Talbot." 

" I am sure you are good already," said the other, 
profiting neither by his experience nor by her lesson 
on will-o'-the-wisps. 

" That is not like yourself ! " she said and the tears 
again welled to her eyes. " That isn't true — you spoke 
the truth when you said I was not worth a single 
thought from such a man as you." 

She turned aside, hiding her face. The beautv of 
her figure, the piteous sorrow of her pose, the obvious 
sincerity of her grief, w^ere too much for Talbot's re- 
solution. 

" Don't remind of that," he cried — ** I don't know • 
what I said — I was beside myself — ^you should forgive 
me — if you know anything of what I suffered ! " 

She turned towards him, " Anything ? Oh all, all, 
all — A thousand times more than all ! You lost a 
woman that — well that you described. I threw aside " 
— she paused, then breathed in a voice like a thought — 
*' the man I loved." 

A tremor passed through Talbot, his face changed. 
" Don't torture me ! " he said in a low repressed tone, 
" I belong to someone else." 

Then Elinor trembled too, and her lip quivered, 
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but the day was not yet quite lost. " That is well/' 
she said gently. " I wasn't worthy." She laid her hand 
on his, and bending forward looked up at him with 
a tender smile and eyes eloquent of love. " See," she 
went on with tearful raillery, " I was right, you never 
really eared for me," her voice sweet and fresh in its 
clear sadness reminded him of evening sunshine, of 
pure running water, and the summer breeze sighing 
among the leaves — ^''I felt you didn't — I knew it — 
You see now that I was right to — to — ." She sobbed, 
with face averted, and looked so young, so childlike, so 
forlorn that Talbot could scarce endure it. After a 
moment, she won back her self-control and turned 
towards him. " Don't look so sad," she said, letting 
her tearful caressing glance rest on his face. "It's 
my own fault — the hard, hard punishment of my 
foolish vanity. I thought you would ask me again — 
I never knew till you let me go without, how Mtterly 
I loved you." 

His face was white and set, his figure hunched, 
contracted by the spasm of his heart, " Oh, what a 
miserable mistake," he groaned. 

" No, no," she dried her eyes. " Better for you, 
dear — Better for you. But tell me it wasn't only 
pity — because — because I let you know — You did — 
you really loved me then ? " 

" I love you now." 

It was as though he had given her new life ; she 
threw back her head to drink in the sweetness, and 
her warm pulses stirred. Her lips parted in ecstasy, 
the red returned to them, the glow to her cheeks, the 
lustre to her eyes ; she was again the Elinor who had 
enthralled him, blooming and radiant. 

" Richard," she sighed, and in her voice his name 
that he had always thought harsh became sweetest 
music. " O Richard, if we love each other ! " 

"I'm not free." He spoke coldly to fortify his 
weakness. 

" But if you love me — if we love each other ! Ah, 
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you're so good, how could you love me ! " Her sorrow 
and her beauty, her wistful looks and tears, the 
heaving of her breast — above all, an indescribable 
but most seductive fascination, deprived him of his 
will; he forgot everything in the spell of his en- 
chantress. His past and her falseness ; his pledge to 
Stella — all was obliterated, he knew of nothing but 
her charm. He was not even conscious of his own 
existence ; for the moment he was simply an incarna- 
tion of devotion — an incense burning before her altar. 
A soft and enervating change had stolen over his face ; 
earnestness, enthusiasm, resolve and power were for 
the time effaced by tenderness, passion, rapture and 
emotion. Elinor, though unnerved and quivering with 
agitation was still mistress of herself ; she saw that the 
game was hers, but she wisely concealed her triumph. 
The flower-like head drooped; the whole pose was 
modest and appealing, and Talbot's heart yearned 
towards this lovely creature — so young, so sorrowful 
so lonely — repentant, sweet soul, for such sinless girlish 
faults. He broke the silence with an ardent confes- 
sion of his love — Did she, could she in very truth, 
could she care for him — him ! 

She raised her head ; her lips parted, a light like 
inspiration shone in her glorious eyes ; she heaved a 
long slow breath, and taking his hand in hers she 
drew it on to her heart and held it there. He, with 
his other arm drew her towards him, his whole being 
thrilled with rapture at the contact. She lifted up 
her face blushing and tremulous, and he looked down 
on her in ecstasy^ — conscious of nothing but her dear- 
ness, and his own intense well-being in the delicious 
ease of fall after the pain of struggle. Slowly she 
closed her eyes and the black-fringed lids forcedUmt 
the happy tears — A fumble at the door ; they sprang 
apaxt and after a little more inefficient fumbling, a 
young lady about six years old came in. She was 
swinging her hat in her hand and was rough headed 
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and rosy from her walk. At sight of a stranger shy- 
ness came upon her, and she sidled coyly. 

"Well, Tootles," said Elinor, smiling very sweetly 
and stretching out her hand towards the little maid, 
"what is it, dear?" Tootles rubbed her legs one 
against the other and stood irresolute, then she ran 
up to Elinor and began playing with her rings. " Mr 
M*Dermott has come, and he wants to know if you're 
ready, and he's got a better horse to-day." 

Elinor laughed shortly. " Oh, I think there's some 
mistake, Tootles," She shot a merry glance at Talbot, 
but her gay look fell on a flinty face. 

' / have seen no one since. I cannot But I should 
like to see your face.* He saw the written words more 
plainly than the faithless comedy that was being played 
before his eyes. 

Poor Elinor was desperate, she gave Tootles a squeeze 
enjoining silence, but the hint was perceived only by 
Talbot, and Tootles prattled on. " He says he thought 
you wouldn't expect him yesterday, because it was so 
wet, so he came to-day instead. Sissy, do go ! " 

Talbot had risen. " I will not detain you," he said 
stiffly; then bending down he pinched Tootles' ear. 
" And do you go out driving too ? " 

"No," said the voluble young lady speaking ex- 
citedly and fast. " But sometimes Sissy brings home 
sweets, and on Monday Mr M'Dermott stayed dinner, 
and afterwards we made a cave under the stairs, and 
he was Orsen and Sissy Valentine, and we all dressed 
up and had such fun ! " 

' It may be a sick fancy, for I am very ill, I am so 
weak that my troubles seem more than I can bear. 
Don't come unless you can look merdfuUy on the 
most unhappy woman you have ever seen.* 

" I'll not detain you," repeated Talbot mechanically, 
and he bowed to Elinor who lay back on her sofa 
white and scared, with wild despair in her wide eyes. 
Was each lover to cost her the other? No, surely 
M'Dermott might yet be saved. Talbot had turned 
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and was near the door, when she sprang after him and 
laid hold of his arm, " Oh wait ! wait a few minutes — 
wait till I'm gone out ! " 

He looked at her with hard unpitying contempt. 

" No, you must play your own false game without 
my assistance." 

They were now on the passage; the miscreant 
Tootles remaining in the drawing-room, weighed 
down by an undeserved sense of sin. 

"There is no harm in going for a drive," Elinor 
pleaded. 

" I must not keep your cavalier waiting." He made 
a further movement towards the stair. 

" I won't go, if you had rather I did not." 

" Pray do not consider me in the matter. Really 
I cannot stay ! " 

" You are terribly angry ! " 

" Do I look angry ? " 

She looked at the stony face and shivered, " You 
look implacable." 

Talbot bowed, " I wish you a pleasant drive." 

She burst into tears, "Heartless! How can it be 
pleasant if you leave me like this ! " Her tears were 
no less lovely than before, but they had lost their 
power of moving Talbot. He would have left her 
weeping, but that her hand still rested on his sleeve. 

"The air will do you good," he said grimly. He 
could not guess the poor creature's desperate strait, and 
her persistence was to him an unfathomable revolting 
mystery. He could but loathe this flagrant and in- 
decent husband hunting, in which love, as he thought, 
bore so little part. She made a fine gesture, sweeping 
away all pretences. " Listen," she said, clasping his 
arm convulsively and speaking in a low vehement 
voice, her face quivering with emotion, "Richard, I 
love you ; I love you with all my heart — I loved you 
through it all — Indeed — indeed I did. I was so ill — 
Mr M*Dermott came ; he was kind — He took me for a 
drive — Richard, there was no harm — mere friendliness 
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— don't be so hard! My love — my love, forgive 
me!" 

' Yovj must despise me so^ and I deserve it all so deeply. 
But I am very miserable, and everything I ever did 
shews in a new light, I hate my past self more than 
yow can hate me. I have seen no one since. I can- 
not But I should Wee to see your face.' Her letter, 
and those impulsive words of hers entreating him to 
wait till she had gone out (unguarded admission that 
she feared that he might cost her M*Dermott as 
M'Dermott had cost her him), had revealed to him 
the depravity of her nature. 

"Forgive? What have I to forgive? There is 
nothing whatever between us." 

" Nothing ! Oh, Richard ! " In spite of himself, the 
music and despair of her voice touched every tender 
fibre of his nature; but when s^ie had let her hand fall 
from his arm, he availed himself of this release, and 
ran downstairs to the hall. "Mr Talbot!" he was 
looking for his hat and stick, and looked up to where 
she stood on the stairs above him. She followed 
quickly. " Has that one drive cost me my happiness?" 

" How can I tell ? " 

She winced ; still she persisted. " Has it cost me— 
your — your love." The last words scarcely audible— 
the softest sigh. 

"The drive? No." He had found his hat and 
turned towards the door. 

She clasped her hands over her heart and sobbed, 
" Something has ! " 

Severe and cold he bowed and walked on towards 
the door. She laid hold of his arm and cried in a 
wailing tone, " Tell me what has ? " 

A bitter look passed over his face. He put his hand 
on the latch and unfastened the door: "Your duplicity." 
He hurried out and shut the door behind him. Out- 
side there was the neat high dog cart and the huge 
M^Dermott, very smart — pink carnation in grey coat 
looking eagerly towards the house. As Talbot came 
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out his face fell. But Talbot, stem and grim and 
bitter and ashy pale, merely raised his hat and walked 
quickly down the road. The set face and strange 
manner of his friend gave M'Dermott plenty to think 
of till ten minutes later Elinor came out, a willowy 
veiled figure followed by a maid carrying wraps. 
M*Dermott helped her to her place, made soft and 
warm with rugs and cushions, and when he took the 
reins she thanked him with a wan smile, but the 
tears glistened on her veil. Noting those things he 
did not speak, and after a little Elinor's soft voice 
said gently, " I was so sorry to keep you waiting." 

M'Dermott protested and murmured incoherently of 
the rapture that had been the outcome of that waiting. 
Elinor smiled and looked down, "Did Mr Talbot 
speak to you ? " she asked shyly. 

He looked at her with meaning, " No, he looked 
awfully cut up." 

*' Oh, I hope not — I'm so sorry — " 
"Ah, the poor fellow!" M'Dermott heaved a 
stupendous sigh. " His won't be the first heart that 
you've broken ! " 
" But he feels so much ! " 

" No doubt of it. But he not the most— he not the 
most," and M'Dermott sighed again stupendously. 

Elinor sighed too, a low long sigh like wind in trees, 
" How glad I shall be when I'm fifty ! " 

' You needn't wish it, you can never be more charm- 
ing than you are now ! " His tone and eyes gave 
ardour and sincerity to the stupid words. 

Another tear glistened on Elinor's thick veil. " It 
breaks my heart to make anyone miserable ! " 

" Anyone ? " Why, cried M*Dermott, she made 
dozens wretched every day. In such a case the one 
protection for them as for herself was for her to take 
a husband — she should give some man the right to 
take care of her. 

She wrung her hands nervously. " Oh I could never 
go through another engagement ! " 
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" What need," cried the ardent giant, and he too 
thought an engagement a mistake. Nothing but 
marriage could save her from the torture of giving 
pain. Beauty like hers needed protection; he did 
not ask her to love him all at once. Her trust and 
the right to worship her were all he craved. He 

f)leaded with the eloquence of an honest love and 
ittle by little she yielded, and ere they returned they 
had agreed to marry at once — very quietly. 

M'Dermott drove home the happiest man in Eng- 
land, but Elinor lay awake weeping half the night 
through. Ah, what a cruel dreary ending to all her 
ambition and successes ! What a hopeless joyless dingy 
future was spread before her. A life bouiid up with 
an unbrilliant third-rate member of an unaristocratic 
party. Trade, middle-class, a tolerable fortune made in 
whisky — a life spent among good humdrum people of 
the trading class. ' Yet perhaps it is best so,' she 
sobbed, ' we are a better pair. He must forgive 
more than Richard. He hasn't got the right to be so 
stem. Richard is too good ; he couldn't understand : 
we should have parted, he would never have forgiven !' 
Yet who can tell, great things are possible to a great 
love and a mind tuned to compassion. Pity was the 
mainspring of Talbot's nature as falseness was its 
abhorrence. Later she wondered many things. At 
the time she had yet to learn that easy men are 
sometimes the hardest ; that the right to fling the 
stone is not always commensurate with the desire to 
throw it ; that though love may forgive great sins, 
there are wrongs and treacheries that no love can 
pardon. 



/ 
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XXXII 

" Is it from him, Miss Orr ; is it from Mr Talbot ? " 

"Yes, dearest; he was away." Miss Orr leaned 
over the bed and put a telegram into Stella's wasted 
hand. 

" He was away ! Then he hasn't started ! He can't 
be here till morning — It's too long ! — " Tears glistened 
on the long dark eyelashes. 

" It won't seem long, my love. You have such good 
nights now ; fpur hours and then the night ; and very 
early he will be here." 

" He will be very early, but he may be too late ! " 
the dying girl turned her face aside languidly. 

" My dear one, no ! " Miss Orr bent over the thin 
hand, and kissed and kissed and kissed it ; holding it 
in her firm strong palm round which the fevered 
fingers closed weakly but lovingly. 

" The only favour I ever asked of him ! " 

" But dearest, he is coming. You'll be as well to- 
morrow as to-day." 

" Oh, I shall be much better ! But he will be so 
sorry to have been too late." 

" Oh Stella dear, don't think of it ! my little bird, 
don't break my heart ! " 

" Do you think he would grieve ? Oh perhaps not. 
He has so much to think about." 

" My darling. It won't happen, don't agitate your- 
self, lie quiet so — " 

" No, there are some things I must say. Please raise 
me. If he's too late tell him I didn't grieve — I was 
too weak to care. You'll tell him that, Miss Orr — " 

" My sweet ! If there were need — " 

" I wonder if he'd wear my watch — Don't ask him 
if he seems cold — But if he . . . ." 

" Oh, Stella, Stella, he isn't cold, he loves you, sweet 
one, dearly ! " 

" Oh, no ! Why should he ? — and it's for the best. 
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He's had such lots of trouble! He mustn't fret. I 
gave papa's watch to Titus — Mr Talbot must have the 
books — He'll like the books — ^Please lay me down — 
No, I can't — breathe — " 

" Dear, is it better so in my arms ? Yes, dear one, 
sleep." 



"Titus, is that — the daylight through the blind? 
Titus ! — Miss Orr, why doesn't Titus speak ? " 

" He will speak, dearest — Come Titus ! Titus ! be a 
man ! " 

" Dear Titus ! " the thin hand moved feebly, then 
rested on the strong manly one that clutched the 
sheet convulsively. "It's May — ^it's May! And still 
the nights are long ! What time is it ? " 

" It's nearly three, my dear." 

" Titus, you'll be so tired — ^go to bed. Four, five, 
six, seven." 

" Only four little hours, my sweet. There, lean on 
Titus* shoulder, dearest, while I warm your soup — So 
— is that easy, love ? " 

" Quite easy . . . Titus . . . he'll come too late." 

" Aunt Tessa ! Come here ! Quick ! " 



" Titus ! " 

He came to his door weeping. " Yes, aunt Theresa." 

" Titus dear, that's the hall door bell— It's Richard 
Don't let the poor child hear it from a servant. Go 
down — No, never mind your eyes — You needn't be 
ashamed." 

He went down to the hall, opened the door : met 
the eager questioning look, the sudden blank — " Come 
in, Dick." 

" No, I'll go home." 

" Dick, won't you let me tell you ? " 
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Talbot looked at him with bewildered eyes — " Not 
now — ^I shouldn't understand." 



" Don't go in, Lueian — Come here, dear. (Oh, what 
lovely flowers), yes, shut the door ; Richard is there. 
Titus took him a latch key, and put that rose outside 
her door, that he might find his way alone." 

" How thoughtful ! But Richard must be dreadfvUy 
cut up for even Tite to think of it." 

" Oh, my heart bleeds for him. And he's so deso- 
late. Poor Richard to have come too late ! Titus has 
told me nothing. But Richard has been there for 
hours — and sobbing so — Oh, Lueian! " 



How tall she looks lying under the white sheet, 
rigid austere ; how straight the folds, how slim the 
lines of the thin girlish form ! The blinds are down ; 
all looks mysterious and vague in the cold grey twi- 
light — neither light nor dark — a strange white gloom. 
Pure is the light, like the shadowless light of dawn. 
Pure white the bed, and very pure the long lines of 
the sleeping girl. 

Talbot had turned the key behind him. They were 
alone together. For a long while he stood so, his hand 
on the key, and did not move. While he stood still, he 
felt stunned ; to move was to live again and life was 
repentance and regret. 

He stepped towards the bed and stretched out his 
hand — coarse and dark it looked on the white napery 
-r-he raised the cloth from her face and looked down 
on its still peace. Unbroken peace, unruffled calm, 
sweet everlasting rest. 

Because he had grieved so deeply he was very spent, 
the anxious journey, the shock, his troubled mind, 
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had wearied him, his limbs were feeble ; he fetched 
himself a chair; then he sat down by her side. 

Who shall say what he thought of sitting there ? 

The white light waned ; grey twilight lell ; lamps 
were lit in the square and their yellow gleam glowed 
through the blind ; the room was dark, but the white 
bed showed out like snow and the sleeping face was 
framed by its dusky aureole of hair. 

How beautiful is Death, how calm and dignified. 
She lies there sleeping, freed from her cares and 
griefs, ennobled, sanctified. It is she now who is 
pitiless and cold. 

Who would be alive to repent, and grieve, and 
mourn ? The blfitck figure at her side is hunched and 
bowed, the living face is distraught with woe and 
blotched and swollen with unshed tears. An ugly 
warfare is life. 

Sitting there he recalls no victories. He looks 
back on humiliation, heartbreak, strife and fall; 
worthlessness cherished, life's best good invalued and 
cast aside ; a struggle to do a little good, to find too 
late that he had crushed a great good underfoot. 
That is his retrospect, — before him he sees a lifelong 
plain of unloved desolation. It was his choice, he 
chose his path — he chose for her and himself. He 
dare not think of what might have been — what is, he 
cannot bear. 

Cannot ? He must. He must bear though the 
burden crush him. Wince as he may, writhe as he 
will, he cannot unbind the cords that his own acts 
have woven. Courage and cowardice are at his 
choice, but with one or other he must submit, while 
the fire of grief and unshed tears consume his heart 
away to make room for the leaden weight of older 
sorrow. Sorrow, and more than sorrow — for he must 
bear remorse. 

How different life looks in the presence of the dead ! 
He judged himself as his enemies had never judged 
him, yet in the many stings of conscience the sharpest 
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is for no fault of his. His bitterest regret is that he 
has arrived too late. For her this had been a passing 
sorrow, for him — His spirit sank engulphed in the 
unutterable depths of grief. 



" Dick, it is I — Titus — unlock the door." 

He knew not how long he had been there, sunk in 
that black abysm of woe, without utterance, without 
thought — He looked round the dark room dully. 

" Dick, it is I— Titus— unlock the door ! " 

He got up slowly ; the room was very dark, only a 
narrow line of light on the floor marked the doorway. 
Stiffly and stumblingly he made his way towards 
it. His hands were powerless, numb with cold, he 
found that he was shivering from head to foot, and 
his teeth chattered. Very awkwardly his fingers 
closed round the key, they were so weak with cold 
that he could hardly guide them. The lock flew back, 
he turned the handle, opened the door, and stood in 
the broad flood of light. He kept his hand on the 
latch and made no movement to come out. 

" Come away, Dick, you have been here much too 
long." 

He did not speak — he could not speak for shiver- 
ing, but he came out with unwonted docility, and let 
himself be led to a room lighted and warmed by 
a cheery fire. He sat down by the blaze confused and 
dazzled by the sudden light — blinking and mystified. 
But when the warmth had restored him somewhat, he 
raised his gloomy eyes and looked long at Titus' hand- 
some tear-stained face. A new and very strange idea 
occurred to him. But once conceived, many things 
confirmed it. " Why did you stand aside ? " he said, 
'* Why did you let me blight your life as well as hers 
and mine ? " 

Orr winced and reddened. " What an idea ! Who- 
ever heard of such a thing ! " 
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" That I can't say — I wish that I had. You should 
have told me, Titus — " 

" There was nothing to tell — It's opening an old sore, 
Dick — I got over it long ago." There was a gentle 
appeal in voice and eyes. 

"Yes, yes," said Talbot, with a caressing look. 
" One can see that you have got over it." 

" To-day has been sad for all of us ; it has come 
back as bad as ever — but sometimes — " 

" There's someone else ? " 

Orr hesitated. " Sometimes I think there is." 

" I'm thankful for it," said Talbot, earnestly. 



XXXIII 



The spring was past ; the hottest summer days were 
over, and the evenings already fresher and shorter 
than they had been. It was a Government night; 
the Lords* amendments to the Land Bill were under 
discussion, but it was the dinner hour, and many of 
our acquaintance were on the Terrace, enjoying the 
cool air and the soft blue summer twilight. 

Among a group of Nationalists stands Lucian Orr 
leaning against the parapet, half shy, half laughing as 
he receives the hearty congratulations of Barrington 
and Kinsella. His manner has a veneer of studied 
indiflFerence, but happiness and enthusiasm shine out 
of his dark eyes. He has, in fact, yielded to his wife's 
influence, resigned his professorship and gone into 
politics; his vague aspirations towards doing good, 
having been moulded by events and interpreted by her 
as a desire to become a Nationalist M.P. His happy eyes 
seek out her face, for she is near — on that raised green 
bench, with Edith Gough at her side. They are talk- 
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ing to M*Dermott, aged and deteriorated, an unkempt 
shaggy figure, loud-laughing, miserable, defiant. 

" Ye Gods ! " groaned Kinsella, " Isn't that man a 
warning against matrimony — *0h changed in little 
space ; cover his face/ " 

Gough (who was escorting his sister, but who had as 
yet found little to interest him in an entertainment 
consisting of a seat in the Stranger's Gallery and a 
poorly cooked dinner at the restaurant, eaten in the 
company of just such people as he had met in Dublin 
at the Orrs' and at Miss Molyneux') started with 
sudden interest. He leaned forward, "When was 
M'Derraott married ? '* he asked eagerly, 

" In Lent," boomed Kinsella, with intention. 

" But Mrs M'Dermott— Has Mrs M'Dermott— Is it 
true that she has gone away from her husband ? " 

"She has gone back to her home," acquiesced 
Lucian sadly. 

" If you can say that a woman has a home when 
she's never in it," said Barrington. 

" She is received then ? " sneered Gough. 

"We are all received somewhere, if it's only in 
Hell," growled Kinsella. 

Lucian pushed away, and seated himself on the 
bench by Edith. " Just look at my elder brother — 
Don't you call that a desperate flirtation — No, don't 
look now ; they are passing close behind you." 

" Oh, I've looked lots of times," said Edith, her eyes 
soft with gentle sympathy, and bright with the hope 
of future strolls with her darling Jasper — "I was 
wondering — . But Mr Talbot is not flirting with Miss 
Briana M^Elroy ? " 

"He's a good soul," said Lucian ardently. "But 
for him she would have had poor Miss Dromore back 
in the gallery an hour ago ! See, he is laughing, and 
Miss Briana looks quite pleased ! " 

"But not so pleased as Clemence does, though 
Clemence is not laughing," said Edith slyly. 

But Titus and Clemence were not flirting; they 
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were quite serious — talking of unsentimental things, 
talking for instance of Richard Talbot : " And you do 
not like him, Miss Dromore ? " 

"How should I like him!" cried the merry girl. 
" He startles me every time he turns his head in that 
sudden way, and when he speaks, he frowns." 

" Does he ? Then you must pardon it, it's just his 
way — In spite of it, he is a noble creature ! *' 

" Oh, IVe no doubt — And so was Brutus, and Luther 
and Cromwell, and perhaps the Prince of Orange. 
But I don't like that sort of man at all; I never cared 
for Rochester or the wicked Baronet or — or for any of 
those people who are so sure that their way is the best !" 

Titus walked a few steps in silence. "And yet 
that certainty — that power of seeing clearly to the 
end, through all the labyrinth of detail — that is the 
broad distinction that divides the gredt from little 
men." 

Miss Dromore shook her head ; her own great man 
was remarkable for a plentiful lack of this discerning 
power. " Is narrow sympathy a proof of greatness ? " 

" Greatness would be a common quality ! But 
Talbot is sympathy itself. He is; he is indeed." 
Then as the pretty stubborn head still shook defiantly, 
he went on: "Dear Miss Dromore, nothing is more 
true than that — ' As fire drives out fire, so pity, pity.' 
There's no one has a kinder heart than Talbot. . But 
he is devoted to one aim ; he has strength of purpose 
and conviction to carry him straight on to its fulfil- 
ment despite all difficulties, even those hardest to 
encounter — the crimes and blunders of such men as 
Considine." 

" I don't agree a bit ! " 

"Look back through history, you will see I'm right; 
you will see that every reformer has had this* quality 
— this sternness to the old corruption — this love and 
tenderness for the new blood." 

" Then to reform men one must be unjust ? " She 
glanced up with provoking eyes. 
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" Sometimes it seems so; equal justice is so difficult! 
But do we know what is just ? I own I don't. Like a 
soldier in the battle, I don't see the plan of the cam- 
paign in its true proportions. I can't see things as 
Talbot does. Look where I will, I see nothing but 
misery and wrong on every side, and chaos ahead 
whichever party wins. That's why I have to stand 
aside ; I know one must be right, but both look wrong 
to me, so many and conflicting are the issues. But 
in my heart I believe right lies on Talbot's side." 

"But — Oh, there are so many hardships on the 
other side ! " ' 

" I know, and I admit I cannot see beyond these 
things, but that's because of my defective vision. 
You smile, but it's in a short text-book the outline of 
history is clear enough. But read contemporary 
records when the issue was still unproved and the 
clearest mind might yet be befogged ! " 

" You have great thoughts," said Clemence, humbly, 
*' but you forget that there have always been great 
men who have seen justice in a middle course." 

" But if there be no middle course, how then ? " 

" Side with the weakest," she said, half grave, half 
laughing. 

"I'd rather side with justice." He too was half 
earnest and half teasing. 

" Oh, I'd take my chance of that," she said more 
gaily. " Depend on it, there's always justice enough 
on the losing side for an honest man to take it honestly 
— Victors, whoever they may be, will never want 
recruits." 

He looked down on her kindly. " And where did 
you learn that ? '■ 

She struck her left breast with her hand. " I was 
born on the losing side — " 

Talbot and Miss Briana had reached the limit of the 
terrace, they turned and met the younger couple, and 
as they passed Talbot's dark eyes rested benignly on 
the ardent pair. 
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" I retreat already/' said Miss Droinore. " I like 
your friend when he looks at you — he loves you very 
much — " 

Orr reddened and she blushed too. " May I hope 
you like him for that ? " he asked with a grave smile. 

" Oh no," she said quickly, and to hide her confusion 
went on, " He looks — he looks as though he has had 
great sorrows?" 

They had now reached the western limit of the 
terrace and turned, thus once more Talbot and Miss 
Briana walked before them. 

" Well," said Titus thoughtfully, " yes, he has. Not 
greater than is common, but with less consolation." 

"I don't believe in consolation/' said Clemence 
briskly. 

He looked at her with kind eyes. " You always 
preaxsh that life is a sad affair ! " 

" Don't I preach truth ? " 

"Let us sit down — " that end of the terrace was 
quite deserted and as they sauntered towards a bench 
he continued, " No, I don't think life sad — yet I have 
known much sorrow — " 

** You ? " said the young girl gently. " Why, I 
never thought that you had troubles — " she sat down 
and he placed himself beside her. 

" If you will let me tell you, you shall judge." And 
in the summer starlight he begaji to tell her the story 
of his early orphanage, of his long silent love for Stella 
and how he had seen her fade and fail till she had 
died in his arms, not knowing, not even guessing that 
he was more than a friend. 

The summer night had fallen, the pale stars shone 
brighter and brighter in a sky of darkest blue. The 
laughter and voices were hushed, the length of the 
terrace was almost deserted, only one sentinel couple 
still pfitced drearily up and down. 

" She will take cold," said Miss Briana, anxiously. 

" No ; I don't think so," said her stem companion, 
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and he strove once more to whip up their lagging 
conversation. 

For both it was heavy work, and after another 
almost silent turn, Miss Briana said again, " I'm afraid 
she will take cold." 

"And if she does/* said Talbot, "she will recover of 
it." 

She looked at him in gentle horror, yet his voice 
and something in his eyes assured her that he was 
not so heartless as his speech implied. A flutter 
agitated the gentle spinster's bosom. Could this 
dreadful fire-brand — ? But no, the wistful smile was 
too sad and the gloomy eyes were fixed not on herself, 
but on the distant couple on the bench. 

Down there the story was ended, "And you don't 
call life sad ? " said the young girl softly, her bright 
eyes liquid, a sob rising in her throat. 

" I don't know yet," said Titus gravely. " Mine is 
in your hands, under God." 

The sob escaped her, she clasped her hands over 
her throbbing heart. 

" You must see that I love you dearly," said Titus. 
"You understood that that 'other one' was your- 
self?" 

She trembled and did not speak. "Clemence!" and 
she saw that he too was trembling, " Clemence ! Have 
you no word for me — Will you not try — " 

" Oh, I don't need to try! " she answered, sobbing. 

He held out his hand to her ; there was a pause while 
her trembling fingers undid the buttons of her glove, 
she tore it off and laid her bare right hand in his, 
and perhaps because the night was chilly they drew 
very near to one another. 

"I am sure it is getting late," said Miss Briana. 
" Perhaps you will kindly tell me what the time is." 

" I will ; I must go to the lamp though — " He drew 
out his watch — not at all the watch one would expect. 
A little watch, a lady's with a small illegible gold face. 
''It's ten minutes to eleven." 
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" Oh dear ine, how late ! We shall lose our seats — 
Let us go to her at once." 

Talbot hesitated ; on the deserted terrace one could 
have heard their voices, but all was silent. He looked 
at the altered outline of their figures. " They seem 
perfectly content," he said. "But perhaps now we 
can do no irrevocable mischief." 

His tone was low, and Miss Briana did not under- 
stand. They moved towards the couple. "Come, 
Clemence," she said, rather primly. " We shall miss 
the best of the deb$ite." 

But Clemence was in no state to answer ; she rose 
obediently without a wor^J. 

" Miss Dromore looks tired," said Talbot, regardless 
of the darkness. "And the important amendments 
are adjourned. Had you not better let us take you 
home ? " He led the way with Clemence, and Titus 
followed with the elder lady. Those two had many 
things to say to one another, but the other pair were 
dumb. Clemence had no words, and Talbot walked 
on in speechless sympathy, honouring by his silent 
i-everence the dawn of the young girl's day of love 
and happiness. 



THE END. 
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